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PRCFACn 


T^e tH’o itones of Lt\ RmaVtitt arc more clotcly con 
nccted than it wu always Balrac t habit to connect the 
tales which he united under a common heading Not 
only arc both devoted to the society of Alcnpon — a town 
and neighbourhood to which he bad evidently itrong, 
though It IS not dearly Icnown what, attractions — not 
only II the Chevalier de Valois a notable hgure in each 
but the community, imparted by the elaborate itudy of 
the old nthhue in each case, it even greater than either 
of these tics could give. Indeed, if instead of Lti 
RroaGtfs the author had chosen some label indicating 
the study of the ntlUtte fax t tn voy it might almost bare 
been preferable. He did not, however j and though 
In a man who so constantly changed his titles and hii 
arrangements the actual ones arc not cacctsively 
authoritative, they have authoncy 

Lc VittU* Filify despite a certain tone of Icnty — 
whicli, to do Balzac justice, Is not common with him, 
and which u rather hard upon the poor heroine — is one 
of the best and liveliest things he ever did The open 
Ing picture of the Chevalier, though, lUcc other things of 
Its luthor^i, especially to his overtures, liable to the 
charge of being elaborated a little too much, is one of 
k 
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the very best things of its kind, and is a sort of locus 
classicus for its subject The whole picture of country 
town society is about as good as it can be , and the only 
blot that I know is to be found in the sentimental 
Athanase, who was not quite within Balzac’s province, 
extensive as that province is. If we compare Mr. 
Augustus Moddlcj^we shall see one of the not too 
numerous instances in which Dickens has a clear advan- 
tage over Balzac, and if it be retorted that Balzac’s 
object was not to present a merely ridiculous object, 
the rejoinder is not very far to seek Such a character, 
with such a fate as Balzac has assigned to him, must be 
either humorously grotesque or unfeignedly pathetic, and 
Balzac has not quite made Athanase either 

He IS, however, if he is a failure, about the only 
failure in the book, and he is atoned for by a whole 
bundle of successes Of the Chevalier, little more need 
be said Balzac, it must be remembered, was the oldest 
novelist of distinct genius who had the opportunity of 
delineating the survivors of the ancien regime from the 
life, and directly. It is certain even if we hesitate at 
believing ,him quite so familiar with all the classes 
of higher society from the Faubourg downwards, as he 
would have us believe him that he saw something of 
most of them, and his genius was unquestionably of the 
kind to which a mere thumbnail study, a mere passing 
view, suffices for the acquisition of a thorough working 
knowledge of the object. In this case the Chevalier has 
served, and not improperly served, as the onginal of a 
thousand after-studies His rival, less carefully pro- 
jected, IS also perhaps a little less aJive. Again, Balzac 
was old enough to have forgathered with many men of 
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the Revolution Bat the most characteristic of them 
wae not long lived, the * little wlndotr* and other 
things having had a had effect on them ; and most of 
those who snmved had, by the time he was old enoagh 
to take much notice, gone through metamorphoses of 
Bonapartism, Constitational Liberahsm, and what not. 
Bat still da Boosqaier ts alive, as Well as all the minor 
assistants and spectators in the battle for the old maid s 
hand. Sirv^nne, that tactful and graceless Sirrjnne to 
whom we arc introduced first of all, is very much 
alive , and for all her grattlessneas, not at all disagree- 
able. I am only sorry that she sold the counterfeit 
presentment of the Pnnceis Gontxa after all. 

L» Cdhn/i da JnUqnay in ita Alcn^ipn scenes, is a 
WOTthy pendant to FinUt FilU The old-world 
honour of the Marquis dTsgngnon, the thankless uen- 
fices of Annande, the prtset pia of Maltre Chesnel, 
p cKut piauici for which, out of Balzac, we can look 
only m Jules Sandeau, and which in Sandeao, though 
they are picieuted with a more poetical touch, have less 
masterly outline than here. One rak*** — or, at least, I 
take — less interest In the ignoble Intrigues of the other 
tide, except m to far as they menace the fortunes of a 
worthy house unworthily repiocutcd Victumien 
dTsgngnon, like hit companion, Savinien de Portended 
(who, however, is, m c»ciy aptet, a very much bclUi 
fellow), docs not argue m Balzac any high opinion of 
the JUs de famUt He is, in fact, an exUemely feeble 
youth, who docs not seem to hare got much real MMtfmc 
tion out of the •■s'^padei, for which he niked not merely 
his family’s fortune, but his own honour,aDd who would 
Sccui to have been a rake, not finm natural taste and 
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t seemed to him to be the 
spirit and relish, but because i beginnings of the fortune 
proper thing to be. But the^ Camusots arc admirably 
of the aspiring and intriguin{^aufrigneusc, that rather 
painted , and Madame de so frequently in Balzac, 
doubtful divinity, who appear considerable effect, 

here acts the dea ex machtna^^f^Wy do when Blondet, 
And we end well (as we ge^o once to adopt as mask, 
whom Balzac seems more th^hnipse of Mile. Armandc 
IS the narrator), in the last if ber beauty, the ruins of 
left alone with the remains cjod. 

everything dear to her and Q^-j-en at no long interval, 
These two stones were wr ^ Balzac did not at once 
yet, for some reason or othe^j-gt appeared in November 
unite them. La Vtetlle Ftlle f Presse^ and was inserted 
and December 1836 m the , dc Province It had 
next year in the Semes de /<he second part did not 
three chapter divisions Tgt instalment, under the 
appear all at once Its lir^ Chomque de Parts even 
general title, came out in th^red in March 1836, the 
before the Ftetlle Ftlle appeaj (under the title of Les 
completion was not publishe^utumn of 1838, when the 
Rivalites en Provtnee) till the jbicle There were eight 
ConsUtuttonnel served as its v< The whole of the Cabtnet 
chapter divisions in this latter (^ith Gambara to follow 
was published in book form changes here , and the 
It) in 1839 There were soq ^be whole book in 18^^ 
divisions were abolished when of the greatest mistakes 
entered the Comedte One ^be organisers of the 
which, in my humble judgm their adoption of Balzac’s 
edition definitive have made, is be pair and deletion of the 
never executed separation of t^^/j 
excellent joint-title Les Rival c 
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THE OLD MAID 

Tit M Eu^t jfkp/Hf Gttrgtt Ltuii Altdj 
it la GrtKtraje SurLiUe^ Cvil Enpneer »f the 
Ctrti Rtyal^ a ithen tf efftctttn fntn hs brtth/r 
rn Uuj Dt Bahac 

Plenty of people must hare come aerostat least one 
Cheralicr de Valois in the pronnees ( there was one 
In Nomumdp, another was extant at Boureej, a third 
flounthed at Alenin in the vear i8i6, ana the South 
rery bkely poocased one of lu own But we are not 
here concerned with the numbering of the Valois tribe. 
Some of them, no doubt, were about as much of Valois 
as Louis xiT was a Bourbon) and every Chevalier was 
so slightly acquainted with the rest, that it was any* 
thing bat politic to mention one of them when speaking 
to another i, All of them, however, agreed to leave the 
Bourbons in perfect tranquillity on the throne of France, 
for it IS a Ltuc too well proven that Henn iv succeeded 
to the crown In default of bars male in the Orldans, 
otberwuc the Valois branch | so that if any Valois exut 
at all, they must be descendants of Charles of Valois, 
Duke of Angoul^me, and Mane Touchet ) and even 
there the direct line was extinct (unless proof to the 
contrary forthcoming) In the person of the Abbfi dc 
A 
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Rothelm As for the Valois Samt-Remy, descended 
from Henri ii , they likewise came to an end with the 
too famous Lamothe- Valois of the Diamond Necklace 
affair. 

Every one of the Chevaliers, if information is correct, 
was, like the Chevalier of Alen^on, an elderly noble, 
tall, lean, and without fortune The Bourges Chevalier 
had emigrated, the Tourame Valois went into hiding 
during the Revolution, and the Alen^on Chevalier was 
mixed up in the Vendean war, and implicated to some 
extent in Chouannerie. The last-named gentleman 
spent the most part of his youth in Pans, where, at the 
age of thirty, the Revolution broke in upon his career 
of conquests Accepted as a true Valois by persons of 
the highest quality in his province, the Chevalier de 
Valois d’Alen^on (like his namesakes) was remarkable 
for his fine manners, and had evidently been accustomed 
to move in the best society 

He dined out every day, and played cards of an evening, 
and, thanks to one of his weaknesses, was regarded as 
a great wit, he had a habit of relating a host of 
anecdotes of the times of Louis Quinze, and those who 
heard his stones for the first time thought them passably 
well narrated The Chevalier de Valois, moreover, had 
one virtue he refrained from repeating his own good - 
sayings, and never alluded to his conquests, albeit his 
smiles and airs were delightfully indiscreet The old 
gentleman took full advantage of the old-fashioned 
Voltairean noble’s privilege of staying aw^ from Mass, 
but his irreligion was very tenderly dealt With out of 
regard for his devotion to the Royalist cause.' 

One of his most remarked graces (Mole"- must' have 
learned it of him) was his way of taking snuff from an 
old-fashioned snuff-box with a portrait of a lady 'on the 
lid. The Princess Goritza, a lovely Hungarian, had 
been famous for her beauty towards the end of the reivn 
of Louis XV , and the Chevalier could never speak 
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without emotion of the fqreign great Udjr whom he 
lorcd in bis youth, for whom he had fought a dud with 
M. de Lauzun 

But by th» time the Chcrallcr had llrcd fifty-eight 
yean, and if be owned to but fifty of them, he might 
safely indulge himself m that harmless deceit Thin, 
fair-coraplcxtoncd men, among othjr pnnlcges, retain 
that youthfulness of shape which in men, as in women, 
contnbutes as much as anything to starcoif any appear 
anceoftge« And, indeed, it is a fact that all the life, 
or rather, all the grace, which is the expression of life, 
lies in the figure Among the Chcraliers personal 
traits, menaon muse be made of the portentous nose 
with which Nature had endowed him It cut a pallid 
countenance sharply mto two sections which teemed to 
hare nothing to do with each other so much so, indeed, 
that only one-half of his face uould Hush with the 
exertion of digestion after dinner } all the glow being 
confined to the left tide, a phenomenon worthy of note 
in ames when phraolo^ is so much occupied with the 
human heart M de Valois* health was not apparently 
robust, judging by his long thin leg*, lean frame, and 
sallow complexion but he ate like an ogre, alleging, 
doubtless by way of excuse for bis roracity, that h^e 
fuffered from a complaint known m the provinces as 
a ‘hot lirer The flush on his left check confirmed the 
story i but in 1 land where meals arc developed on the 
lines of thirty €r forty dishes, and last for four hours at 
a stretch, the Cherahcri abnormal appetite might well 
seem to be^ special mark of the favour of Providence 
vouchsafe^ to the good town That flush on the left 
cheek, according to diverse medical aulhontlcs, is a sign 
of prodigahtY of heart j and, indeed, the Chcraller t past 
record of gallantry might seem to confirm a professional 
dictum for which the present chronicler (most for- 
tunately) b m nowise responsible. But in spi tc of these 
symptoms, M de Valois was of nervous temperament, 
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and m consequence long-lived , and if his liver was hot, 
to use the old-fashioned phrase, his heart was not a 
whit less inflammable If there was a line worn here 
and there m his face, and a silver thread or so in his hair, 
an experienced eye would have discerned in these signs 
and tokens the stigmata of desire, the furrows traced by 
past pleasure And^, m fact, in his face, the unmistak- 
able marks of the crow’s foot and the serpent’s tooth 
took the shape of the delicate wrinkles so prized at the 
court of Cytherea 

Everything about the gallant Chevaher revealed the 
‘ ladies’ man ’ So minutely careful was he over his 
ablutions, that it was a pleasure to see his cheeks , they 
might have been brushed over with some miraculous 
water. That portion of his head which the hair 
refused to hide from view shone like ivory His eye- 
brows, like his hair, had a youthful look, so carefully was 
their growth trained and regulated by the comb. A 
naturally fair skin seemed to be yet further whitened by 
some mysterious preparation, and while the Chevalier 
never used scent, there was about him, as it were, a 
perfume of youth which enhanced the freshness of his 
looks His hands, that told of race, were as carefully 
kept as if they belonged to some coxcomb of the 
gentler sex , you could not help noticing those rose-pink 
neatly-trimmed finger-nails Indeed, but for his lordly 
superlative nose, the Chevalier would have looked like 
a doll 

It takes some resolution to spoil this portrait with the 
admission of a foible , the Chevalier put cotton wool m 
his ears, and still continued to wear ear-rings two tiny 
negroes heads set with brilliants They were of admir- 
able workmanship, it is true, and their owner was so far 
attached to the singular appendages, that he used to 
justify his fancy by saying ‘that his sick headaches had 
left him since his ears were pierced ’ He used to suffer 
from sick headaches The Chevalier is not held up as a 
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fliwle* duricter j but e?cn if an old bachelor’s heart 
sends too much blood to hit face, is he never therefore 
to be forgiven for his adorable absurdities? Perhaps 
(who knows ?) there are sublime secrets hidden away 
beneath them And besides, the Chevaher de Valois 
made amends for hii negroes* heads with such a vancty 
of other and different charms, that f?>cicty ought to have 
felt Itself sufficiently compensated He really was at 
great pains to conceal hts age and to make himself 
agreeable. 

First and foremost, witness the cxueuiC care which he 
gave to his hnen, the one distinction m dress which a 
eMtleman may permit himself m modem days The 
Chevaliers liaen was invariably fine and white, as 
befitted a noble. Hts coat, though remarkably neat, 
was always somewhat worn, but spotless and uncreased 
The preserraQoa of this garment bordered on the 
mirac^ous in the opinion of those who noaced the 
Chevalier s elegant indifference on this bead not that 
he went so for as to scrape his clothes with broken glass 
(a refinement mvented by the Pnnee of Wales), bat he 
set himiclf to carry out the first pnnaples of dress as 
laid down by Englishmen of the very highest and finest 
fiuhion, and this with a personal clement of coxcombry 
which Alcnpin was scarry capable of appreciating 
Does the world owe no esteem to those that take such 
paini font? And what was all this labour but the 
fulfilment of that very hardest of saymCT in the Gtapel, 
which bids us return good for evil r The freshness of 
the toilet, the care for dress, suited well with the 
Chevalier’s blue eyes, ivory teeth, and bland personality j 
still, the supcnuinuated Adonis had nothing masculine in 
hts appearance, and it would seem that he employed the 
illusion of the toilet to hide the ravages of other than 
nubtary campaigns. 

To tell the whole truth, the Chevalier had a voice 
singularly at variance with hit delicate fkimcsj So 
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full WHS It and sonorous, that )ou v.ould fiavc been 
startled by the sound of it unlc^-s, with certain observers 
of human nature, you held the theory that the \oice 
was only what might be expected of such a nee With 
something less of volume than a giant doublc-ba''>, tt 
was a full, pleasant baritone, reminding jou of the 
hautboy among musical instruments, sv-eet and resistant, 
deep and rich 

M. dc Valois had discarded the absurd costume still 
worn by a few antiquated Royalists, and frankl) 
modernised his dress He al was s appeared m n maroon 
coat with gilt buttons, loosclv-fitting breeches sscli 
gold buckles at the knees, a is lute sprigged ssaistcmt, a 
tight stock, and a collarless shin, this being a las: 
vestige of eighteenth centur} costume, is Inch its ucircr 
was the less willing to relinquish because it enabled him 
to display a throat not uniiorthy of a lay abbe Square 
gold buckles of a kind unknovn to the present genera* 
tion shone conspicuous upon his patent leather shoes 
Two watch chains hung in new in parallel lines from a 
couple of fobs, another surviial of an eighteenth ccruurv 
mode which the incmynblt did not disdain to cop> in the 
time of the Director! . Tins costume of a transition 
period, reuniting tiio centuries, w-^s worn b\ the 
Chevalier with the grace of an oid-iiorld marquis, n 
grace lost to the French stage since MolCs last pup-l, 
blcury, retired from the boards and took liis secret with 
him 

The old bachelor’s private life, seemingly open to all 
eyes, was in reality inscrutable He lived in a modest 
lodging (to say the least of it) up two pair of stairs in a 
house m the Rue du Cours, his landlady being the 
laundress most in request in Alcngon- winch fact 
explains the extreme elegance of the Cheiahcr’s linen 
111 luck was so to order it that Alcnfon one day could 
actually believe that he had not always conducted him- 
self as befitted a man of his quality, and that in his old 
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*ge he pnx’itely mamed one Cesanne, the mother of an 
infint which tud the impertinence to come without 
being called 

‘ He gave hii hand to her who for lo long had lent 
her band to iron his linen/ said a certain M du 
Boiaqaier 

The scnsttlic nobles last dij-s were the moroexed 
bj this unpleasant scandal} because, as shall be shown in 
tne course of this present Scene, he Kid already lost a 
long-chenshed hope for which he had made many a 
sacrifice. 

Mme Lardot i two rooms were let to M le Chevalier 
de Valou at the moderate rent of a hundred francs per 
annum The worthy gentleman dined out every night, 
and only came home to sleep) he was therefore at 
charges for nothing but bit breakfast, which alwaw 
consisted of a cup of chocolate with butter and fruit, 
according to the season A fire was neixr lighted in 
bit rooms except in the very coldest winters, and then 
only while he was dressing Between the hours of 
eleven and four M. de VtSoIs took hii walks abroad, 
read the newtpapers, and paid calls 

When the Chevalier first settled in Alenin, be 
magnanimously owned that he bad nothing but an 
annuity of six hundred Iirres paid in quarterly Instal 
ments hy^bli old man of business, with whom the ccrti 
ficates^ffc deposited This was all that remained of 
hu former wealth And every three months, in fact, 
a baiiker iq the town paid him a hundred and fifty 
fianci remitted by one M- Bordm of Pans, the last of 
the pTMtreuTJ da ChattUt These particulan everybody 
knew, for the Chevalier bid taken care to ask his con 
fidant to keep the matter a profound lecrcL He reaped 
the fiiuts of hii mufortuncs A cover was laid for him 
in all the best houses in Alenpon { he was asked to 
every cvenine party His talents as a card player, a 
teller of anecdotes, a pleasant and well bred man of the 
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world, were so thoroughly appreciated that an evening 
was spoiled if the connoisseur of the town was not 
present. The host and hostess and all the ladies 
present missed his little approving grimace. ‘You 
are adorably well dressed,’ from the old bachelor’s lips, 
was sweeter to a young woman in a ballroom than the 
sight of her rival’s d/'spair 

There were certain old-world expressions which no 
one could pronounce so well. ‘ My heart,’ ‘ my jewel,’ 
‘ my little love,’ ‘ my queen,’ and all the dear diminu- 
tives of the year 1770 took an irresistible charm from 
M de Valois’s hps, in short, the privilege of superla- 
tives was his His compliments, of which, moreover, 
he was chary, won him the goodvnll of the elderly- 
ladies , he flattered every one down to the officials of 
whom he had no need 

He was so fine a gentleman at the card-table, that his 
behaviour would have marked him out anywhere. He 
never complained , when his opponents lost he praised 
their play , he never undertook the education of his 
partners by showing them what they ought to have 
done If a nauseating discussion of this kind began 
while the cards were making, the Chevalier brought 
out his snuff-box with a gesture worthy of Mole 
looked at the Princess Goritza’s portrait^ took off the 
lid in a stately manner, heaped up a pindi, rubted it to 
a fine powder between finger and thumb, blew off the 
light particles, shaped a little cone in his hand, and by 
the time the cards were dealt he had -'replenished the 
cavities in his nostrils and replaced the Princess in his 
waistcoat pocket always to the left-hand!side 

None but a noble of the Gracious as distinguished 
from the Great Century could have invented such a 
compromise between a disdainful silence and an epigram 
which would have passed over the heads of his company, 
rhe Chevalier took dull minds as he found them, and 
knew how to turn them to account His irresistible 
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eTcnnos of temper ctoied many a one to *ay, ‘ I admire 
the Cheraher de Viloi* I * ETcrythin^ about him, hii 
coD veraa tion and his manner, teemed m keeping with 
his mild appeaxance He was careful to come into 
coHjcon with no one, man or woman Indulgent with 
defonnity as with defects of intcUc^ he listened 
patiently (with the help of the Piincc« Gontia) to 
talcs of the httle woes of hfc in a country town j to 
anecdotes of the undercooked egg at breakiast, or the 
tour cream in the cofiee^ to smw grotesque details of 
phTtical aliments j to tales of drr>nit And visitaaons and 
wakings with a start. The Cheraher was an cxqntsite 
httener He had a languishing glance, a stock attitude 
to denote compassion j he put m his * Ohs and * Poohs 
and ‘What-did you-dos? with charming appropriate 
neau Till his dying day no one ever suspected that while 
these aralanches or nonsense lasted, the Chevalier in bis 
own mind was rehearsing the wannest passages of an old 
romance, of which the PnocessGontza was the berome. 
Has any one ever given a thought to the sooal uses of 
extinct sentimenc? — or guessed m how many indirect 
ways love benefits h'lmwnlty ? 

Possibly this listeners faculty suffiacntly explains the 
Cheraher s popularity } he was always the spoiled child 
of the town, alfhough be never quitted a drawing room 
without canyiljg off about fire hvrei in his pocket 
Sometuhds h(Hlosq>and be made the most of bis losses, 
but it Tcry tcldbrtf'-hippened All those who knew him 
say with one a^:^rd that ncrer in any plicc hare they 
met with so'y agreeable a mummy, not even In the 
Egyptian muiWm jU Turin Surely m no known 
country of the globe did parasite appear in such a 
benignant ihabe. Never dad •dfisbncsi In its most 
concentrated form show itself so inoffensive, so full of 
gtx>d offices as in this gentleman , the Cheraher*s 
c^iim was as good as another man s devoted fhcndihip 
If any paaon went to ask M dc Valo« to do some 
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tnflmg service which the worthy Chevalier could not 
perform without inconvenience, that person never went 
away without conceiving a great liking for him, and 
departed fully convinced that the Chevalier could do 
nothing in the matter, or might do harm if he meddled 
with It ) 

To explain this problematical existence the chronicler 
IS bound to admit, while Truth that ruthless debauchee 
has caught him by the throat, that latterly after the 
three sad, glorious Days of July, Alen^on discovered 
that M. de Valois’s winnings at cards amounted to 
something like a hundred and fifty crowns every 
quarter, which amount the ingenious Chevalier in- 
trepidly remitted to himself as an annuity, so that he 
might not appear to be without resources m a country 
with a great turn for practical details Plenty of his 
friends he was dead by that time, please to remark 
plenty of his fnends denied this in toto , they maintained 
that the stones were fables and slanders set in circula- 
tion by the Liberal party, and that M de Valois was an 
honourable and worthy gentleman Luckily for clever 
gamblers, there will always be champions of this sort for 
them among the onlookers. Feeling ashamed to excuse 
wrongdoing, they stoutly deny that wrong has been 
done Do not accuse them of wrongheadedness , they 
have their own sense of self-respect, and' the Govern- 
ment sets them an example of the virtpe which consists 
m burying its dead by mght without chanting^a Te Deum 
over a defeat. And suppose that ‘M^‘ de' Valois per- 
mitted hi^mself a neat stratagem thkt would have won 
Gramont s esteem, a smile from Baron ide Foeneste, and 
a shake of the hand from the Marquis de Moncade, was 
he any the less the pleasant dinner guest, the wit, the 
unvarying card-player, the charming retailer of anec- 
dotes, the dehght of Alengon ? In what, moreover, 
does the action, lying, as it does, outside the laws of 
right and wrong, offend against elegant code of a 
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mm of birth and breeding ? When »o many people arc 
obliged to giTc pennont to others, what more nattiral 
thm of one t own aexord to allow an annuity to one t 
own best fnend ? But Laius is dead. 

After some fifteen years of this kind of bfe, the 
Chevaher had amaitea ten thousand and some odd 
hundred francs When the Bourbods returned, be said 
that an old friend of hic M le Marquis de Pombreton, 
late a lieutenmt m the Black Musketeers, had returned 
a loan of twelre hundred pistoles with which he emi 
grated. TTie inadent made a sensation It was quoted 
afterwards as a set-off* agauut droll stones in the Cat- 
sHtttiuHntl of the ways in which some cmirii paid thar 
debts The poor Chevaher used to blush all over the 
neht side of his face whenever this noble trait in the 
Marouis de Pombreton came up in conversation At 
the time every one rejoiced with M de Valois j be used 
to consult capitaliitt as to the best way of investing this 
wreck of his former fortune) and, putting faith in the 
Restomcion, Invested it all m Government stock when 
the funds had fidlen to Bfty-suc francs twenty five 
centimes MM de Lenoncourt, dc Navarreins, dc 
Vemcull, dc Fontaine, and La BUlardi^re, to whom he 
was known, had obtained a pension of a hundred crowns 
for him from the privy purse, he saitL md the Cross of 
St Louis, ^y what means the old Chevalier obtained 
the two solemn ‘confirmations of hts title and quality, no 
one cvct'kJpcW-j much is ce r ta in, the Cross of 

Sl. Loan ^ve’^fhi brevet rank as a colonel on a retiring 
pension by teikm of his sendees with the Catholic army 
in the West. 

Besides the fiction of the annuity, to which no one 
gave a thought, the Chevaher was now actually p^ 
•cssed of a genuine income of a thousand francs. But 
with this improvement in his drcunutanccs he made no 
change In his life or manners) only — the red ribbon 
looked wondrous well on hu maroon coat ; it was a 
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finishing touch, as it were, to this portrait of a gentle- 
man. Ever since the year 1802 the Chevalier had 
sealed his letters with an ancient gold seal, engraved 
roughly enough, but not so badly but that the Cas- 
terans, d’Esgngnons, and Troisvilles might see that he 
bore the arms of France impaled with his own, to wit, 
France per pale, ^vles two bars gemelles^ a ctoss of five 
mascles conjoined or, on a chef sable a cross pattee argent 
over ally with a knight’s casquet for crest and the 
motto VALEO With these noble arms the so- 
called bastard Valois was entitled to ride in all the 
royal coaches in the world 

Plenty of people envied the old bachelor his easy life, 
made up of boston, trictrac, reversis, whist, and piquet, of 
good play, dinners well digested, pinches of snuff grace- 
fiiUy taken, and quiet walks abroad Almost all Alen^on 
thought that his existence was empty alike of ambitions 
and cares , but where is the man whose life is quite as 
simple as they suppose who envy him ? 

In the remotest country village you shall find human 
molluscs, rotifers inanimate to all appearance, which 
cherish a passion for lepidoptera or conchology, and are 
at infinite pains to acquire some new butterfly, or a 
specimen of Concha Veneris And the Chevalier had not 
merely shells and butterflies of his own, he cherished an 
ambitious desire with a pertinacity and profound strategy 
worthy of a Sixtus v He meant to marry a rich old 
maid , in all probability because a wealthy marriage 
would be a stepping-stone to the high spheres of the 
Court. This was the secret of his royal bearing and 
prolonged abode in Alen^on 

Very early one Tuesday morning in the middle of 
spring in the year ’16 (to use his own expression), the 
Chevalier was just slipping on his dressing-gown, an 
old-fashioned green silk damask of a flowered pattern, 
when, in spite of the cotton in his ears, he heard a girl’s 
light footstep on the stairs. In another moment some 
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one tapped dijcreetlf three times on the door, and then, 
without waiting for an antwcf, a ver) handsome damsel 
slipped like a inahe into the old bachdor*s aprtment 
*Ab, Suzanne, is that }rou?* laid the Cheraher de 
Valois, continuing to strop his razor ‘What arc fou 
here for, dear little jewel of mbchief i 

‘I hate come to tell )*ou somcihipg which perhaps 
win gire ycu as much pleasure as annopnee 
‘ Is It something about Cesanne I 
‘ Much I trouble mpdf about ^our Cesanne, pouted 
sh^alf careless, half in earnest 

The charming Suzanne, whose escapade was to ettr- 
aie so great an infiuence on the lives of all the pnncipl 
characters in this story, was one of Mme. LardotH 
laundry girls. And now for a few topographical 
details. 

The whole ground floor of the house was gi\cn up to 
the laundry The little yard sws a drying ground 
where embroidered handkerchiefs, colbrettes, mushn 
shps^ cuffs, frilled shirts, cras-ats, laces, embroidered 
pctacoats, all the hne washing of the best houses in the 
town, in short, hung out along the lines of hair rope 
The Cheralier used to ay that he was kept informed of 
the progress of the recdrer ccneraTswifc s flirtations by 
the number of slips thus brought to lights and the 
amount of foiled shirts and cambnc crarats raned 
directly with the petriccata and coUarettes. By this 
system of double entry, as it were, he detected ill the 
lisignatioris in the town ) but the Cheralier was alwap 
discreet, he nerer let fall an epigram that might have 
dosed a house to him. And yet he was a witty talker ! 
For which «>un \ou maybe sure that M dc Valois • 
manners were of tnc finest, while hts talents, as so often 
happens, were thrown away upon a narrow circle Still, 
for he was only human after alL he sometimes could not 
resist the pleasure of a searching side gUnce which 
made women tremble, and ncrenncless they liked him 
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when they found out how profoundly discreet he was, 
how full of sympathy for their pretty frailties 

Mme Lardot’s forewoman and factotum, an alarm- 
ingly ugly spinster of five-and- forty, occupied the rest 
of the second floor with the Chevalier Her door on 
the landing was exactly opposite his, and her apart- 
ment, like his own, consisted of two rooms, looking 
respectively upon the street and the yard Above, 
there was nothing but the attics where the linen was 
dned in winter Below lodged Mme Lardot’s grand- 
father The old man, Grevin by name, had been a 
privateer in his time, and had served under Admiral 
Simeuse in the Indies , now he was paralysed and stone 
deaf Mme Lardot herself occupied the rooms beneath 
her forewoman, and so great was her weakness for 
people of condition, that she might be said to be blind 
where the Chevalier was concerned In her eyes, M 
de Valois was an absolute monarch, a king that could 
do no wrong , even if one of her own work-girls had 
been said to be guilty of finding favour in his sight, she 
would have said, ‘ He is so amiable > ’ 

And so, if M, de Valois, like most people in the 
provinces, lived in a glass house, it was secret as a 
robber s cave so far as he at least was concerned A 
born confidant of the little intrigues of the laundry, he 
never passed the door which almost always stood ajar 
without bringing something for his pets chocolate, 
bonbons, ribbons, laces, a gilt cross, and the jokes that 
gnsettes love Wherefore the little girls adored the 
Chevalier Women can tell by instinct whether a man 

15 attracted to anything that wears a petticoat , they 
know at once the kind of man who enjoys the mere 
sense of their presence, who never thinks of making 
blundenng demands of repayment for his gallantry In 
this respect womankind has a canine faculty , a dog m 
any Compaq goes straight to the man who respects 
animals. The Chevalier de Valois in his pov^erty 
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preserved something of hii former life j he was u unable 
to live without lome fair one under bit protection 
as any grand sngnntr of a bygone He clung to 

the traditjom of the petiU matsm He loved to pve 
to vromen, and women alone can receive gracefully^, 
perhaps bcause it is always in their power to repay ^ 
In these days, when every lad on Jeaving school tries * 
hu hand at unearthing symbols or iifun^ leeendt, is it 
not extraordinary that no one has explained that por 
tent, the Courtesan of the Eighteenth Century What 
was she but the tournament of the Sixteenth in another 
shape? In 1550 the knights displayed their prowess 
for their ladies j in 1750 they displayed their mistresses 
at Longchampi to-day th^ run their horses over the 
course The noble of every age bat done bii best to 
mvent a life which he, and be only, can live. The 
painted shoes of the Fourteenth Century are the tahu 
rwge of the Eighteenth j the parade of a mistress was 
one fashion in ostentation ; the sentiment of chivalry 
and the knight erranc was another 
The Che^er de Valois could no longer rum himself 
for a mistress, so for bonbons wrapped in bank bills he 
pohtely offered a bag of genuine cracknels i and to the 
credit of Alenpon, be it said, the cracknels caused far 
more pleasure to ^e reapicnts than M. d Artois s pre 
•ents of carnages or silver gilt toilet sets ever gave to the 
&ir Duthd. There was not a girl in the laundry but 
tecoOTised th^ Chevalier s fiUIcn greatness, and kept hi* 
^mlhantie* in ^e home a profound secret. 

In answer to questions, they always spoke gravely of 
the Chevalier de Valois I they watched over him. For 
others he became a venerable gentleman, his life was a 
flower of sanctity But at home they would hive 
lighted on hii shoulders like paroquets. 

The Chevalier hked to know the intiinate aspect* of 
nmily life which laundresses learn } they used to go up 
to hr* room of a morning to retail the gossip of the 
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town , he called them his ‘ gazettes in petticoats,’ his 
‘ living feuilletons ’ M Sartine himself had not such 
intelligent spies at so cheap a rate, nor yet so loyal in 
their rascality. Remark, moreover, that the Chevalier 
thoroughly enjoyed his breakfasts. 

Suzanne was one of his favourites A clever and ambi- 
tious girl with the ^<-01? of a Sophie Arnould in her, she 
Was besides as beautiful as the loveliest courtesan that 
Titian ever prayed to pose against a background of 
dark velvet as a model for his Venus Her forehead and 
all the upper part of her face about the eyes were deli- 
cately moulded , but the contours of the lower half were 
cast in a commoner mould. Hers was the beauty of a 
Normande, fresh, plump, and bnlliant-complexioned, 
with that Rubens fleshiness which should be combined 
with the muscular development of a Farnese Hercules. 
This was no Venus dei Medici, the graceful feminine 
counterpart of Apollo 

‘Well, child,’ said the Chevalier, ‘tell me your 
adventures little or big ’ 

The Chevalier’s fatherly benignity with these gnsettes 
would have marked him out anywhere between Pans 
and P ekin The girls put him in mind of the courte- 
sans of another age, of the illustrious queens of opera 
of European fame during a good third of the eighteenth 
century. Certain it is that he who had lived for so long 
in a world of women now as dead and forgotten as the 
Jesuits, the buccaneers, the abbes, and the farmers- 
general, and all great things generally certain it is that 
the Chevalier had acquired an irresistible good humour, 
a gracious ease, an unconcern, with no trace of egoism 
discernible in it So might Jupiter have appeared to 
Alcmena a king that chooses to be a woman’s dupe, 
and flings majesty and its thunderbolts to the winds, 
that he may squander Olympus in follies, and ‘little 
suppers,’ and feminine extravagance , wishful, of all ' 
things, to be far enough away from Juno 
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The room in which the Cheralicr rccciretl company 
was hare enough, with lU shabby bit of tapestry to do 
duty as a carpet, and very dirty, old fashioned easy 
chairs the walls were covered with a cheap p«pcr, on 
which the countenances of Louts m and hji family, 
framed in wccuing willow, appeared at intcrrals among 
funeral urns, bearing the sahhmu t/ilammt by way of 
inscnption, amid a whole host of tenttmentaf emblems 
invented by Royalism under the Terror but m spite of 
all this, in spite of the old floHued ^icen silk dressing 
gown, In spite of its owner t air of dtlapidation, a 
certam fragrance of the eighteenth century clung about 
the Cheviher de Valois as he iha\-cd himself before the 
old Euhioned toilet glass, covered with cheap lace. All 
the graceless graces of ha youth seemed to reappear ; he 
might have hid three hunored thousand francs’ worth of 
debts to ha rume, and a chonot at bis door He looked 
a great man, great as Berthicr m the Retreat from 
Moscow issuing the order of the day to battalions which 
were no more. 

* M le Chevalier, Sozanne replied archly, * it seems 
to me that I have nothing to icU you — you nave only to 
look ! 

So saying, she turned and stood sidewise to prove her 
words by ocular demonstration { and the Chevaher, deep 
old gentleman, still bolding bis razor icross fan chm, 
cast nil right eye downwards upon the damsel, and pre 
tended to undentand 

‘Very good, my httle pet, wc wiD have a little talk 
together presently But you come fint, it seems to 
me. 

'But, M. Ic Chevalier am I to wait till my mother 
beats me and Mme Lardot turns me sway f If I do 
not go to Paris at once, I shall never get married here, 
where the men are so ndiculous 

‘These things cannot be helped, child I Soaety 
changes, and women suffer just as much as the nobles 

B 
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from the shocking confusion which ensues. Topsy- 
turvydom in politics ends in topsy-turvy manners 
Alas f woman soon will cease to be woman ’ (here 
he took the cotton wool out of his ears to continue his 
toilet). ‘ Women will lose a great deal by plunging 
into sentiment, they will torture their nerves, and there 
will be an end of the good old ways of our time, when a 
little pleasure was desired without blushes, and accepted 
without more ado, and the vapours ’ (he polished the 
earrings with the negroes’ heads) ‘the vapours were only 
known as a means of getting one’s way , before long 
they will take the proportions of a complaint only to be 
cured by an infusion of orange-blossoms.’ (The Cheva- 
lier burst out laughing ) ‘ Marriage, in short,’ he 

resumed, taking a pair of tweezers to pluck out a grey 
hair, ‘ marriage will come to be a very dull institution 
indeed, and it was so joyous in my time The reign of 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze, bear this m mind, 
my child, saw the last of the finest manners m the 
world ’ 

‘But, M le Chevalier,’ urged the girl, ‘it is your 
little Suzanne’s character and reputation that is at st^e, 
and you are not going to forsake her, I hope t ’ 

‘ What is all this ? ’ cried the Chevdier, with a 
finishing touch to his hair , ‘ I would sooner lose my 
name f ’ 

‘ Ah ' ’ said Suzanne. 

‘ Listen to me, little masquerader ’ He sat down in a 
large, low chair, a duchesscj as it used to be called, which 
Mme Lardot had picked up somewhere for her lodger 
Then he drew the magnificent Suzanne to him till she 
stood between his knees , and Suzanne submitted 
Suzanne who held her head so high in the streets, and had 
refused a score of overtures from admirers in Alen^on, 
not so much from self-respect as in disdain of their petti- 
ness Suzanne so brazenly made the most of the supposed 
consequences of her errors, that the old sinner, who had 
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&tliomed to nuny mptencs in penons far more aitute 
than Sozanne, taw the real tute of aflatrt at once. He 
knew well cnoagh that a ^nsette does not laugh when 
ditgrace Is really in question, but he scorned to throw 
down the tcaffolding of an engaging fib wnth n touch 
‘ We arc tUndenng oursehei, Mid he, and there was 
an inimitable subtlety In bh smile * '\Ve arcasi^cll 
conducted as the fair one whose name w e bear j we can 
marry without fear But we do not want to \egctatc 
here we long for Pans, where charming creatures can 
be nch If they are clcrcr, and we arc not a fool So we 
should like to find out whether the Cuy of Pleasure has 
young Chcyalicfi dc Valois in store for us, and a carnage 
and diamonds and an opera box There arc Russians and 
English and Austrians that arc bnnging millions to spend 
in P^t,and some of that monc) mamma settled on us as 
I mamage portion when shcgatcos our good looks. And 
besides, we are patnoiic } ue should like to help France 
to find her own monc) m these tenilcmcn s pockets 
Eh I eh I mv dear little devil s lamb, all this Is not bad 
The oaghboars will cry out upon jou a little at first 
perhaps, but success will make everything right The 
real (^me, my child, is povertr 1 and you and I both 
suffer for it As we arc not hexing in intelligence, sve 
thought we might turn our dear little reputation to 
account to take m an old bachelor, but the old bachelor, 
sweetheart, knows the alpha and omega of woman s wiles j 
which IS to tty, that you would find It easier to nut a 
grain of salt upon a sparrows tail than to persuade me 
to believe that I have had any share in your affair 
‘ Go to Pans, my child, go at the expense of a bacbe 
lors vanity j 1 am not going to hinder you. ] will help 
you, for the old bachelor, Suoanne, is the cash box 
proTided by nature for a young girl But do not thrust 
me into the affair Now, listen, my queen, understand 
ing life 10 well as you do-~you tec, you might do me a 
good deal of harm and give me trouble harm, because 
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you might spoil my marriage in a place where people 
are so particular , trouble on your account, because you 
will get yourself m a scrape for nothing, a scrape 
entirely of your own invention, sly girl , and you know, 
my pet, that I have no money left, I am as poor as a 
church mouse Ah I if I were to marry Mile. Cormon, 
if I were rich agahi, I would certainly rather have you 
than Cesanne You were always fine gold enough to 
gild lead, it seemed to me , you were made to be a great 
lord’s love , and as I knew you were a clever girl, I 
am not at all surprised by this trick of yours, I expected 
as much For a girl, this means that you burn your 
boats It is no common mind, my angel, that can do 
It , and for that reason you have my esteem,’ and he 
bestowed confirmation upon her check after the manner 
of a bishop, with two fingers 

‘ But, M Ic Chevalier, I do assure you that you arc 
mistaken, and- ’ she blushed, and dared not finish 
her sentence, at a glance he had seen through her, and 
read her plans from beginning to end. 

‘Yes, I understand, you wish me to believe you 
Very well, I believe But take my advice and go to 
M du Bousquier You have taken M. du Bousquicr’s 
linen home from the wash for five or six months, have 
you not ? Very good. I do not ask to know what 
has happened between you , but I know be is vain, 
he is an old bachelor, he is very rich, he has an income 
of two thousand five hundred livres, and spends less than 
eight hundred If you are the clever girl that I take 
you for, you will find your way to Pans at his expense 
Go to him, my pet, twist him round your fingers, and of 
all things, be supple as silk, and make a double twist and 
a knot at every word , he is just the man to be afraid 
of a scandal , and if he knows that you can make him 
sit on the stool of repentance In short, you under- 

stand, threaten to apply to the ladies of the charirable 
fund He is ambitious besides Well and good, with 
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s wife to help him there thould be nothing beyond a 
mam reach ; and are you not handiome enough and 
clever enough to make your hosband s fortune ? Why, 
plague take it, you might hold year own with a court 
lady 

The Chevalier i lut word* let the light mto Suzanne t 
brain she waj burning with impaocuce to ruih off to 
du Bouiquier but aa the could not hurry away too 
abruptly, the helped the Chevalier to dreftt, asking 
questions about Puis as tbe did to As for the 
Chenlicr, be taw that hit remarks had taken effect, and 
gave Suzanne an excuse to go, asking her to tell Cisanne 
to bnng up the chocolate that Mme, Lardot made for him 
every morning, and Suzanne forthwith ibpped off m 
tcuch of her prey 

And here follows du Bousqulcr s biography — ^He came 
of an old Alenwn fuoily in a middle rank beiwccn the 
burghers and ie country squires On the death of his 
&ther, a ccagittrate m tne cnminal court, he was left 
without resource, and, hke most mined provincials, 
betook himself to Pani to seek his fortune. When the 
Revolution broke out, du Bousquier wu a man of affairs ) 
and in those days (m spite of the Rcpubhf^ni who ire 
all up in arms for the honesty of thar government) the 
word ‘affain was used very loosely Political spies, 
jobbers, and contractoia, the men who arranged with 
the syndics of communes for the sale of the property of 
and then bought up land at low pnees to tell 
again, — all these folk, hke ministers and generals, were 
men of afiairs. 

From 1793 to 17^ du Boutquicr held contracts to 
supply the army with forage and provitioni, Dunng 
those years he Uved m a splendid mansion he was one 
of the grcit capitalists of tne time he went shares with 
Ourrard kept open house and led the scandalous life of 
the times. A Cinannatus, reaping where he had not 
•owed, and rich with stolen ranont and of com. 
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he kept petites tnatsons and a bevy of mistresses, and gave 
fine entertainments to the directors of the Republic. 
Citizen du Bousquier was one of Barras’s intimates, he 
was on the best of terms with Fouche, and hand and 
glove with Bernadette. He thought to be a Minister 
of State one day, and threw himself heart and soul into 
the party that secfetly plotted against Bonaparte before 
the battle of Marengo And but for Kellermann’s charge 
and the death of Desaix, du Bousquier would have played 
a great part in the state He was one of the upper 
members of the permanent staff of the promiscuous 
government which was driven by Napoleon’s luck to 
vanish into the side-scenes of 1793 ^ 

The victory unexpectedly won by stubborn fighting 
ended m the downfall of this party , they had placards 
ready printed, and were only waiting for the First 
Consul’s defeat to proclaim a return to the principles of 
the Mountain. 

Du bousquier, feeling convinced that a victory was 
impossible, had two special messengers on the battlefield, 
and speculated with the larger part of his fortune for a 
fall in the funds The first courier came with the news 
that Melas was victorious , but the second arriving four 
hours afterwards, at night, brought the tidings of the 
Austnan defeat Du Bousquier cursed Kellermann and 
Desaix ; the First Consul owed him millions, he dared 
not curse him But between the chance of making 
millions on the one hand, and stark ruin on the other, 
he lost his head For several days he was half idiotic; 
he had undermined his constitution with excesses to 
such an extent that the thunderbolt left him helpless 
He had something to hope from the settlement of his 
claims upon the Government, but m spite of bribes, he 
was made to feel the weight of Napoleon’s displeasure 
against army contractors who speculated on his defeat 
M de Fermon, so pleasantly nicknamed ‘ Fermons la 

^ ^ Sec Une Tenebreusc Affaire 
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causty left du Boirtqmcr without a penny The Fir»t 
Consul was even more incensed bj the immorality of 
hu private life and bis connection with Barrat and Ber 
nadotte than by hfs speculations on the Bourse ; he 
erased M du Bomquieri name from the list of 
Reccivers-general, on which a last remnant of credit 
had placed mm for Alenin s 

Of all his former wealth, nothing now remained to du 
Bousquier save an income of twelve hundred francs from 
the funds, an investment cnrirclr due to chance, which 
saved him from actual want His creditors, knowing 
nothing of the results of his liquidation, only left him 
enough m consols to bring to a thousand francs per 
annum) but thar claims were paid in full after all, when 
the outstanding debts had been collected, and the H6tel 
de Beaas6mt. du Bousquier s town house, told betides. 
So, after a close shave of bankruptcy, the loroenme 
ap<.^aktor emerged with bts name intact Preceded by 
a tremendous reputation due to hit relaDont with former 
heads of government departments, hu manner of lif^bis 
brief day of authority, and final ruin through the runt 
Consul, the man interested the city Alcnron, where 
Royalism was seocUy predominant Du Bouiouier, 
exasperated against ^mparte, with his tales of the 
Putt Consol I pettiness, of Joscphmc^i hut morals, and a 
whole store of anecdotes of ten years of Rcrolation, 
seen fium within, met with a good reception 

It was about tbu period of bis life that du Bousouicr, 
now Well over hii fortieth year, came out as a bachelor 
of thirty six He was of medium height, fat u became 
a contractor, and wilhng to display a pair of calves that 
would have done credit to a gay ana gallant attorney 
He had strongly marked features { a flattened nose with 
tufts of hair in the equine nostnls) bushy black brows, 
and eyes beneath them that looked out shrewd as M. de 
Talleyrand •own,though they had lost something of their 
bnghtneia. He wore hU brown hair very long and 
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retained the side-whiskers as they were called) 

of the time of the Republic You had only to look at 
his fingersj tufted at every joint, or at the blue knotted 
veins that stood out upon his hands, to see the unmistak- 
able signs of a very remarkable muscular development , 
and, in truth, he had the chest of the Farnese Hercules, 
and shoulders fit tQ(,bear the burden of the national debt , 
you never see such shoulders nowadays His was 
a luxuriant virility admirably described by an eighteenth 
century phrase which is scarcely intelligible to-day, 
the gallantry of a bygone age would have summed up 
du Bousquier as a ‘ payer of arrears ’ tin vrat payeur 
iT arrerages. 

Yet, as m the case of the Chevalier de Valois, there 
were sundry indications at> variance with the ex-con- 
tractor’s general appearance His vocal powers, for 
instance, were not in keeping with his muscles, not 
that It was the mere thread of a voice which sometimes 
issues from the throats of such two-footed seals , on the 
contrary, it was loud but husky, something like the 
sound of a saw cutting through damp, soft wood , it was, 
in fact, the voice of a speculator brought to grief For a 
long while du Bousquier wore the costume in vogue in 
the days of his glory the boots with turned-down tops, 
the white silk stockings, the short cloth breeches, ribbed 
with cinnamon colour, the blue coat, the waistcoat a la 
Robespierre - 

His hatred of the First Consul should have been a 
sort of passport into the best Royalist houses of Alencon, 
but the seven or eight families that made up the focal 
Faubourg Saint-Germain into which the Chevalier de 
Valois had the entrance, held aloof Almost from the 
first, du Bousquier had aspired to marry one Mile. 
Armande, whose brother was one of the most esteemed 
nobles of the town , he thought to make this brother 
play a great part in his own schemes, for he was dream- 
ing of a briUiant return match in politics He met with 
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a refuia!, for which he coniolci! him^f with luch com 
pensation at he mipht find amonp lomc half icorc of 
retired manufactutert of Pttnf d i ritftn, ownen of 
prasi land* or cattle, or trholculc linen merchant*, 
ihlnkinp that amonc thctc chance mtphi nut a pood 
match in hii way indeed, the old Kichclor had centred 
all hli hope* on a projpcctUe fortunaic marriapc which 
3 nun, eligible In *o many way*, might fairly expect to 
make For he wa* not without a certain firuncial 
acumen, of which not a few arailcd themtclici Me 
pointed out buurvct* ipeculation* a* a ruined gambler 
glrcs hints to new hands* and he wav expen at diw 
coiTnng the resources, chances, and manapement of a 
concern People looked upon him ft* a p K>d aJminis 
trator It was an often dtvcinsed qutnion whether he 
should not be mayor of AlcoTOn, but the fccollcctvun of 
hii Republican jobberies spoiled his chances and he was 
ncTcr recejred at the prefeaure 
Every luccesMxc porernment, even the poTcrnmcni 
of the ilandred Days, declined to pire him the coveted 
appointment which would have atiured his marnape 
with on elderly spinster whom he now had in hii mind 
It was his detestation of the Imperul Gmernment that 
drove him into the Rophit camp, where he stayed in 
ipitc of Insults there received* but when the Ilourbons 
rcnimcd, and still he was excluded from the prefecture, 
that final rcbulT filled him with a hatred deep at ilic 
profound secrecy In which he wrapped it Outwardly, 
he remained patiently faithful to his opinions j iccictly, 
u leader of the Liberal party in Alcn^on, 

me invisible controller of elections* and, by his cunhlnpl) 
tnaherurres and underhand methods, he worked 
°°\Vk restored Morurchy 

Vhen a man Is reduced to live through hit intellect 
? hatred is something as quiet as a little stream * 

Insignificant to all appearance, but unlalling TTiii 
was the case with du Uousquicr Ills hatred was like a 
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negro’s, so placid, so patient, that it deceives the enemy. 
For fifteen years he brooded over a revenge which no 
victory, not even the Three Days of July 1830, could 
sate 

When the Chevalier sent Suzanne to du Bousquier, 
he had his own reasons for so doing The Liberal and 
the Royalist divindd each other, in spite of the skilful 
dissimulation which hid their common aim from the rest 
of the town 

The two old bachelors were rivals. Both of them had 
planned to marry the Demoiselle Cormon, whose name 
came up m the course of the Chevalier’s conversation 
with Suzanne Both of them, engrossed by their idea, 
and masquerading in indifference, were waiting for the 
moment when some chance should deliver the old maid 
to one or other of them And the fact that they were 
rivals in this way would have been enough to make 
enemies of the pair even if each had not been the living 
embodiment of a political system 

Men take their colour from their time This pair of 
rivals IS a case in point , the historic tinge of their char- 
acters stood out in strong contrast in their talk, their ideas, 
their costume. The one, blunt and energetic, with his 
burly abrupt ways, curt speech, dark looks, dark hair, and 
dark complexion, alarming in appearance, but impotent 
in reality as insurrection, was the Republic personified , 
the other, bland and polished, elegant and fastidious, 
gaming his ends slowly but surely by diplomacy, and 
never unmindful of good taste, wa? the typical old-world 
courtier. They met on the same ground almost every 
evening It was a rivalry always courteous and urbane 
on the part of the Chevalier, less ceremonious on du 
BousquiePs, though he kept within the limits pre- 
scribed by Alen^on, for he had no wish to be driven 
ignominiously from the field The two men understood 
each other well , but no one else saw what was going 
on In spite of the minute and curious interest which 
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pronnciaJi take In the small details of which their lives 
are nude ap, no one lo much as suspected that the tno 
men were rivals 

M. le Che^*a]ler’s position was somewhat the stronger! 
he had never proposed for Mile Cormon, whereas du 
Bousquier had declared himself after a rebuff from one 
of the noblest families, and had fnet with a second 
refiaaL Still, the Chci-alicr thought so well of his 
nrai s chances, that he considered it worth w hile to deal 
him a c$ap dt^Jemec^^ treacherous thrust from a weapon 
as hnel^ tempered as Suzanne. He had fathomed du 
Bousaaier and, as will shortly be seen, he was not 
miiaken In any of hii conjectures 

Suzanne tnppcd away down the Rue du Court, along 
the Rue de la rorte dc Seez and the Rue da Bcrcail to 
the Rae du Cygne. where du Bousquicr, five years ago, 
had bought a tmaJl countnhed house built of the grey 
stoae of the district, which Is used like cranite in 
Normandy, or Breton schist In the West fhe tome 
time forage-contractor had established himself there 
in more comfort than any other house in the town 
could boast, for he had brought with him some rellci of 
past days of splendour but provincial manners and 
customs were slowly darkening the glory of the fallen 
Sanlinapalus The vestiges of past luxury looked about 
at much out of place In the hoose as a chandelier in a 
bam Harmony, which links the works of man or of 
God together, was lacking in all things brgcortmall 
A ewer with a metal Iid, such as you only sec on the 
^tskiru of Bnttiny, stood on a handsome chest of 
drawen and while the bedroom floor was covered with 
* fine carpet, the wlndow-curtiins displayed a flower 
pattern only known to cheap printed cottons. The stone 
niantelpiecc, daubed over with paint, was out of all 
keying With a handsome clock disgraced by a shabby 
pair of candlesticks. Local talent had made an un- 
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successful attempt to paint the doors in vivid contrasts of 
startling colours , while the staircase, ascended by all and 
sundry in muddy boots, had not been painted at all In 
short, du Bousquier’s house, like the time which he 
represented, was a confused mixture of grandeur and 
squalor 

Du Bousquier wis regarded as well-to-do, but he led 
the parasitical life of the Chevalier de Valois, and he 
IS always rich enough that spends less than his 
income His one servant was a country bumpkin, a 
dull-witted youth enough , but he had been trained, by 
slow degrees, to suit du Bousquier’s requirements, until 
he had learned, much as an ourang-outang might learn, 
to scour floors, black boots, brush clothes, and to come 
for his master of an evening with a lantern if it was 
dark, and a pair of sabots if it rained On great occasions, 
du Bousquier made him discard the blue-checked cotton 
blouse with loose sagging pockets behind, which always 
bulged with a handkerchief, a clasp knife, apples, or 
‘ stickjaw ’ Arrayed in a regulation suit of clothes, he 
accompanied his master to wait at table, and over-ate 
himself afterwards with the other servants Like many 
other mortals, Rene had only stuff" enough in him for one 
vice, and his was gluttony Du Bousquier made a reward 
of tins sennce, and in return his Breton factotum was 
absolutely discreet 

‘ What, have you come our way, miss ? ’ Rene asked 
when he saw Suzanne in the doorway ‘ It is not 
your day , we have not got any linen for Mme 
Lardot ’ 

‘ Big stupid I ’ laughed the fair Suzanne, as she went 
up the stairs, leaving Rene to finish a porringer full of 
buckwheat bannocks boiled in milk 

Du Bousquier was still in bed, ruminating his plans 
for fortune To him, as to all who have squeezed the 
orange of pleasure, there was nothing left but ambition 
Ambition, like gambling, is inexhaustible And, more- 
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mer, giren a good constitution, the pawions of the brain 
SN'ill altrari outlire the hearts passions 

* Here 1 am ! said Sutajinc, sitting down on the bed 
the curtain rings grated along the rods as she snept 
them sharply back with an impcnous gesture 

‘ , my charmer? asked du Housqulcr, sitting 

upneht • 

‘ Monsieur,’ Suzanne began, with much gravity, *rou 
mint be surprised to see me come in this way ( but, 
under the arcumstanecs, it is no use m> minding what 
people will say 

* What is all this about ? asked du Bousquier, folding 
bts arms. 

* Why, do you not understand? returned Suzanne 

* I know ’ (with an engaging little pout), * I know how 
ndiculous It Is when a poor girl comes to bother a man 
about things that you think mere trifles But if you 
reallr knew me, momicor, if j*ou onl) knew all that 1 
would do for a man, if he cared about me as I could care 
about you, you would never repent of marrying me. It 
It not that 1 could be of so much use to you ft/rr. by the 
ways but If we went to Pans,y^ou should sec how far 
I could bring o nun of spirit with such brains as yours, 
and especially just now, when they arc re making the 
Gorernment from top to bottom, and the foreigners are 
the misicn. Between ourselves, docs this thing in 
question really nutter after all? Is it not a piece of 
pood fortune for which you would be glad to pay a good 
deal one of these dajt/ For whom arc you going to 
think and work? ’ , 

‘For myself, to be sure! du Bousquier answered 
brutally 

Old monster I you never be a father I said 
Suzanne, with a ring in her voice which turned the 
^ * ptophecy and a curse. 

Come, Suzanne, no nonsense} I am dreaming still, 
I think. 
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‘ What more do you want in the w^ of reality ? ’ 
cried Suzanne, rising to her feet Du Bousquier 
scrubbed his head with his cotton nightcap, which he 
twisted round and round with a fidgety energy that 
told plainly of prodigious mental ferment 

‘ He actually believes it • * Suzanne said within herself 
‘ And his vanity is tickled Good Lord, how easy it is 
to take them in ^ ’ 

‘ Suzanne I What the deuce do you want me to do ? 
It IS so extraordinary . I that thought The 

fact IS But no, no, it can’t be ’ 

‘ Do you mean that you cannot marry me ? ’ 

‘ Oh, as to that, no. I am not free ’ 

‘ Is It Mile Armande or Mile. Cormon, who have 
both refused you already ? Look here, M du Bousquier, 
It is not as if I was obliged to get gendarmes to drag 
you to the registrar’s office to save my character 
There are plenty that would marry me, but I have 
no intention whatever of taking a man that does not 
know my value You may be sorry some of these 
days that you behaved like this , for if you will not take 
your chance to-day, not for gold, nor silver, nor any- 
thing in this world will I give it you again.’ 

‘ But, Suzanne are you sure ? ’ 

‘ Sir, for what do you take me ? ’ asked the girl, drap- 
ing herself in her virtue ‘ I am not going to put you 
in mind of the promises you made, promises that have 
been the rum of a poor girl, when all her fault was that 
she looked too high and loved too much ’ 

But joy, suspicion, self-interest, and a host of con- 
tending emotions had taken possession of du Bousquier. 
For a long time past he had made up his mind that he 
would marry Mile. Cormon , for after long ruminations 
over the Charter, he saw that it opened up magnificent 
prospects to his ambition through the channels of a 
representative government His marriage with that 
mature spinster would raise his social position very 
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moch j he would act^uirc great influence in Alenin 
And here this wily Suzanne had contured up a storm, 
which put him m a most awkward dilemma^ Hut for 
that pnrate hope of his, he would hare mamed Suzanne 
out of band, and put himself openly at the head of the 
Liberal party in the town Such a mamage meant the 
6nal renunciation of the best sociel), and a drop into 
the ranks of the wealthy tradesmen ihopkccjcjs, rich 
manoiactaren, and graziers who, beyond a doubt, would 
carry him as thar candidate in triumph Already du 
Bousquier caught a glimpse of the Opposition benches^ 
He did not attempt to bide hit solemn deliberations { he 
rubbed his band over his head, made a wiip of the cotton 
nightcap, and a damaging confession of the nudity 
beneath it. As for Suzanne, after the wont of those 
who succeed beyond thdr utmost hopes, she tat dumb* 
founded To hide her amazement at his behaMour, the 
drooped hke a hapless nctim before her seducer, while 
within herself she laughed like a gniette on a frolic, 

* My dear child, I will hate nothing to do with 
hi^r panky of this sort. 

This brid formula was the result of bis cogitations. 
The ex-contractor to the Goremment prided himself 
upion belonging to that piarticular school of cynic philo- 
sophers which declines to be * taken in by women, and 
Includes the whole sex ui one category as suspiaous 
charaaers. Strong minded men of this stamp weaklings 
arc they for the most part, hare a catechism of their 
own in the matter of womankind Ercry woman, 
according to them, from the Queen of France to the 
nulbner, is at heart a rake, a hussy a dangerous 
creature, not to tay 1 bit of a rascal, a liar in graln^ a 
beme incapable of a senous thought. For du Bousquier 
and his like, woman Is a maleficent hajaiirt that must 
be left to dance, and ring, and laugh They sec 
nothing holy, nothing great In woman i for them she 
represents, not the poetry of the tenses, but grots sensu 
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ality They are like gluttons who should mistake the 
kitchen for the dining-room On this showing, a man 
must be a consistent tyrant, unless he means to be 
enslaved And in this respect, again, du Bousquier and 
the Chevalier de Valois stood at opposite poles 

As he delivered himself of the above remark, he flung 
his nightcap to the foot of the bed, much as Gregory 
the Great might have flung down the candle while he 
launched the thunders of an excommunication , and 
Suzanne learned that the old bachelor wore a false front 
‘ Bear in mind, M du Bousquier, that by coming 
here I have done my duty,’ she remarked majestically. 
‘ Remember that I was bound to offer you my hand and 
to ask for yours , but, at the same time, remember that 
I have behaved with the dignity of a self-respecting 
woman , I did not lower myself so far as to cry like a 
fool, I did not insist, I have not worried you at all 
Now you know my position You know that I cannot 
stay in Alen^on If I do, my mother will beat me , 
and Mme Lardot is as high and mighty over principles 
as if she washed and ironed with them. She will turn 
me away And where am I to go, poor work-girl that 
I am? To the hospital? Am I to beg for bread? 
Not I I would sooner fling myself into the Bnllante 
or the Sarthe Now, would it not be simpler for me to 
go to Pans ? Mother might find some excuse for send- 
ing me, an uncle wants me to come, or an aunt is going 
to die, or some lady takes an interest in me It is just 
a question of money for the travelling expenses and 
you know what ’ 

This news was immeasurably more important to du 
Bousquier than to the Chevalier de Valois, for reasons 
which no one knew as yet but the two rivals, though 
they will appear in the course of the story At this 
point, suffice it to say that Suzanne’s fib had thrown the 
sometime forage-contractor’s ideas into such confusion 
that he was incapable of thinking seriously But 
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for thit bcprilderment, but for the »ecret joy in his 
heart (for a mm t own vanity li a swindler that never 
lack* a dupe) it must have struck him that my honest 
girl, "With a heart lOjl unspoiled, would have died a 
hundred deaths rather than enter upon such a discussion, 
or make a demmd for money He must have seen the 
look in the girl s eye*, seen thel gambler's ruthlc» 
meanness that would take a life to gam money for a 
stake. 

* Would you really go to Pans ? he asked. 

The words brought a twinkle to Suzanne s grey eyes, 
but It was lost upon du Bousquicrt self-satis&ction 

‘ I would mdeed, sir 

But at this du Boust^uier broke out Into a smgular 
lament. He had just paid the balance of the purchase 
money for hit bouse } md there was the painter, and the 

f ;lazier, md the bricklayer, and the carpenter Suzanne 
et him talk she was waiting for the hgures. Du 
Bousqmer at last proposed three hundred frmes, and at 
this Snranne got Up as if to go. 

‘ Eh, whit! Where are you going ? du Bousqoier 
cned uneaidy — * A fine thing to be a bachelor, be said 
to himself ‘ I U be hanged if I remember doing more 
than rumple the girls collar | and hey presto ! on the 
strength of ajoke she takes upon berseli to draw a bQI 
upon you, point blmk 1 

SuTjnne memwhilc began to cry ‘Monsieur, she 
said, ‘I am going to Mmc. Granson, the treasurer of 
the Maternity Fund she pulled one poor girl in the 
same straits out of the water (as you may say) to my 
knowledge 

‘ Mmc. Grmson ? 


‘Yes. She it related to Mile Cormon, the lady 

E tronett of the soacty Asking your pardon, some 
lies m the town have started a society that will keep 
mmy a poor creature from making away with her chilcL 
like that pretty Faustmc of Argcntm did ; and paid 
c 
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for It with her life at Mortagne just three years 
ago ’ 

‘ Here, Suzanne,’ returned du Bousquier, holding out 
a key, ‘open the desk yourself There is a bag that has 
been opened, with six hundred francs still left in it It 
IS all I have ’ 

Du Bousquier’s thopfallen expression plainly showed 
how httle goodwill went with his compliance 

‘An old thief* ’ said Suzanne to herself ‘I will tell 
tales about his false hair * ’ Mentally she compared 
him with that delightful old Chevalier de Valois, he 
had given her nothing, but he understood her, he had 
advised her, he had the welfare of his gnsettes at heart 
‘If you are deceiving me, Suzanne,’ exclaimed the 
object of this unflattering comparison, as he watched 
her hand in the drawer, ‘ you shall ’ 

‘ So, monsieur, you would not give me the money if 
I asked you for it ? ’ interrupted she with queenly 
insolence 

Once recalled to the ground of gallantry, recollections 
of his prime came back to the ex-contractor He 
grunted assent Suzanne took the bag and departed, 
first submitting her forehead to a kiss which he gave, 
but m a manner which seemed to say, ‘This is an 
expensive privilege, but it is better than being brow- 
beaten by counsel in a court of law as the seducer of a 
young woman accused of child murder ’ 

Suzanne slipped the bag into a pouch-shaped basket 
on her arm, execrating du Bousquier’s stinginess as she 
did so, for she wanted a thousand francs If a girl is 
once possessed by a desire, and has taken the first step* 
in trickery and deceit, she will go to great lengths As 
the fair clear-starcher took her way along the Rue de 
Bercail, it suddenly occurred to her that the Maternity 
Fund under Mile Cormon’s presidency would probably 
make up the sum which she regarded as sufficient for a 
start, a very large amount in the eyes of an Alencon 
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^sette And beside^ she baled du Bouu^^ufer, and du 
Bousquier seemed frightened when she taJked of cof>- 
fcssing her so-called stralc to Mrae. Granson \VTicrc 
fore Sirxannc determined that whether or no ihe made 
a farthing out of the Matcrniij Fund, she would 
entangle du Bouiqmer in the intatr)C3blc undergrowth 
of the gossip of a country town There ts something 
of a monkey’s lore of mischief in escry grtsettc 
Suzanne composed her countenance dolorously and 
betook herself accordingly to Mme, Granson 

Mme, Granson was uic widow of a licatenanl-coloncl 
of artillery who fell at Jena. Her whole rcarly income 
consisted of a penilon of nine hundred Irancs for her 
lifetime, and her one possession besides was a ion whose 
education and maintenance had absorbed every penny of 
her savings. She lived in the Rue du Dercail^m one ot the 
cheerless mound floor apartments through which you can 
sec iVom back to front at a glance as you walk down the 
mam itrect of any little town. Three steps, niing 
pyramid fashion brought you to the level of the house 
door, which opened upon o passage way and a little yard 
beyond, With a wooden-roofed staircase at the further 
end. Mme Granson s kitchen and diningroom 
occupied the space on one side of the pjswgc, on the 
other side a single room did duty for a vaneiy of pur 
poses, for the widow t bedroom among others Her 
son, a young man of thrcc-and twenty, slept upstain 
/ m an attic above the first floor A^nase Granson 
concributed six hundred francs to the poor mothers 
bousekeepmp He was distantly related to Mile. 
Cormoo, whose influence had obtained him a little 
post in the rcgiitrar'i office, where he was employed 
in making out certificates of births, mamages, and 
deaths. 

After thu^ my ong the little chilly yelJow- 

corttincd parlour, the furniture covered vrith yellow 
Utrecht velvet, and Mme. Granson going round the 
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room, after her visitors had left, to straighten the little 
straw mats put down in front of each chair, so as to save 
the waxed and polished red brick floor from contact 
with dirty boots , and, this being accomplished, return- 
ing to her place beside her work-table under the portrait 
of her lieutenant-general. The becushioned armchair, in 
which she sat at ner sewing, was always drawn up 
between the two windows, so that she could look up 
and down the Rue du Bercail and see every one that 
passed She wns a good sort of woman, dressed with a 
homely simplicity in keeping with a pale face, beaten 
thin, as It were, by many cares You felt the stern 
soberness of poverty in every little detail in that house, 
just as you breathed a moral atmosphere of austenty and 
upright provincial ways 

Mother and son at this moment were sitting together 
in the dming-room over their breakfast a cup of coffee, 
bread and butter and radishes And here, if the reader 
is to understand how gladly Mme Granson heard 
Suzanne, some explanation of the secret hopes of the 
household must be given 

Athanase Granson was a thin, hollow-cheeked young 
man of medium height, with a white face in which a 
pair of dark eyes, bright with thought, looked like two 
marks made with charcoal The somewhat worn con- 
tours of that face, the curving line of the lips, a sharply 
turned-up chin, a regularly cut marble forehead, a 
melancholy expression caused by the consciousness of 
power on the one hand and of poverty on the other, all 
these signs and characteristics told of imprisoned genius 
So much so indeed, that anywhere but at Alenfon his 
face would have won help for him from distinguished 
men, or from the women that can discern genius 
incognito For if this was not genius, at least it was the 
outward form that genius takes , and if the strength of 
a high heart was wanting, it looked out surely from 
those eyes And yet, while Athanase could find expres- 
sion for the loftiest feeling, an outer husk of shyness 
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spoiled erciTthjng in him, down 10 the very charm of 
youth, jutt ai the frost of penury disheartened every 
effort Shut in by the narrow arde of provincoJ life, 
without approbation, encouragement, or on) waj of 
escape, the thought within him was dying out before its 
dawn And Athanase besidca bad tly fierce pndc which 
poverty intenufics in certain natures, the kind of 
pnde by which a man grows great In the stress of battle 
with men and arcumstance, while at the outset it only 
handicaps him 

Genius manifests Itself in two waj's — either by taking 
Its own os soon as it finds It. like a Napoleon or a 
Moherc, or by patiently revealing itself and waiting 
for recc^iaon Young Granson belonged to the latter 
class. He was easily ditoouraged^ ignorant of his \alue. 
Ha turn of mind was contempUuv e, he lived m ihooght 
rather than in action, and possiblr, to those who can 
not imagine genius without the trenebmans spark of 
enthusiasm, he might have seemed incomplete Dut 
Athanase s power uy in the world of thought He 
was to pass through successive phases of emotion, 
hidden from ordinaiy eyes, to one of those sudden 
resolves which bring the chapter to a close and set 
fools declaring that ‘the man Is mad The worlds 
contempt for poverty was sapping the life in Athanase 
The bow, continiully strung tigbicr and tighter^ was 
slackened by the encrvotlne close air of a solitude 
with never a breath of fresh air in it He was 
giving way under the strain of a cruel and fruitless 
Athanase bad that in him which might have 
placed hlf name among the foremost names of France 
he bad known what it was to gate with glowing eyes 
over Alpine haghti and fields of air whither unfctterc 
genius soars and now be was pining to death like 
some caged and starved eagle. 

While he bad worked on unnoticed in the town 
librarv, he buried bis dreams of fimie in his own soul 
lest they should injure bis prospects j and he earned 
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besides another secret bidden even more deeply m his 
heart, the secret love which hollowed his checks and 
sallowed his forehead. 

Athanase loved his distant cousin, that Mile Cormon, 
for whom his unconscious rivals du Bousquier and the 
Chevalier de Valoy; were lying in ambush. It was 
a love born of self-interest Mile Cormon was supposed 
to be one of the richest people in the town , and he, 
poor boy, had been drawn to love her partly through 
the desire for material welfare, partly through a wish 
formed times without number to gild his mother’s 
declining years, and partly also through cravings for 
the physical comfort necessary to men who live an 
intellectual life In his own eyes, his love was dis- 
honoured by Its very natural origin , and he was afraid 
of the ridicule which people pour on the Jove of a young 
man of three-and-twenty for a woman of forty And 
yet his love was quite sincere Much that happens in 
the provinces would be improbable upon the face of it 
anywhere else, especially in matters of this kind 

But in a country town there are no unforeseen 
contingencies, there is no coming and going, no 
mystery, no such thing as chance Marriage is a 
necessity, and no family will accept a man of dissolute 
life A connection between a young fellow like Atha- 
nase and a handsome girl might seem a natural thing 
enough in a great city , in a country town it would be 
enough to rum a young man’s chances of marriage, 
especially if he were poor, for when the prospective 
bridegroom is wealthy an awkward business of this sort 
may be smoothed over Between the degradation of 
certain courses and a sincere love, a man that is not 
heartless can make but one choice if he happens to be 
poor , he will prefer the disadvantages of virtue to the 
disadvantages of vice But m a country town the 
number of women with whom a young man can fell in 
love IS strictly limited A pretty girl with a fortune is 
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beyond hi» reach in a place where crery one t Income i* 
known to a farthme A pcnnilcu beauty it equally out 
of the quetiion To take her for a wi/c would be ‘ to 
maiTT hunger and thirtt,* at the pronncial taymg poet. 
Finally, caibacy hat its dangers in youth These 
reSectioRs explain how it has come to pass that 
mamage is the very basis of provincM life 

Men in whom genius it hot and unquenchable, who 
are forced to take thnr stand on the independence of 
poverty, ought to leave these cold regions} in the pro- 
vinces thought meets with the persecution of brutal 
indifference, and no woman cares or dares to play the 
part of a sister of charity to the worker, the lover of art 
or saences 

\Vho can nghtly understand Athanaset love for 
Mile. Connon ? Not the nch, the sultans of soacly, 
who can find seraglios at their pleasure } not respecta 
bflity, keeping to the track beaten hard by prejudice} 
nor yet those women who shut their eyes to the cravings 
of the artist temperament, and, taking it for granted that 
both sexes are governed by the same laws, insist upon a 
system of reaprodty in their particular virtues. The 
appeal must, p^aps, be made to young men who suffer 
from the repression of young desires just as they are 
putting forth their full strength j to the artist whose 
^ius IS stilled within him by poverty dll it becomes a 
disease } to power at first unsupponed, persecuted, and 
too often unfriended till it emerges at length tnurapbant 
from the twofold agony of soul and body 
These will know the throbbing pangs of the cancer 
which was gnawing Athanasc. Such as these have 
raised long cruel debates within themselves, with the 
whigh end in light and no means of attaining to it. 
^cy have pmed through the cxpcnencc of abortive 
effort they have left the spawn of genius on the barren 
sands They know that the atrength of desire b as the 
scope of the imagmadon the higher the leap, the 
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lower the fall , and how many restraints are broken in 
such falls * These, like Athanase, catch glimpses of a 
glorious future in the distance, all that lies between 
seems but a transparent film of gauze to their piercing 
sight , but of that film which scarcely obscures the 
vision, society makes a wall of brass Urged on by 
their vocation, by tne artist’s instinct within them, they 
too seek times without number to make a stepping- 
stone of sentiments which society turns in the same way 
to practical ends. What * when marriages in the 
provinces are calculated and arranged on every side 
with a view to securing material welfare, shall it be 
forbidden to a struggling artist or man of science to 
keep two ends in view, to try to ensure his own sub- 
sistence that the thought within him may live ? 

Athanase Granson, with such ideas as these ferment- 
ing in his head, thought at first of marriage with Mile. 
Cormon as a definite solution of the problem of 
existence He would be free to work for fame, he 
could make his mother comfortable, and he felt sure 
of himself he knew that he could be faithful to Mile. 
Cormon But soon his purpose bred a real passion 
in him It was an unconscious process He set 
himself to study Mile Cormon , then familiarity exer- 
cised its spell, and at length Athanase saw nothing but 
beauties the defects were all forgotten 

The senses count for so much m the love of a young 
man of three-and-twenty Through the heat of desire ' 
woman is seen as through a prism From this point 
of view It was a touch of genius in Beaumarchais to 
make the page Cherubino m the play strain Marcellina 
to his heart If you recollect, moreover, that poverty 
restricted Athanase to a life of great loneliness, that 
there was no other woman to look at, that his eyes were 
always fastened upon Mile Cormon, and that all the light 
m the picture was concentrated upon her, it seems 
natural, does it not, that he should love her ? The 
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reeling hidden in the deMhs of his heart could but grow 
stronger day by day Desire and pain and hope and 
meditation, in silence and repose, were filling up Atha 
oase s soul to the bnm every hour added Its drop As 
his senses came to the aid of imagination and widened 
the inner honron. Mile, Cormon bccync more and more 
awe inspinng, and he greu more and more timid 

TTic mother had guessed U alL She was a provincial, 
and she frankly calculated the advantages of the match 
MUe. Cormon might think herself very lucky to nurry 
a young man of tu.'cnty three with plenty of brains, a 
likely man to do honour to hts name and country 
Still the obstacles, Athinaie spovertyand Mile Cormon s 
agCjSecmed to her tobe insurmountable} therewasnothing 
for it that she could see but patience. She had a policy 
of her own, like du Bcusqulcr and the Chevalier de 
Vtloo, she was on the lookout for her opportunity, 
waiting with 'wiu sharpened by self interest and a 
mothers love, for the propitious moment. 

Of the Chevalier de Valois, Mme. Granion had no 
suspiaon whatsoever da Bousqulcr she still credited 
with views upon the lady, albat Mile. Cormon had once 
refused him. An adroit and secret enemy, Mme 
Granson did the ca<ontractor untold harm to serve the 
son to whom she had not spoken a word After this, 
who docs not see the importance of Suzanne s he once 
confided to Mme Granson ? What a weapon put into 
^e hands of the chintiWe treasurer of the Maternity 
Fund 1 How demurely the would carry the talc from 
hyuse to house when she asked for lubscnptions for the 
chaste Sirr nne ! 

At this particular moment Athanasc was pensively 
sitting With his elbow on the tabic, balancing a spoon 
on ^ edge of the empty bowl before him. He looked 
with unieong eyes round the poor room, over the walls 
wered with an old fashioned paper only seen In wlne- 
sbops, at the window-curtains with a chessboard pattern 
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of pink-and-white squares, at the red-brick floor, the 
straw-bottomed chairs, the painted wooden sideboard, 
the glass door that opened into the kitchen. As he sat 
facing his mother and with his back to the fire, and as 
the fireplace was almost opposite the door, the first 
thing which caught Suzanne’s eyes was his pale face, 
with the light from the street window falling full upon 
It, a face framed in dark hair, and eyes with the gleam 
of despair in them, and a fever kindled by the morning’s 
thoughts 

The grisette surely knows by instinct the pain and 
sorrow of love , at the sight of Athanase, she felt that 
sudden electric thrill which comes we know not whence 
We cannot explain it, some strong-minded persons 
deny that it exists, but many a woman and many a man 
has felt that shock of sympathy It is a flash, lighting 
up the darkness of the future, and at the same time a 
presentiment of the pure joy of love shared by two souls, 
and a certainty that this other too understands It is 
more like the strong, sure touch of a master hand upon 
the clavier of the senses than anything else. Eyes are 
riveted by an irresistible fascination, hearts are troubled, 
the music of joy rings in the ears and thrills the soul , 
a voice cries, ‘ It is he I ’ And then then very likely, 
reflection throws a douche of cold water over all this 
turbulent emotion, and there is an end of it. 

In a moment, swift as a clap of thunder, a broadside 
of new thoughts poured in upon Suzanne A lightning 
flash of love burned the weeds which had sprung up in 
dissipation and wantonness She saw all that she was los- 
ing by blighting her name with a he, the desecration, the 
degradation of it Only last evening this idea had been 
a joke, now it was like a heavy sentence passed upon 
her She recoiled before her success But, after all, it 
was quite impossible that anything should come of this 
meeting , and the thought of Athanase’s poverty, and a 
vague hope of making money and coming back from 
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Piri* with both hand* foil to say, ‘ I loved you ill 
along —or fete, if you will have it so — dned up the 
beneficent dew The ambmoiu damsel asked shyly to 
speak for a moment with Mme Granson, who took her 
into her bedroom- 

When Suzanne came out again she looked once more 
at Athanasc He was idll sitting in Ue same attitude. 
She choked back her tears. 

As for Mme. Granson, she was radiant. She had 
found a temble weapon to use against dn Bouinuier at 
last she could deal him a deadly blow So the pro 
mised the poor victim of seducaon the support of all the 
ladies who fubsenbed to the Maternity Fund She fore- 
saw a dozen calls in prospect- In the course of the 
morning and afternoon the would conjure down a 
temfic storm upon the elderly bachelors head The 
Chevalier de Valois certainly foresaw the turn that 
matten were likely to take, but he had not expected 
anything like the amount of scandal that came of it. 

‘We are going to dme with Mile Cormon, you 
know, dear boy, said Mme Granson j ‘ take rather more 
pains with your appearance. It u a mistake to neglect 
your dress as you do you look so untidy Put on your 
best frilled shirt and your green cloth coat I have my 
reasons, the added, with a mystenous air ‘And 
besidet, there will be a CTcat many people; Mile. Cor 
mon is going to the Prdbaudet duectiy If a young 
man Is thinnng of marrying he ought to make him 
self ag m every possible way If girls would 

only teli the truth my boy, dear me I you would be 
surprised at the things that take that fancy It is 
often qmte enough if a young man ndes by at the head 
of a company of artillery, or comes to a dance m a smt of 
clothes that fits him passably well. A certain war of 
carrying the head, a melancnoly attitude, is enough to 
set a giri imagining a whole life { we mvent a romance 
to suit the hero often he is only a stupid yonng man. 
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but the marriage is made. Take notice of M. de 
Valois, study him, copy his manners , see how he looks 
at ease , he has not a constrained manner, as you have. 
And talk a little , any one might think that you knew 
nothing at all, you that know Hebrew by heart ’ 

Athanase heard ^her submissively, but he looked sur- 
prised He rose, took his cap, and went back to his 
work 

‘Can mother have guessed my secret ?’ he thought, 
as he went round by the Rue de Val-Noble where 
Mile Cormon lived, a little pleasure in which he 
indulged of a morning His head was swarming with 
romantic fancies 

‘ How little she thinks that going past her house at 
this moment is a young man who would love her dearly, 
and be true to her, and never cause her a single care, 
and leave her fortune entirely in her own hands * Oh 
me * what a strange fatality it is that we two should live 
as we do in the same town and within a few paces of 
each other, and yet nothing can bring us any nearer * 
How if I spoke to her to-night ? ’ 

Meanwhile Suzanne went home to her mother, 
thinking the while of poor Athanase, feeling that for 
him she could find it in her heart to do what many a 
woman must have longed to do for the one beloved with 
superhuman strength , she could have made a stepping- 
stone of her beautiful body if so he might come to his 
kingdom the sooner 

And now we must enter the house where all the 
actors in this Scene (Suzanne excepted) were to meet 
that very evening, the house belonging to the old maid, 
the converging point of so many interests. As for 
Suzanne, that young woman with her well-grown 
beauty, with courage sufficient to burn her boats, like 
Alexander, and to begin the battle of life with an 
uncalled-for sacnfice of her character, she now disappears 
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from the sum after bnnglng about a violently exciting 
utuition Her mihes, moreover, were more than ful 
filled A few dap afterwardi she left her native place 
with 3 stock of money and fine clothes, Including a 
superb green rep gown and a preen bonnet lined wTth 
rose cofouT, M. de Valois* gifts, vrlych Sozanne liked 
better than anyihingcltc, better esen than the Matcmitj 
Soacty * money If the Chevalier had gone to Pans 
while Suunne was in her hcy*day, she would assuredly 
hare left all for him 

And so this chaste Susanna, of whom the elders 
scarcely bad more chan a glimpse, settled herself com 
fortably and hopefully in Pans, while all Alcn^on was 
dep^inng the misfortunes with which the ladm of the 
ChantalHe and Maternity Soaeties had manifested so 
lirelr a sympathy 

while Suunne might be taken as a type of the band 
some Norman virgins who furnish, on the showing of a 
learned phpicdan, one third of the supply devoured b) 
the monster, Paris, she entered herself, and remained in 
those higher branches of her profession In which some 
regard IS paid to appearantts. In an age in which, as M 
de Valois said, ‘woman has ceased to be woman, .she 
was known merely as Mmc. du Va! Noble > In other 
times she would have nvaUed an Impcna, a Rhodope, a 
Ninon One of che most distinguished writers of the 
Rotonaon took her nnder his protection, and very 
likdy will marry her some dayi be u a journalist, and 
above public opinion, seeing that he creates a new one 
t vjy six years 

In almost every prefecture of the second magnitude 
there It some salon frequented not exactly by the cream 
of the local society, hut^ personage* both considerable 
and well consider The host and hostess probably 
will be among the foremost people in the town To 
^em all housea arc open j no entertainment, no public 
dinner is given, but they arc asked to it ) but m thetr 
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salon you will not meet the gens a chateau lords of the 
manor, peers of France living on their broad acres, and 
persons of the highest quality in the department, though 
these are all on visiting terms with the family, and 
exchange invitations to dinners and evening parties 
The mixed society to be found there usually consists of 
the lesser noblesse resident in the town, with the clergy 
and judicial authorities It is an influential assemblage 
All the wit and sense of the district is concentrated in 
Its solid, unpretentious ranks Everybody in the set 
knows the exact amount of his neighbour’s income, and 
professes the utmost indifference to dress and luxury, 
trifles held to be mere childish vanity compared with 
the acquisition of a mouchotr a boeufs a pocket-handker- 
chief of some ten or a dozen acres, purchased after as 
many years of pondering and intriguing and a prodigious 
deal of diplomacy. 

Unshaken in its prejudices whether good or ill, the 
coterie goes on its way without a look before or behind. 
Nothing from Pans is allowed to pass without a pro- 
longed scrutiny , innovations are ridiculous, and consols 
and cashmere shawls alike objectionable Provincial-; 
read nothing and wish to learn nothing , for them, 
science, literature, and mechanical invention are as the 
thing that is not If a prefect does not suit their notions, 
they do their best to have him removed , jf this cannot 
be done, they isolate him So will you see the inmates 
of a beehive wall up an intruding snail with wax Finally, 
of the gossip of the salon, history is made. Young 
married women put in an appearance there occasionally 
(though the card-table is the one resource) that their 
conduct may be stamped with the approval of the coterie 
and their social status confirmed 

Native susceptibilities are sometimes wounded by the 
supremacy of a single house, but the rest comfort them- 
selves with the thought that they save the expense 
entailed by the position. Sometimes it happens that 
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no one can afford to keep open haojc, and then the big- 
wigi of the place look about them for aome harmless 
person whose character, position, and social standing 
offer gnarantccs for the neutrality of the ground, and 
alarm nobodj 1 vanity or self interest* This bad been 
the case it Alenfon For a long tfne past the best 
society of the town has been wont to assemble m the 
house of the old maid before mentioned, who little 
suspected Mme. Grinson t designs on her fortune, or the 
secret hopes of the two elderly bachelors who have just 
been unmasked* 

Mile. Cormon was Mme Granson t fourth cousui 
She lived with her mothers brother, a sometime vicar 
general of the bishopnc of Siet she had been her 
xmdc s ward and would one day mbmt his fortune. 
Rose Mane Victou'e Cormon was the last representative 
of a house whidh, plebeun tbongh it was, had assocuted 
and often allied itself with the noblesse, and ranked 
among the oldest funihes m the pronoce. In former 
times the Connoni bad been intendants of the duchy 
of Alenyon, and had given a goodlv number of magis- 
tratei to the benc^ and several bishops to the Church 
M de Sponde, Mile. Cormon s maternal grandfather, 
was elected by the noblesse to the States-Gcneral and 
M Cormon, her father, had been asked to represent 
the Third Estate, but neither of them accepted the 
respoottbUity For the last century, the daughters of 
the house had mamed into the noble frmtlies of the 
pronnee, m such sort that the Cormons were grafted 
into pretty nearly every genealogical tree in the ouchy 
No bargher family came so near being noble. 

The house in which the present Hfile. Cormon hved 
^d never passed out of the £umly imcc it was built by 
Rerrc Cormon in the reign of Henn iv j and of all the 
old mild s worldly possessions, this one appealed most to 
the greed of her elderly suitors { though, so far firom 
Innging in money, the anv«Lral home of the Cormons 
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was a positive expense to its owner. But it is such an 
unusual thing, in the very centre of a country town, to 
find a house handsome without, convenient within, 'and 
free from mean surroundings, that all Alen^on shared 
the feeling of envy 

The old mansion stood exactly halfway down the 
Rue du Val-Noble, The Val-Noble^ as It was called, 
probably because the Brillante, the little stream which 
flows through the town, has hollowed out a little valley 
for Itself in a dip of the land thereabouts The most 
noticeable feature of the house was its massive architec- 
ture, of the style introduced from Italy by Mane de’ 
Medici , all the corner-stones and facings were cut with 
diamond-shaped bosses, in spite of the difficulty of 
working in the granite of which it is built It was a 
two-storied house with a very high-pitched roof, and a 
row of dormer windows, each with its carved tympanum 
standing picturesquely enough above the lead-lined 
parapet with its ornamental balustrade A grotesque 
gargoyle, the head of some fantastic bodyless beast, dis- 
charged the rain-water through its jaws into the street 
below, where great stone slabs, pierced with five holes, 
were placed to receive it Each gable terminated in a 
leaden finial, a sign that this was a burgher’s house, for 
none but nobles had a right to put up a weathercock in 
olden times To right and left of the yard stood the 
stables and the coach-house , the kitchen, laundry, and 
wood-shed One of the leaves of the great gate used to 
stand open , so that passers-by, looking in through the 
little low wicket with the bell attached, could see the 
parterre in the middle of a spacious paved court, and the 
low-clipped privet hedges which marked out miniature 
borders full of monthly roses, clove gilliflowers, scabious, 
and lilies, and Spanish broom, as well as the laurel- 
bushes and pomegranates and myrtles which grew m 
tubs put out of doors for the summer 

The scrupulous neatness and tidiness of the place must 
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hi7e ttrueJe my strmgcr, and fumlshcd him with a clue 
to the old maid* character The mutic»3*f eyes moat 
hare been unemployed, careful, and pryuig Jen, pcrliaps, 
from any natural bent, than for want of any occupation 
Who but an elderly spinner, at a lost how to fill an 
alwap empty day, would have tniitt|d that no blade of 
gran should show itself m the paved courtyard, that the 
wall tops should be scoured, that the broom should 
always be busy, that the coach should never be left with 
the feather curtamt undrawn i Who else, from sheer 
lack of other employment, could have introduced some 
thing like Dut<± clcanbncss into a little province 
between Perche, Normandy, and Bnttany, where the 
nadvei make boast of their crass indifference to comfort ? 
The Chevalier never climbed tbesteps without reflecting 
inwardly that the house was fit for a peer of France 
and du Boosquier similarly cooildered that the Mayor 
of Alen^on ought to live there. 

A glass door at the top of the flight of neps gave 
admittance to an mte-chimber lighted by a second glass 
door opposite, above a corresponding flight of steps 
leading into the garden This part of the house, a kind 
of gallery floored with square red tiles, and wainscoted 
to elbow height, was a hospital for invalid firmly por 
traits one here and there had lost an eye or sustained 
Injury to a shoulder, another stood with a hole in the 
place where his bat should have been, yet another had 
lost a leg by amputation Here cloais, clogi^ over 
^oes, and umhrelhu were left crciybody deposited his 
Wongings in the intc-rh*mbcr on mi arrival, and took 
thra again at hu departure A long bench was set 
•fiiUMt either wall for the aervants who oimc of an 
with their lanterns to fetch home their masters 
and mistpm>»t, and a big stove was set in the middle 
to ^dgate the icy Masts which swept across finm door 
to door 

This gallery, then divided the ground floor into two 
D 
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equal parts The staircase rose to the left on the side 
nearest the courtyard, the rest of the space being taken 
up by the great dining-room, with its windows looking 
out upon the garden, and a pantry beyond, which com- 
municated with the kitchen To the right lay the 
salon, lighted by fCur windows, and a couple of smaller 
rooms beyond it, a boudoir which gave upon the garden, 
and a room which did duty as a study and looked into 
the courtyard There was a complete suite of rooms 
on the first floor, beside the Abbe de Sponde’s apart- 
ments , while the attic story, in all probability roomy 
enough, had long since been given over to the tenancy 
of rats and mice Mile Cormon used to report their 
nocturnal exploits to the Chevalier de Valois, and 
marvel at the futility of all measures taken against them. 

The garden, about half an acre in extent, was bounded 
by the Brillante, so called from the mica spangles which 
glitter in its bed , not, however, in the Val-Noble, for 
the manufacturers and dyers of Alen^on pour all their 
refuse into the shallow stream before it reaches this 
point , and the opposite bank, as always happens 
wherever a stream passes through a town, was lined 
with houses where various thirsty industries were 
carried on Luckily, Mile Cormon’s neighbours were 
all of them quiet tradesmen a baker, a fuller, and 
one or two cabinet-makers Her garden, full of old- 
fashioned flowers, naturally ended in a terrace, by way 
of a quay, with a short flight of steps down to the 
water’s edge Try to picture the wallflowers growing 
in blue-and-white glazed jars along the balustrade by 
the river, behold a shady walk to right and left beneath 
the square-clipped lime-trees, and you will have some 
idea of a scene full of unpretending cheerfulness and 
sober tranquillity, you can see the views of homely 
humble life along the opposite bank, the quaint houses, 
the trickling stream of the Bnllante, the garden itself, 
the linden walks under the garden walls, and the vener- 
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able home bmlt by the Cofmoni, How peaccfiil, how 
qniet it was ( If there waa no ottenution, there was 
nothing transitory, crerythlng scemetJ to fast for erer 
there. 

The ground floor rooms, therefore, were given orer 
to sooiu usei You breathed the litmospherc of the 
Province, ancient, unalterable Province Tlie great 
square-shaped salon, with its four doors and four windows, 
was modestly wairiKoccd with carred panels, and painted 
grey On the wall, above the single oblong mirror on 
the chimney piece, the Houri, in monochrome, were 
ushering In the Day For this particular ityleof decora 
tion, which used to infest the spaces above doors, the 
armt’s invention devised the cternaJ Seasons which 
meet your eyes almost anywhere In central France, till 
you loathe the detestable Cupids engaged In reding, 
timing, sowing seeds, or flinging Boveen about. £rcfT 
window was overarched with a sort of baldachin with 
green damask curtains drawn back with cords and huge 
tassels. The tapestry-covered furniture, wiih a dam 
here and there at the edges of the chairs, belonged dii- 
Onctly to that penod of the eighteenth century when 
curves and contortions were In thevery height of cuhion j 
the frames were painted and varnished, the lu^ecti In 
the medallioni on the hacks were taken from La Fon 
talnc Four card-tables, a tabic for piquet, and another 
for backgammon filled up the immense space, A rock 
chandelier, shrouded in gicCj gauze, hung sus- 
pended from the prominent cross beam which dindcd 
the ceibng the only plastered ceiling in the house. 
Two branched candle-sconces were fixed into the wall 
above the chimney piece, where a couple of blue fibres 
vases stood on either tide of a copper gilt clock which 
represented a scene taken from Z/ Dittrtntr — a proof of 
the prodigious populanty of Sedainc s work It was a 
group of no less than eleven figures, four Inches high ; 
the Deserter emerging from jail escorted by a guard of 
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soldiers, while a young person, swooning in the fore- 
ground, held out his reprieve The hearth and fire- 
irons were of the same date and style. The more 
recent family portraits one or two Rigauds and three 
pastels by Latour adorned the wainscot panels 

The study, pandled entirely in old lacquer work, red 
and black and gold, would have fetched fabulous sums a 
few years later , Mile Cormon was as far as possible 
from suspecting its value , but if she had been offered a 
thousand crowns for every panel, she would not have 
parted with a single one It was a part of her system 
to alter nothing, and everywhere in the provinces the 
belief m ancestral hoards is very strong The boudoir, 
never used, was hung with the old-fashioned chintz so' 
much run after nowadays by amateurs of the ‘ Pompa- 
dour style,’ as it is called. 

The dining-room was paved with black-and-white 
stone , It had not been ceiled, but the joists and beams 
were painted Ranged round the walls, beneath a flowered 
trellis, painted in fresco, stood the portentous, marble- 
topped sideboards, indispensable in the warfare waged 
in the provinces against the powers of digestion The 
chairs were cane-seated and varnished, the doors of un- 
polished walnut wood Everything combined admir- 
ably to complete the general effect, the old-world air of 
the house within and without The provincial spirit 
had preserved all as it had always been , nothing was 
new or old, young or decrepit You felt a sense of 
chilly precision everywhere 

Any tourist in Brittany, Normandy, Maine, or 
Anjou must have seen some house more or less like 
this in one or other provincial town , for the Hotel de 
Cormon was in its way a very pattern and model of 
burgher houses over a large part of France, and the 
better deserves a place in this chronicle because it iS at 
once a commentary on the manners of the place and the 
expression of its ideas. Who does not feel, even now. 
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how much the life within the old walli wat one of 
peaceful routine ? 

For juch library a( the boufc pollened you muit hare 
descended rather below the Icrel of the DrilUntc 
There stood a solidly clasped oak bound collection, none 
the worse, nat, rather the better, fona thick coating of 
dost a collection kept at carefulir as a cider growing 
distna (1 wont to kem the products of the presses of 
Burgundy, Touraine, Cjiicony, and the South Here 
were works full of natuc force, and eaquiiite qualities, 
with an added perfumeof antiquity No one will import 
poor wines when the cost of carriage 11 so hcary 

Mile. Cormon s whole circle consisted of about a 
hundred and fifty persons Of these some went into 
the country, some were ill, others from home on 
business In the department, but there was a faithful 
band which alwap amc, unless Mile Cormon gave an 
evening party in form; so also did those persons who 
were bwund either br their duties or old habit to li\c 
In Alen^on itself All these people were of npc age 
A few among them had irai died, but scarcely anr of 
them had gone beyond the province, and one or two had 
been Implicated In Chouannene People could begin to 
speak freely of the war, now that rewards had come to 
the heroic defenders of the good cause M dc Valois 
had been concerned in the last nsing, when tlje hfarquis 
de Montauran lost hu life, betrayed by hts mistress j 
and Marche i Terre, now peacefully driving a grazier s 
trade by the banks of the Mafrenne, had made a famous 
name for himself M dc Valolt, dnnng the past fix 
months, had supplied the key to icvcral shrewd tricks 
punretj ofFupoo Hulor the old Republican, commander of 
^eml bngadestationed at Alenin from 1798 till 1800 
There was talk of Hulot yet in tbc countryside.^ 

The women made little pretence of dress, except on 
Wednesdays, when Mile Cormon gave a dinner party, 

I SaLaC “ 
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and last week’s guests came to pay their Wisit of digestion ’ 
On Wednesday evening the rooms were filled Guests 
and visitors came in gala dress , here and there a woman 
brought her knitting or her tapestry work, and some 
young ladies unblushingly drew patterns for pomt 
d'Alen^on^ by whiQ^i they supported themselves. Men 
brought their wives, because there were so few young 
fellows there , no whisper could pass unnoticed, and there- 
fore there was no danger of love-making for maid or 
matron Every evening at six o’clock the lobby was 
filled with articles of dress, with sticks, cloaks, and 
lanterns Every one was so well acquainted, the customs 
of the house were so primitive, that if by any chance the 
Abbe de Sponde was in the lime-tree walk, and Mile 
Cormon in her room, neither Josette the maid nor 
Jacquelin the man thought it necessary to inform them 
of the arrival of visitors The first comer waited till 
some one else arnved , and when they mustered players 
sufficient for whist or boston, the game was begun 
without waiting for the Abbe de S^ponde or Made- 
moiselle When It grew dark, Josette or Jacquelin 
brought lights as soon as the bell rang, and the old Abbe 
out in the garden, seeing the drawing-room windows 
illuminated, hastened slowly towards the house Every 
evening the piquet, boston, and whist tables were full, 
giving an average of twenty-five or thirty persons, in- 
cluding those who came to chat , but'often there were as 
many as thirty or forty, and then Jacquelin took candles 
into the study and the boudoir Between eight and 
nine at night the servants began to fill the ante-chamber , 
and nothing short of a revolution would have found any 
one in the salon by ten o’clock At that hour the 
frequenters of the house were walking home through the 
streets, discussing the points made, or keeping up a con- 
versation begun in the salon Sometimes the talk 
turned on a pocket-handkerchief of land on which some- 
body had an eye, sometimes it was the division of an 
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loherltance and dispates among the legatees, or the 
pretentions of the anitocratic set. You see exactly the 
tame thing at Paris when the theatre* disgorge. 

Some people who t»1k a great deal about poetry and 
understand nothing about it, are wont to nul at pronnail 
towns and provinaal waysj but lejpi jour forehead on 
your left hand, as you sit with your on the fire-dogs, 
and rest your elbow on your knee, and then — if you have 
fully realised for yourself the level pleasant landscape 
the house, the interior, the folk within it and their 
interests, interests that teem all the larger because the 
mental horizon ts so limited (as a grain of gold is beaten 
thin between two sheets of pwchment) — then ask your 
self what human hfe is. Try to deade between the 
engraver of the hieroglyphic birds on an Egyptian 
obdisk, and one of these folk in AJenf on playing boston 
through a score of yean with duBomauic^M.dc Valois, 
Mile. Cormon, the President of the Tribunal, the 
Pnbbc Prosecutor, the Ahh6 dc Sponde, Mme. Grinson 
t tutu ^uoKtt If the daily round the daily pacing of 
the tame track m the footsteps of many ywterdays, is 
not exactly happiness, it it so much like it thaio^ert, 
dnren by dint of storm tossed days to rcHcct on the 
blessings of nlm say that It is bipplnca* indeed 
To give the exact measure of the importance of Mile 
Cormon s salon, it will suffice to add that du Bousquier, a 
bom statjsciaan, computed that its frequenters musto^ 
among them a hundred and thirty-one rotes in the 
electoral college, and eighteen hundred thousand Iivres 
of income denred from lands in the province. TTie 
town of AJenpon was not, it is true, completely repre 
tented there. The anstocraUc sccoon, for instance, 
bad a talon of their own, and the receiver generals 
house was a sort of offiaal inn kept, ts in duty bound, by 
the Government, where everybody who was anybody 
danced, flirted, fluttered, fell m love, and supped One 
or two unclassified persons kept up the communicitiont 
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between Mile Cormon’s salon and the other two, but 
the Cormon salon criticised all that passed in the opposed 
camps very severely Sumptuous dinners gave rise to 
unfavourable comment , ices at a dance caused search- 
ings of heart , the women’s behaviour and dress and any 
innovations were ntach discussed. 

Mile Cormon being, as it were, the style of the firm, 
and figure-head of an imposing coterie, was inevitably 
the object of any ambition as profound as that of the 
du Bousquier or the Chevalier de Valois. To both 
gentlemen she meant a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with a peerage for the Chevalier, a receiver-general’s 
post for du Bousquier A salon admittedly of the first 
rank is every whit as hard to build up m a country town 
as in Pans And here was the salon ready made To 
marry Mile Cormon was to be lord of Alen^on. 
Finally, Athanase, the only one of the three suitors that 
had ceased to calculate, cared as much for the woman as 
for her money. 

Is there not a whole strange drama (to use tlie modern 
cant phrase) m the relative positions of these four 
human beings ? There is something grotesque, is there 
not, in the idea of three rival suitors eagerly pressing 
about an old maid who never so much as suspected their 
intentions, in spite of her intense and very natural desire 
to be married ? Yet although, things being so, it may 
seem an extraordinary thing that she should not have 
marned before, it is not difficult to explain how and 
why, in spite of her fortune and her three suitors. Mile 
Cormon was still unwed 

From the first, following the family tradition, Mile. 
Cormon had always wished to marry a noble, but 
between the years 1789 and 1799 circumstances were 
very much against her While she would have wished 
to be the wife of a person of condition, she was hornbly 
afraid of the Revolutionary Tnbunal , and these two 
motives weighing about equally, she remained stationary. 
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according to a Uw which holdt equally good m testhetica 
or staac*. At the *ame tune, the condition of lutpcnded 
judgment is not unplcannt for a girl, so long as the feels 
young and thinks tlut the can choose where the pleases 
nut, as all France knows, the lystem of government 
immediately preceding the wars of Nnpolcon produced a 
vast numW of widows { and the number of heiresses 
was altogether out of proportion to the number of 
eligible men When order was restored in the country, 
m the time of the Coruulatc. external difficulties made 
mamage as much of a probtein as ever for Rose Mane 
Vlctoire, On the one hand, the declined to marry an 
elderly mini and, on the other, dread of ndicule and 
orcumstanccs put quite young men out of the quesaon 
In those days heads of families married their sons os 
mere boys, because in this way they escaped the con 
scnption \VIth the obstinacy of a landed propnetor, 
maaemoiselle would not hear of marrying a rnllitary 
man ; she had no wuh to take a husband only to give 
him back to the Emperor, she wished to keep him for 
herself And so, between 1804 and 1815 it was 
impoMible to compete with a younger generation of 
girls, too numerous already m times when cannon shot 
had thinned the ranks of marriageable men 

Again, apart from Mile. Connon s predilection for 
birth she lud a very pardonable craze lor bang loved 
for her own sake. Vou would scarcely believe the 
lengths to which she earned this fancy She set her 
wits to Work to lay snares for her admirers, to try thar 
sentiments j and that with such success, that the unfor 
tunates one and all fcU into them, and su ^uuibed in 
the whimsical ordeals through which they passed at 
unawara. Mile. Cormon did not study her suitors, she 
played the spy upon them. A careless word, or a joke, 
and the lady did not understand jokes very well, was 
enough to dismiss an aspirant as found wanting 
Thu hid nather ipint nor delicacy that was untmth- 
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ful and not a Christian , one wanted to cut down tall 
timber and com money under the marriage canopy, 
another was not the man to make her happy , or, again, 
she had her suspicions of gout in the himilv, or took 
fright at her wooer’s antecedents. Like Mother Church, 
she would fain sec«a priest without blemish at her altar. 
And then Rose Mane Victoirc made the worst of her- 
self, and was as anxious to be loved, w ith all licr facti- 
tious plainness and imaginary faults, as other v-omcn arc 
to be married for virtues which they have not and for 
borrowed beauty. Mile Cormon’s ambition had its 
source in the finest instincts of womanhood She would 
reward her lover by discovering to him a thousand 
virtues after marriage, as other women reveal the 
many little faults kept hitherto strenuously out of sight. 
But no one understood. The noble girl came in con- 
tact with none but commonplace natures, with w'hom 
practical interests came first ; the finer calculations of 
feeling were beyond their comprehension 

She grew more and more suspicious as the cntical 
period so ingeniously called ‘second youtli’ drew nearer 
Her fancy for making the worst of herself with increas- 
ing success frightened away the latest recruits , they 
hesitated to unite their lot with hers The strategy of 
her game of hoodman-bhnd (the virtues to be revealed 
when the finder’s eyes were opened) was a complex study 
for which, few men have inclination, they prefer per- 
fection ready-made An ever-present dread of being 
married for her money made her unreasonably distrustful 
and uneasy. She fell foul of the rich, and the rich could 
look higher , she was afraid of poor men, she would 
not believe them capable of that disinterestedness 
on which she set such store , till at length her rejec- 
tions and other circumstances let in an unexpected 
light upon the minds of suitors thus presented for her 
selection like dried peas on a seedsman’s sieve Every 
time a marriage project came to nothing, the unfortunate 
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gir 4 being gradailly led to despise ounkind, saw the 
other sex at lut in a /^Use light Incritablr, in her 
inmost soul, she greu* misanthropic, a tinge of oitterncss 
was infioeo into her conYcrsation, a certain harshness 
into her expression And her manners became more 
and more ngid under the stress of enforced celibacy { 
in her despiur the sought to perfect herself It was a 
noble rengcance. She would polish and cut for God the 
rough diamond rejected by men 

Before long public opinion was against Mile Cormon 
People accept the verdict which a noman passes upon 
her^f if, bang free to many, the (aits to fuKil cxpcc 
tadons, or 11 uown to hare refused ehgtbic suitors. 
Every one dcades that the has her own reasons for 
dechrung marriage, and those reasons are alwa)'s mis> 
interpreted There was some hidden phpical defect or 
deformity, they uid ; but she, poor girl, was pure as an 
angel, healthy as a child, and overflowing uitb bndness. 
Nature had meant her to know all the joys, ail the 
happiness, all the burdens of motherhood 
Yet in her person MJIc Cormon did not find 0 
natural auxiliary to gain her heart s desire. She had no 
beauty, ure of the kind so improperly calJcd ‘ the 
devil tS that fullblown freshness of youth which, 
theologically speaking, the Devil nerer could hare pos- 
sessed ) unless, indeed, we are to look for an explanation 
of the expresnon in the Devils continual desire of 
refreihmg himself The heiress • feet were large and 
fiatj when, on rainy daya, she crossed the wet streets 
between her house and St JLconard 1, her raued skut 
displayed (without mahcc, be it said) a leg’ which scarcely 
Mcmed to belong to a woman $0 muscular was it, with 
a small, firm, prominent calf like a sailor’s. She hid a 
figure for % wet nurse Her thick, honest waist, her 
strong plump arms, her red hands; everything about her, 
m short, was in keeping 'with the round, expansive con 
tours and portly &]niets of the Norman style of beauty 
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Wide open, prominent eyes of no particular colour 
gave to a face, by no means distinguished in its round 
outlines, a sheepish, astonished expression not altogether 
inappropriate, however, in an old maid even if Rose 
had not been innocent, she must still have seemed so 
An aquiline nose was oddly assorted with a low forehead, 
for a feature of that type is almost invariably found in 
company with a lofty brow. In spite of thick, red 
lips, the sign of great kindliness of nature, there were 
evidently so few ideas behind that forehead, that Rose’s 
heart could scarcely have been directed by her brain 
Kind she must certainly be, but not gracious And we 
are apt to judge the defects of goodness very harshly, 
while we make the most of the redeeming qualities of 
vice. 

An extraordinary length of chestnut hair lent Rose 
Cormon such beauty as belongs to vigour and luxuriance, 
her chief personal characteristics In the time of her 
pretensions she had a trick of turning her face in three- 
quarters profile to display a very pretty ear, gracefully 
set between the azure-streaked white throat and the 
temple, and thrown into relief by thick masses of her 
hair Dressed in a ball gown, with her head poised at 
this angle. Rose might almost seem beautiful With 
her protuberant bust, her waist, her high health, she 
used to draw exclamations of admiration from Imperial 
officers ‘ WhaT: a fine girl I ’ they used to say. 

But, as years went on, the stoutness induced by a 
quiet, regular life distributed itself so unfortunately over 
her person, that its original proportions were destroyed 
No known variety of corset could have discovered the 
poor spinster’s hips at this period of her existence , she 
might have been cast in one uniform piece The 
youthful proportions of her figure were completely lost , 
her dimensions had grown so excessive, that no one 
could see her stoop without fearing that, being so top- 
heavy, she would certainly overbalance herself, but 
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nature had prorided a lufHcicnt natural counterpoise, 
which enabira her to dispense fnth nil adventitious oia 
from ‘dress improrers.* Everythmg about Rose was 
vtjy genuine. 

Her chin dereloped a triple fold, which reduced the 
apparent length of her throat, and made it no eas) 
matter to turn her head She had no vrnnklcs, she had 
creases. 'V’ag* to assert that she powdered herself, 
as nurses powder babies, to prevent chahng of the skin 
To a Toung man^ consumim, like Atbanaie, with sup- 
pressed desires, this excessive corpulence offered juit the 
kind of phracal charm which could not fail to attract 
youth Youthful imaginations, essentially intrepid, 
stimulated by appease, are prone to dilate upon the 
beauaes of that living expanse. So does the plump 
partndge allure the qplcurcs knife. And, indeed, any 
debt hardened young man of £uhion In Pans would have 
resigned himself readily enough to fulfilling his part of 
the contract and making Mlle-Connon happy Still the 
unfortunate spinster had already passed her fortieth 
year 1 

At this penod of enforced loneliness, after the long, 
struggle to fill her life with those interests that arc 
all in all to woman, she was forofying herself in virtue 
by the most stnet observance of religious duties i she 
had turned to the great consoUaon of well preserved 
▼ir^ity A confessor, endowed with no great wisdom, 
had directed MUe. Cormon In the paths of ascetidim for 
some three yean past, recommending a iptem of sdf 
scourging calculated, according to modem docton to 
produce an effect the exact opposite of that expected by 
the poor pnest, whose knowledge of hygiene was but 
l^tcd These absurd practices were beginning to 
Wog t-certun monutic tinge to Rose Cormon s nice ; 
mth fre^ent pangs of despur, she watched the sallow 
^es of middle age creeping across its natural white and 
red ; while the trace of down about the comers of her 
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upper lip showed a distinct tendency to darken and 
increase like smoke Her temples grew shiny She 
had passed the turning-point, in fact. It was known 
for certain in Alen^on that Mile. Cormon suffered from 
heated blood She inflicted her confidence upon the 
Chevalier de Valois, reckoning up the number of foot- 
baths that she took, and devising cooling treatment with 
him And that shrewd observer would end by taking 
out his snuff-box, and gazing at the portrait of the 
Princess Gontza as he remarked, ‘ But the real sedative, 
my dear young lady, would be a good and handsome 
husband ’ 

^ But whom could one trust ? ’ returned she 

But the Chevalier only flicked away the powdered 
snuff from the creases of ' his paduasoy waistcoat. To 
anybody else the proceeding would have seemed per- 
fectly natural, but it always made the poor old maid feel 
uncomfortable. 

The violence of her objectless longings grew to such 
a height that she shrank from looking a man in the face, 
so afraid was she that the thoughts which pierced her 
heart might be read in her eyes It was one of her 
whims, possibly a later development of her former 
tactics, to behave almost ungraciously to the possible 
suitors towards whom she still felt herself attracted, so 
afraid was she of being accused of folly Most people 
in her circle were utterly incapable of appreciating her 
motives, so noble throughout , they explained her 
manner to her coevals in single blessedness by a 
theory of revenge for some past slight 

With the beginning of the year 1815 Rose Cormon 
had reached the fatal to which she did not confess 
She was forty-two By this time her desire to be 
married had reached a degree of intensity bordering on 
monomania She saw her chances of motherhood fast 
slipping away for ever , and, in her divine ignorance, she 
longed above all things for children of her own There 
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was not a too] found m Alcn^on to impute s single 
nnehtste desire to the nrtuoos^J She loved lore, tinng 
all for granted, without realising for herself what love 
would oe — a oerout Agnes, incapable of inventing one 
of the little shifts of Mmi^ s heroine 

She had been counting upon chance of late The 
disbanding of the Imperial troops and the reconstruction 
of the King s army was sending a ode of mllitarr men 
back to their native places, tome of them on half pay, 
some with pensions, some without, and oil of them 
anxious to find some way of amending their bad fortune, 
and of finishing their oays in a fiuhion which would 
mean the beginning of happiness for Mile Cormon It 
would be hard indeed if she could not find a single 
hrare and honourable man among all those who were 
coming back to the neighbourbo^ He must hare a 
sound constitution in the first place, he must be of suit 
able age, and a man whose personal character would 
serve as a passport to bii Buonapartist opuiions } perhaps 
be might even be willing to turn Royalist for the take 
of gaming a lost soda! position 

Supported by these mental calculabons, Mile. Cormon 
maintained the seventy of her attitude for the first few 
months of the year { but the men that esune back to the 
town were all either too old or too young, or thar 
characters were too bad, or thar opinions too Buona 
partiit, or their station in life was incompatible with her 
position, fortune, and habits. The case grew more and 
more desperate every day Officen high in the service 
bad used their advantages under Napoleon to marry and 
these gentlemen now became Royalists for the sake of 
their famihes In run had she put up prayers to heaven 
to send her a husband that she might be happy in 
Christian fashion j it was written, no doubt that she 
should die virgin and martyr, for not a rngle likely 
looking man presented himself 

In the course of conversation in her drawing room of 
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an evening, the frequenters of the house kept the police 
register under tolerably strict supervision , no one could 
arrive in Alen^on but they informed themselves at once 
as to the new-comer’s mode of life, quality, and fortune 
But, at the same time, Alengon is not a town to attract 
many strangers , it is not on the high road to any large 
city , there are no chance arrivals , naval officers on 
their way to Brest do not so much as stop in the place. 

Poor Mile Cormon at last comprehended that her 
choice was reduced to the natives At times her eyes 
took an almost fierce expression, to which the Chevalier 
would respond with a keen glance at her as he drew out 
his snuff-box to gaze at the Princess Goritza M de 
Valois knew that in feminine jurisprudence, fidelity to an 
old love is a guarantee for the new But Mile Cormon, 
It cannot be denied, was not very intelligent His 
snuff-box strategy was wasted upon her. 

She redoubled her watchfulness, the better to combat 
the ‘ evil one,’ and with devout rigidness and the sternest 
principles she consigned her cruel sufferings to the secret 
places of her life 

At night, when she was alone, she thought of her lost 
youth, of her faded bloom, of the thwarted instincts of her 
nature , and while she laid her passionate longings at the 
foot of the Cross, together with all the poetry doomed to 
remain pent within her, she vowed inwardly to take the 
first man that was vsnlling to marry her, just as he was, 
without putting him to any proof whatsoever. Sounding 
her own dispositions, after a senes of vigils, each more 
trying than the last, in her own mind she went so far as to 
espouse a sub-lieutenant, a tobacco-smoker to boot , nay, 
he was even head over ears in debt Him she proposed 
to transform with care, submission, and gentleness into 
a pattern for mankind But only in the silence of night 
could she plan these imaginary marriages, in which she 
amused herself with playing the sublime part of guardian 
angel , with morning, if Josette found her mistress’s bed- 
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clothet turned topty tarry, madcmoitcUe had recovered 
her digni^ with morning, after breakfast, jbe would 
hare aothing less than 1 sobd landowner, a wdl preserved 
mao of forty — a young man, as tou may say 

The AbW de Sponde was incapable of giving hii 
niece assutance of an) sort In schemes for mamage 
The good man aged seventy or thereabouts, referred all 
the calamities of the Rcvolutioo 10 the design of a 
Providence prompt to punish a dissolute Churu For 
which reasons M de Sponde had long since entered 
upon a desened (^th to heaien, the way trodden by the 
hermits of old. He led an nsccnc life, simply, unob- 
trusively 1 hiding his deeds of chartty, hit constant 
prayer and fasting from all other eyes* NeuCa»itT was 
laia upon all priats, he thought, to do as he did be 
^ preached by rramplc, terrung a serene and smiling 
face upon the world, while he completely cut himself 
off* from worldly interests. AU his thoi^bts were given 
to the afficteo, to the needs of the (jburcb, and the 
saving of his own soul He left the management of his 
property to his niece She paid over his yearly income 
to him, and, afrer a slight deduction for his maintenance, 
the whole of it went in private almsgiving or in dona 
rions to the Church 

All the Abb£ s affections were centred upon his 
niece, and she looked upon him as a frther He was a 
somewhat absent minded father, however, without the 
remotest conception of the rebellion of the flesh j a 
father who gave thanks to God for maintaining his 
bckrvtrd daughter in a state of virginity for from his 
youth up he had held, with St John Chrysostom, * that 
virginity 11 u much above the estate of marriage as the 
anecls arc above m»n. 

Mile. Cormon was accustomed to look up to her 
ancle she did not venture to confide her wishes for a 
change of condition to him | and be, good man, on hti 
side was accustomed to the ways of the bouse, and 
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perhaps might not have relished the introduction of a 
master into it Absorbed in thoughts of the distress 
which he relieved, or lost in fathomless inner depths of 
prayer, he was often unconscious of what was going on 
about him , frequenters of the house set this down to 
absent-mmdedness , but while he said little, his silence 
was neither unsociable nor ungenial. A tall, spare, 
grave, and solemn man, his face told of kindly feeling 
and a great inward peace. His presence in the house 
seemed as it were to consecrate it The Abbe entertained 
a strong liking for that elderly sceptic the Chevalier de 
Valois Far apart as their lives were, the two grand 
wrecks of the eighteenth century clergy and noblesse 
recognised each other by generic signs and tokens , and 
the Chevalier, for that matter, could converse with 
unction with the Abbe, just as he talked like a father 
with his gnsettes 

Some may think that Mile. Cormon would leave no 
means untried to gam her end , that among other per- 
missible feminine artifices, for instance, she would turn 
to her toilettes, wear low-cut bodices, use the passive 
coquetry of a display of the splendid equipment with 
which she might take the field. On the contrary, she 
was as heroic and steadfast in her high-necked gown as 
a sentry in his sentry-box All her dresses, bonnets, and 
finery were made in Alen^on by two hunchbacked sisters, 
not wanting in taste But in spite of the entreaties 
of the two artists. Mile Cormon utterly declined the 
adventitious aid of elegance , she must be substantial 
throughout, body and plumage, and possibly her heavy- 
looking dresses became her not amiss Laugh who will 
at her, poor thing Generous natures, those who never 
trouble themselves about the form in which good feeling 
shows Itself, but admire it wherever they find it, will 
see something sublime in this trait Perhaps some * 
slight-natured feminine cntic may begin to carp, and 
say that there is no woman in France so simple but that 
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»be cao angle for a hiuband that MIIc« Cormoo u one 
of those abnormal creatures which common sense forbids 
us to take for a type that the best or the most babyish 
unmarried woman that has a mind to hook a gudgeon 
can put forward some ph}'VicaJ charm whcjcmth to 
bait her hne But when you begin to think that the 
sublime Apostobc Roman Catholic u still a power m 
Bnitany and the anaent duchy of Alen^on, these 
criticisms fall to thegroond Faith and piety admit no 
such subtleties. MJle Connon kept to the straight 
path, preferring the misfortune of a maidenhood infinitely 
prolonged to the misery of untnithfiilncss, to the sin of 
small deceit Armed with telf-dtsciplme, such a girl 
cannot make a sacnfice of a pnndplc and therefore 
lore (or self-interest) must make a rcry determined 
e5brt to find her oat and win her 
Let us hare the courage to make a confession^ painful 
in these days when religion is nothing but a means of 
odrancetnent for some, a dream for others the devout 
arc subject to a kind of moral ophthaJrma, which, bv 
the espeaal grace of ProWdenccj removes a host of small 
earthly concerns out of the sight of the pilgnm of 
Eternity In a word, the devout arc apt to be dense in 
a good many ways. TTieir stupidity at the same time, is 
a meaiurc of the force with which then* spirits turn 
f hcarenwards albdc the sceptical M de VaJois main- 
tained that It is 1 moot point whether stupid women 
cake naturally to piety, or wbctbcf piety, on the other 
hand has a stupef^g effect upon an intdhgcnt girl 
It must be borne in mind that it is the purest orthodox 
goo<lne«, ready to drink rapturously of every cup set 
before it, to submit devoutly to the will of God, to sec 
the print of the divine finger everywhere in the day of 
life, — that it IS cathohe virtue stealing like hidden light 
into the innermost recesses of this History that alone 
can ^ng e cijthing into right relief, and widen its 
significance for those who yet have faith And, again, 
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if the stupidity is admitted, why should the misfortunes 
of stupidity be less interesting than the woes of genius 
in a world where fools so overwhelmingly preponderate ? 

To resume Mile Cormon’s divine girlish ignorance 
of life was an olFence in the eyes of the world. She was 
anything but observant, as her treatment of her suitors 
sufficiently showed At this very moment, a girl of 
sixteen who had never opened a novel in her life might 
have read a hundred chapters of romance in Athanase’s 
eyes. But Mile Cormon saw nothing all the while , 
she never knew that the young man’s voice was unsteady 
with emotion which he dared not express, and the woman 
who could invent refinements of high sentiment to her 
own undoing could not discern the same feelings m 
Athanase 

Those who know that qualities of heart and brain are * 
as independent of each other as genius and greatness of 
soul, will see nothing extraordinary m this psychological 
phenomenon A complete human being is so rare a 
prodigy, that Socrates, that pearl among mankind, agreed 
with a contemporary phrenologist that he himself was 
born to be a very scurvy knave A great general may 
save his country at Zurich, and yet take a commission 
from contractors , a banker’s doubtful honesty does not 
prevent him from being a statesman , a great composer 
may give the world divine music, and yet forge another 
man’s signature , and a woman of refined feeling may be 
excessively weakminded In short, a devout woman 
may have a very lofty soul, and yet have no ears to 
hear the voice of another noble soul at her side 

The unaccountable freaks of physical infirmity find a 
parallel m the moral world Here was a good creature 
making her preserves and breaking her heart till she 
grew almost ridiculous, because, forsooth, there was no 
one to eat them but her uncle and herself Those who 
sympathised with her for the sake of her good qualities, 
or, in some cases, on account of her defects, used to 
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laugh oTcr her ditappomtmcnts People began to 
wonder what would become of w fine a propcrij'wjth 
all Mile. Connon i janngs, and her unde s to boot 

It wai long since they bepm to sinpeci that at 
bottom, and in smte of appearances, Mile Cormon was 
‘an ongtnaJ Origtnahty is not allowed m the pro- 
nnc«t onginality means that you have ideas which 
nobody che can undenund, and in a country town 
people I intellects, like iheif manner of life, mtxst all be 
on a level Eten in 1S04 Rote s matrimonial prospects 
were considered 10 problematical, that ‘to marr) like 
Mile. Cormon was a current saying in Alctifon, and 
the most ironical way of suggesting Such an-onc would 
nerer marry at a]] 

The ncccuit) to laugh at some one must indeed be 
/mpenoos fn France, if any one could be found to ranc a 
smile at the expense of that excellent creature Not 
mcrclydid she entertain the whole town, she vras chant 
able, she was good i she was incapable of saying a 
spiteful word { and more than that, she vras so much in 
unison with the whole spirit of the place. Its manners 
and its cuitorai, that she was generally beloved is the 
Ycnr mcamatjon of the life of tbc pronnccj she had 
imbibed all its prejudices and made its interests hers j 
she bad nerer gone beyond its limits, she adored it; she 
was embedded m provincial tradition In spite of her 
dghtcen thousand lirrcs per annum a tolerably large 
income for the neighbourhood, she accommodated herself 
to the ways of her less wealthy neighbours. When she 
went to her country house, the Pr^udet, for initancc, 
we drove over In m old fashioned wicker canole hung 
with white leather straps, and fitted w lih a couple of rusty 
weather^^ten leather curtains, which scarcely closed 
1 m The ct^uipage, drawn by a fat broken winded 
mare, was known all over the town Jacquelin, the 
man-SCTvant, cleaned (t as carefully as If it had been the 
hnest brougham from Pant. Mademoiselle was fond 
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of It , It had lasted her a dozen years, a fact which she 
was wont to point out with the triumphant joy of con- 
tented parsimony Most people were grateful to her for 
forbearing to humiliate them by splendour which she 
might have flaunted before their eyes , it is even credible 
that if she had sent for a caleche from Pans, it would 
have caused more talk than any of her ^ disappointments ’ 
After all, the finest carnage in the world, like the old- 
fashioned canole, could only have taken her to the 
Prebaudet , and in the provinces they always keep the 
end in view, and trouble themselves very little about 
the elegance of the means, provided that they are 
sufficient 

To complete the picture of Mile Cormon’s house- 
hold and domestic life, several figures must be grouped 
round Mile Cormon and the Abbe de Sponde Jac- 
quelin, and Josette, and Mariette, the cook, ministered 
to the comfort of uncle and niece 

Jacquelin, a man of forty, short and stout, dark-haired 
and ruddy, with a countenance of the Breton sailor type, 
had been in service in the house for twenty-two years. 
He waited at table, groomed the mare, worked m the 
garden, cleaned the Abbe’s shoes, ran errands, chopped 
firewood, drove the canole, went to the Prebaudet for 
corn, hay, and straw, and slept like a dormouse in the 
antechamber of an evening He was supposed to be 
fond of Josette, and Josette was six-and-thirty. But if 
she had marned him, Mile Cormon would have dis- 
missed her, and so the poor lovers were fain to save up 
their wages in silence, and to wait and hope for made- 
moiselle’s marriage, much as the Jews look for the advent 
of the Messiah 

Josette came from the district between Alenqon and 
Mortagnq , she was a fat little woman Her face, which 
reminded you of a mud-bespattered apricot, was not 
wanting either in character or intelligence She was 
supposed to rule her mistress Josette and Jacquelin, 
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filling fare of the event, found consoUoon, preium- 
ablv by diicounting the future. Miuiette, the coolc, 
hxd hkewitc been in the fiunily for fifteen years she 
ikilled m the cookery of the country ind the preparation 
of the most esteemed provincial dishes 
Perhaps the fat old ba) mare, of the Normandy breed, 
which Mile, Cormon used to dnve to the Prebaudet, 
ought to count for a good deal, for the affection which 
the five inmates of the house bore the animal amounted 
to mania. Penelope, for that was her name, had been 
with them for eighteen years and so well was she cared 
for, so regularly tended, that Jacqaclin and mademoiselle 
hoped to get quite another ten yean of work out of her 
Penelope was a stock subject and source of interest m 
their lives. It seemed as if poor MUc Cormon, with no 
child of her own, lavished all her maternal affection 
upon the lucky beuc Almost every human being lead* 
!og a tobcary bfe in a crowded world will surround 
himself with a make believe family of some sort, and 
Penelope took the place of dogs, cao, or ran^ncs 
These four faithful servants — for Penelopes intclb 
gcncc bid been trained till it was very nearly on a par 
with the wits of the other three while they had sunk 
pretty much into the damb,iuhmisrivc jog trot life of the 
animal — these four retainers came and went and did the 
same things day after day, with the unfaibng regularity 
of clockwork. But, to use their own expression ‘they 
had eaten thar white bread first. Brllle Cormon 
suffered from a fixed idea upon the nerves j and, after the 
wont of such luffercn, she grew fidgety and hard to 
please, not by force of nature, but because she had no 
outlet for her energies. She had neither husband nor 
children to fill her thoughts, so they fastened upon 
tnfles. She would talk for hours at a stretch of some 
incoflcdvably small matter, of a doren serviettes, for 
instance, lettered Z, Vhlch somehow or other had Dcen 
put before O 




‘ Why, what can Josette be thinking about ? ’ she 
cried ‘ Has she no notion what she is doing ? ’ 

Jacquelin chanced to be late in feeding Penelope one 
afternoon, so every day for a whole week afterwards 
mademoiselle inquired whether the horse had been fed 
at two o’clock Her narrow imagination spent itself on 
small matters A layer of dust forgotten by the feather 
mop, a slice of scorched toast, an omission to close the 
shutters on Jacquelin’s part when the sun shone in upon 
furniture and carpets, all these important trifles pro- 
duced serious trouble, mademoiselle lost her temper 
over them ‘Nothing was the same as it used to be 
The servants of old days were so changed that she did 
not know them. They were spoilt. She was too good 
to them,’ and so forth and so forth One day Josette 
gave her mistress the Journee du Chretien instead of the 
^mnzame de Paques The whole town heard of the 
mistake before night. Mademoiselle had been obliged 
to get up and come out of church, disturbing whole 
rows of chairs and raising the wildest conjectures, so 
that she was obliged afterwards to give all her friends a 
full account of the mishap 

‘Josette,’ she said mildly, when she had come the 
whole way home from St Leonard’s, ‘ this must never 
happen again ’ 

Mile Cormon was far from suspecting that it was 
a very fortunate thing for her that she could vent her 
spleen in petty squabbles The mind, like the body, 
requires exercise , these quarrels were a sort of mental 
gymnastics Josette and Jacquelin took such uneven- 
nesses of temper as the agricultural labourer takes the 
changes of the weather. The three good souls could 
say among themselves that ‘It is a fine day,’ or ‘It 
rams,’ without murmuring against the powers above 
Sometimes in the kitchen of a morning they would 
wonder in what humour mademoiselle would wake, 
much as a farmer studies the morning mists And of 
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ncui«ity Mile Cormon ended by *eeing heitclf In all 
the m^Uelj imall details which made up her life. 
Herself and God, her confessor and her waihing-days, 
the preserves to be made, the services of the church to 
attend, and the uncle to take care of, — all these things 
absorb^ faculties that were none of the strongest For 
her the atoms of life were magniRed by virtue of tm 
opdeal process peculiar to the semsh or the self-absorbed 
To so perfectly healthy a woman, the slightest sjmptom 
of mdigcsaon was a positively alarming portent She 
lived, moreover, under the ferule of the system of medi- 
cine practised by our gnndsircs j a drastic dose fit to 
hD Fenelopc, taken four times a year, merely gave 
Mile. Connon a filli p 

What tremendous ran«<*lnngs of the week i dietary if 
Josette, assisting her mistress to dress, diicovcrcd a 
scarcely vuible pimple on shoulders that snll boasted a 
satin ihni What triumph if the maid could bring 
1 certain hare to her mistress s recollection, and trace 
the accursed pim^ to its origin in that too beating 
aradc of food 1 With what joy the two women ■would 
cry, ‘It IS the hare beyond a doubt f 

‘Mariette oTcr-scasoncd It, madcmolfcUe would add 
*I alfvayi tel] her not to overdo it for my uncle and 
me, but Manette baa no more memory than 

‘Than the hare, suggested Josette 

‘It it the truth, returned mademoiselle j ‘the has no 
more memory than the hare ; you have just hit it. 


Four timei in a year, at the beginning of each season. 
Mile, Cormon went to spend a certain number of days 
at the Prfbiudet It was now the middle of May, when 
she hked to tee how her apple treei had ‘mowed, as 
they say In the adcr country, an allusion to the white 
blossoms strewn In the orchards in the spring When 
the OTclei of fallen petals look like snow drifts under the 
the proprietor may hope to have abundance of 
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cider 1 in the autumn Mile, Cormon estimated her 
barrels, and at the same time superintended any neces- 
sary after-winter repairs, planning out work in the 
garden and orchard, from which she drew no inconsid- 
erable supplies. Each time of year had its special 
business 

Mademoiselle used to give a farewell dinner to her 
faithful inner circle before leaving, albeit she would see 
them again at the end of three weeks All Alen^on 
knew when the journey was to be undertaken Any 
one that had fallen behindhand immediately paid a call, 
her drawing-room was filled , everybody wished her a 
prosperous journey, as if she had been starting for Cal- 
cutta Then, in the morning, all the tradespeople were 
standing in their doorways , every one, great and small, 
watched the canole go past, and it seemed as if every- 
body learned a piece of fresh news when one repeated 
after another, ‘ So M^le Cormon is going to the Pre- 
baudet ’ 

One would remark, *She has bread readv baked, she 
has [ ’ ^ ’ 

And his neighbour would return, ‘ Eh > my lad, she is 
a good woman , if property always fell into such hands 
as hers, there would not be a beggar to be seen in the 
countryside.’ 

Or another would exclaim, ' Hullo ’ I should not 
wonder if our oldest vines are m flower, for there is 
Mile Cormon setting out for the Prebaudet How 
comes It that she is so little g^ivcn to marrying ^ ’ 

‘ I should be quite ready to marry her, all the same,’ a 
wag would answer. ‘ The marriage is half made one 
side is willing, but the other isn’t. Pooh ' the oven is 
heating for M du Bousquier ’ 

du Bousquier ? She has refused him ’ 

At every house that evening people remarked 
solemnly, ‘ Mile Cormon has gone ’ 

Or perhaps, ‘ So you have let Mile Cormon go f ’ 
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The \Vcdne*day selected by Suxanne for mabng a 
scmdil chanced to be thli very day of Icarctaking, when 
Mile. Cormon nearly drove Josette to diitractJon orcr 
the packing of the parcels which ihc meant to take with 
her A good deal that was done and said in the town 
that morning was like to lend additional interest to the 
larcwell gathering nt night. While the old maid was 
brnflym ring preparations for her journey j while the 
astute Chevalier was playing his game of piquet in the 
bouse of Mile Armandc de Gord^ sister of the aged 
Marqms dc Gordes, and queen of the aristocratic salon, 
Mme. Granson bad sounded the alarm bell m half a 
score of houses. There was not a soul but felt some 
curiosity to tee what sort of figure the seducer would 
cut that cverungj and to Mme. Granson and the 
Cherxlicr de Valois it was an important matter to know 
how Mile, Cormon would take the news, in her double 
q^ty of mamigeable iplnster and lady president of the 
Maternity Fund As for the unsuspecting du Bousquier, 
he wo taking the air on the Parade He was just 
begirmmg to think that Suxanne bad nude a fool of 
bun j and thu fuspiaon only confirmed the rules which 
he had Uid down with regard to womankind 

On these high days the cloth was laid about half past 
three in the Maiion Cormon Four o clock was the 
state dinner hour in Alenin, on ordinary days they 
dmed at two, as in the time of the Empire j but, then, 
thCT supped I 

Mile. Cormon always felt an inexpressible sense of 
satisfaction when she was dressed to receive her guests 
as mistress of her bouse. It was one of the pleasures 
t^ch the most relished, be it said without malice, 
though egoism certainly lay beneath the feeling When 
mus arrayed for conquest, a ray of hope shd across the 
wkness of her smu j a Toice within her cned that 
nature had not endowed her so abundantly in rain, that 
s^uely tome ent erp r i sing man was about to appear for 
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her. She felt the younger for the wish, and the fresher 
for her toilet , she looked at her stout figure with a 
certain elation , and afterwards, when she went down- 
stairs to submit salon, study, and boudoir to an awful 
scrutiny, this sense of satisfaction still remained with 
her To and fro she went, with the naive contentment 
of the rich man who feels conscious at every moment 
that he is rich and will lack for nothing all his life 
long She looked round upon her furniture, the eternal 
furniture, the antiquities, the lacquered panels, and told 
herself that such fine things ought to have a master 

After admiring the dining-room, where the space wds 
filled by the long table with its snowy cloth, its score of 
covers symmetrically laid , after going through the roll- 
call of a squadron of bottles ordered up from the cellar, 
and making Sure that each bore an honourable label ; 
and finally, after a most minute verification of a score of 
little slips of paper on which the Abbe had written the 
names of the guests with a trembling hand it was the 
sole occasion on which he took an active part in the 
household, and the place of every guest always gave rise 
to grave discussion after this review. Mile Cormon in 
her fine array went into the garden to join her uncle , 
for at this pleasantest hour of the day he used to walk 
up and down the terrace beside the Bnllante, listening 
to the twittering of the birds, which, hidden closely 
among the leaves in the lime-tree walk, knew no fear 
of boys or sportsmen 

Mile Cormon never came out to the Abbe dunng 
these intervals of waiting without asking some hope- 
lessly absurd question, in the hope of drawing the good 
man into a discussion which might interest him Her 
reasons for so doing must be given, for this very charac- 
teristic trait adds the finishing touch to her portrait 

Mile Cormon cbnsidered it a duty to talk , not that 
she was naturally loquacious, for, unfortunately, with her 
dearth of ideas and very limited stock of phrases, it was 
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Jifficult to bold forth it inr length j but ihc thought 
that IQ this way the was fulnlUng the soaaJ duties pre> 
senbed by religion, which bids us be agreeable to our 
neighbour It wat a duty which weighed 10 much upon 
her mind, that the had luomicted this case of conscience 
out of the Chilfft Guide t$ Manners to her director, the 
Abbe Coutuner Whereupon, so far from being dis- 
armed bjr the penitent t humble admission of the violence 
of her mental imicglet to find something to lay the old 
eccletmtic, being firm in matters of disapline,read her a 
whole chapter out of St Franfois dc Sales on the Duties 
of a Woman In the World ; on the decent giietj of the 
pious Christian female, and the duty of confining her 
suuendes to hertelf j a woman, according to this 
suthonty, ought to be amubic in her home and to act in 
such a tort that her neighbour never feels dull in her 
company After this, Mile Cormon, with a deep 
sense of duty, was anxious to obey her director at any 
COIL He had bidden her to ditcourte agreeably, so 
every dme the conversation languished she felt the 
penpiration breaking out over her wnth the nolcncc of 
her exertions to find something to tay which should 
lOmuIite the flagging interest. She would come out 
with odd remarks at such times Once she revived, with 
some success, a ducuwion on the ubiquity of the apostles 
(of which she understood not a syllabic) by the unex 
peeled observation that ‘You cannot be in two places at 
once unless you arc a bird With such conversational 
cues as these, the lady bad earned the title of ‘dear, 
good Mile. Cormon m her set, which phraje. In the 
mouth of local wits, might be taken to mean that she 
as Ignorant as a carp, and a bit of a ‘natural j but 
fherc were plenty of people of her own calibre to take 
the remark liter^y, and reply, ‘ Oh yes, Mile Cormon 
^ good ' 

Sometimes (always m her desire to be ag cx*ble to 
her guests and fulfil her dudes as a hostess) she asked 
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such absurd questions that everybody burst out laughing. 
She wanted to know, for example, what the Government 
did with the taxes which it had been receiving all these 
years , or how it was that the Bible had not been 
printed in the time of Christ, seeing that it had been 
written by Moses. Altogether she was on a par with 
the English country gentleman, and member of the 
House of Commons, who made the famous speech in 
which he said, ‘ I am always hearing of Posterity , I 
' should very much like to know what Postenty has done 
for the country.’ 

On such occasions, the heroic Chevalier de Valois 
came to the rescue, bringing up all the resources of his 
wit and tact at the sight of the smiles exchanged by 
pitiless smatterers He loved to give to woman, did this 
elderly noble , he lent his wit to Mile Cormon by 
coming to her assistance with a paradox, and covered 
her retreat so well, that sometimes it seemed as if she 
had said nothing foolish She once owned seriously that 
she did not know the dilFerence between an ox and a 
bull The enchanting Chevalier stopped the roars of 
laughter by saying that oxen could never be more than 
uncles to the bullocks Another time, hearing much 
talk of cattle-breeding and its difficulties a topic which 
often comes up in conversation m the neighbourhood of 
the superb du Pin stud she so far grasped the techni- 
calities of horse breeding as to ask, ‘ Why, if they wanted 
colts, they did not serve a mare twice a year ’ The 
Chevalier drew down the laughter upon himself. 

‘ It IS quite possible,’ said he The company pricked 
up their ears. 

*The fault lies with the naturalists,’ he continued ; 

^ they have not found out how to breed mares that are 
less than eleven months in foal ’ 

Poor Mile. Cormon no more understood the meaning 
of the words than the difference between the ox and the 
bull. The Chevalier met with no gratitude for his 
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piimj hii chiTalfoui services were beyond the reach 
of the lady 1 comprehension She saw that the 
conversation grew livelier j she was relieved to find 
that the was not so stupid as she imagined A day 
came at last when she settled down In her ignorance, 
hke the Due de Bimcas and the hero of ht Dutratty it 
may be remembered, made lumsclf so comfortable in the 
djt^ after his fall, that when the people came to pull 
him out, he asked what th^ wanted with him Since 
t somewhat recent period Mile Cormon bad lost her 
fean She brought out her contcrsational cues with a 
self possession akin to that solemn manner — the \ery 
a^xcombry of stupidity — which accompanies the fatuous 
utterances of Bnruh patriotism 

As she went with stately steps towards the terrace 
therefore, ibe was chewing tne cud of reflection, seeking 
for some question which should draw her uncle out of 
* silence which always hurt her feelings i she thought 
that he feltdulL 

‘ Unde, the began, hanging on his arm, and resthng 
joyously dose to him (for this was another of her 
otakeb^evei, ‘If I had a husband, I should do just 
•o 1 she thought) — ‘Unde, if cvcrytbiDg on earth 
happens by the will of God there must be a reason for 
everything ’ 

‘Assuredly, the Abbi de Spondc answered gravely 
He loTcd bit niece, and submitted with angdic patience 
to be torn from his meditations. 

‘Then if I never marry at all, it will be becauie it is 
the will of God ?* 

‘Yea, my child 

But still, as there is nothing to prevent me from 
®xfryW to-morrow, my will perhaps might thwart the 
^*illof God J 

‘That might be so, if we really knew God’s will, 
*ytumed the tub-pnor of the Sorbonne. ‘ Remark, my 
dear, that yon insert an ip 
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Poor Rose was bewildered. She had hoped to lead 
her uncle to the subject of marriage by way of an 
argument ad omnipotent cm But the naturally obtuse are 
wont to adopt the remorseless logic of childhood, which 
IS to say, they proceed from the answer to another 
question, a method frequently found embarrassing. 

‘ But, uncle,’ she persisted, ‘ God cannot mean women 
never to marry , for if He did, all of them ought to] be 
either unmarried or married Their lots are distributed 
unjustly ’ 

‘ My child,’ said the good Abbe, ^ you are finding 
fault with the Church, which teaches that celibacy is a 
more excellent way to God ’ 

‘ But if the Church was right, and everybody was a 
good Catholic, there would soon be no more people, 
uncle ’ 

‘You are too ingenious, Rose , there is no need to be 
so ingenious to be happy ’ 

Such words brought a smile of satisfaction to poor 
Rose’s lips and confirmed her m the good opinion which 
she began to conceive of herself Behold how the 
world, like our friends and enemies, contributes to 
strengthen our faults At this moment guests began to 
arrive, and the conversation was interrupted. On these 
high festival occasions, the disposition of the rooms 
brought about little familianties between the servants 
and invited guests Mariette saw the President of 
the Tribunal, a triple expansion glutton, as he passed by 
her kitchen 

‘ Oh, M du Ronceret, I have been making cauli- 
flower au grattn on purpose for you, for mademoiselle 
knows how fond you are of it “ Mind you do not fail 
with It, Mariette,” she said , “ M le President is 
coming ” ’ _ 

‘ Good Mile. Cormon,’ returned the man of law 
‘Mariette, did you baste the cauliflowers with gravy 
instead of stock ^ It is more savoury ’ And the Presi- 
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dent did not diidain to enter the counaKchamber where 
Mmettc ruled the roast, nor to cast an epicure i eye 
over her preparations, and girc his opinion as a master 
of the craft. 

‘Good-day, madamc, said Joiettc, addressing Mme 
Granson, who sedulously cultiratcd the u'alting u oman 
‘ Mademoiselle has not forgotten you { } ou are to hare a 
dwh of fish.’ 

As for the Cheyalier de Valois, he ipokc to Mariette 
with the jocularity of a great noble unbending to an 
infim or — 

* Well, dear cordon blcu^ I would gire you the Cross 
of the L^ion of Honour if I could t tell me, is there 
any dainty monel for which one ought to sax e oneself f 

‘Yes, yes, M de Vakiii, a hare Irom the Prebaudet 
It waehed fourtctTi pounds I 

‘TEat's a good girl,* said the Cheralier patting 
Joiettc on the cheek wuh two fingers * Ah I w'tighs 
feanecn pounds, does it ? 

Du Bouiquier was not of the party Mile Cormon 
treated him hardly, faithful to her sptem before 
‘Icscnbed. In the rcry bottom of her heart she felt an 
inexplicable drawing towards this man of fifty, whom 
•he had once refused Sometimes she repented of that 
refusal, and jet ihe had a presentiment that ihc should 
®arry him after all, and a dread of him which forbade 
her to wish for the mirnagc These Ideas itimulatcd 
her interest in du Bousquicr The Republican i her 
culcan proportioni produced an effect upon her which 
she would not admit to hcnelf j and the Cheralier de 
Valois and Mme Granton, while they could not cxpbm 
Cormon I inconiisienacs, had detected naire, 
furtive glances, luffiacntly clear in their significance to 
^t them both on the watch to ruin the hopes which 
du Bousqulcr clearly entertained In spite of a first 
chect. 

Two guests kept the otben waiting, but their olEdal 
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duties excused them both. One was M. du Coudrai, 
registrar of mortgages , the other, M Choisnel, had once 
acted as land-steward to the Marquis de Gordes. 
Choisnel was the notary of the old noblesse, and received 
everywhere among them with the distinction which his 
ments deserved , he had besides a not inconsiderable 
private fortune When the two late comers arhved, 
Jacquelin, the man-servant, seeing them turn to go into 
the drawing-room, came forward with, ‘“They” are 
all in the garden.’ 

The registrar of mortgages was one of the most 
amiable men in the town There were but two things 
against him he had married an old woman for her 
money in the first place, and in the second it was his 
habit to perpetrate outrageous puns, at which he was the 
first to laugh But, doubtless, the stomachs of the 
guests were growing impatient, for at first sight he was 
hailed with that faint sigh which usually welcomes last 
comers under such circumstances Pending the official 
announcement of dinner, the company strolled up and 
down the terrace by the Bnllante, looking out over the 
stream with its bed of mosaic and its water-plants, at 
the so picturesque details of the row of houses huddled 
together on the opposite bank , the old -fashioned 
wooden balconies, the tumble-down window sills, the 
balks of timber that shored up a story projecting 
over the river, the cabinetmaker’s workshop, the tiny 
gardens where odds and ends of clothing were hang- 
ing out to dry It was, in short, the poor quarter of 
a country town, to which the near neighbourhood of 
the water, a weeping willow drooping over the bank, a 
rosebush or so, and a few flowers, had lent an indescribable 
charm, worthy of a landscape painter’s brush 

The Chevdier meanwhile was narrowly watching the 
feces of the guests He knew that his firebrand had 
very successfully taken hold of the best coteries in the 
town , but no one spoke openly of Suzanne and du 
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Bouiquitr tnd the preat new» a% j'ct 7*he art of dii- 
ijlling scandal Is pottested bj'prmincuh in a supreme 
degree. It wat felt that the time wai not j-et npc for 
open diicu«ion of the strange crenr one was 

bound to go through a pnratc rxhcanal first So it 
was whispered— 

*Ha\c )*ou heard?* 

‘ ^ cu 

* Du Bouwuier * * 

^ And the fair Suzanne 

‘Docs Mile. Cormon know aaiything ? 

‘No 

‘Ah( 

Thrt was gossip {‘tan , pfcsentl)r destined to swell 
into a eraemJt when they were ready to discuss the 
first dish of scandal 

All of a sudekn the ChcraJier confronted Almc 
Gramon That ladr had sported her green bonnet, 
tnmmed with auneolaii her face vras beaming Was 
•he simply longing to ^gin the concert? Such new* 
h as good as a gold mine to be worked in the 
monotonous lives of these people i but the observant and 
uneasy Chevalier fancied that he read lomeibing more 
in the good lady s expression — louit^thc exultation of 
self Interest I At once be turned to look at Athanase, 
and detected in his silence the sicns of profound concen 
nation of some kind In another moment the young 
man s glance at Mile. Cormon s figure, which suS 
aently resembled a pair of rcgimentaj kettledrums, shot 
a sudden light across the Chevaliers brain By that 
gleam he could read the whole past. 

‘ End ! ’ he said to himself, ' what a ibp In the face I 
have End myself out to pet I 

He went across to offer hn arm to Mile- Cormon, to 
that he might afterwards take her m to dinner She 
regarded the Chcralicr with respectful esteem ; for, in 
truth, with bit name and position in the anstocntic 
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I the most 

constellations of the province, he was one ol|. jj^arts 
brilliant ornaments of her salon In her hearv ’ 

she had longed to be Mme de Valois at any t 


imc 


during 
branch. for 


about he 
ality, and 


the past twelve years The name was hke a 
the swarming thoughts of her brain to cling 
fulfilled all her ideals as to the birth, 
externals of an eligible man But while the social 
de Valois was the choice of heart and brain ^ 

ambition, the elderly ruin, curled though he i .7 

St John of a procession-day, filled Mile Corj^l^jg 
dismay , the heiress saw nothing but the n^j *The 
woman could not think of him as a husba' * 
Chevalier’s affectation of mdifference to niar^^g^^.^^ 
still more his unimpeachable character in a fLy. 
work-girls, had seriously injured him, contrai^ j 
own expectations The man of quality, so cl^ 
in the matter of the annuity, miscalculateC^j.^ 
subject, and Mile Cormon herself was not ^^onducted 
her private reflections upon the too well-({ i-emai-jc 
Chevalier might have been translated by the' [ » ’ 

* What a pity that he is not a little bit of a rakL 


Students of human nature have remarked th 


ese 


lean- 
ered at a 


How is 
reatures, 
fidelity, 
experi- 


ings of the saint towards the sinner, and ■'^o^^^hnstian 
tasteso little in accordance,as they imagine, with ^ 

virtue But, to go no further, what nobler 
virtuous woman than the task of cleansing, 
manner of charcoal, the turbid waters of vice ? 

It that nobody has seen that these generous 
confined by their principles to strict conjugal 
must naturally desire a mate of great practica'j 
ence ? A reformed rake makes the best husbati 
so It came to pass that the poor spinster must n-epp- 
the chosen vessel, offered her as it were in twcT;- f 
Heaven alone could weld the Chevalier du Vt 
du Bousquier in one [ i j 

If the significance of the few words ex 
between the Chevalier and Mile Cormon if 
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properly underttood, it it necettary to put other mit 
ten before the reader Two very tenoat quesdont 
were dividing Alenfon into two campi, and, more 
over, du Botuquier was mixed up in both anairt in 
tome myttenous way The fint of these debate* con 
cemed the cart He had talrcn the oath of allegiance 
in the time of the Revolodon and now wa* Irving 
down orthodox prejudice* by tetdng an example of the 
lofdcst goodnesi He was a Cheverut on a imaller 
scale, and to much was he appreciated, that when he 
died the whole town wept for hum Mile, Connon and 
the Abbi de Spondc belonged, however, to the mmonty, 
to the Church lubjime in itt orthodoxy, a lecdon whi^ 
was to the Court of Rome as the Ultra* were shortly to 
be to the Court of Ixiui* xvni The Abbe, m pirticuUr, 
declined to rccogniie the Church that had lubmittcd to 
force and made terms with the Comdrndonneh. So 
the cure wa* never »ecn m the salon of the Maiton 
Connon, and the lympaibie* of it* frequenten were 
with the offioadng pnest of St Leonard^ the tnito- 
cradc church in Aleni^on Ihi Bousquier, that rabid 
Liberal under a Royalists skin, knew bow necessary it 
11 to find standards to rally the discontented, who form, 
u It were, the back shop ot every opposition, and there 
fore he had already enlisted the sympathies of the trad 
ing classes for the curfi. 

Now for the second afi^r The same blunt diplomatist 
wa* the secret itud^tor of a scheme for budding a 
theatre, an idea which had only lately sprouted in 
Alenfon Du Bousquier’t tcaloU knew not their 
Mahomet, but they were the more ardent m their 
defence of what they bclicrcd to be their own plan 
Afh na e was one of the very hottest of the partisan* In 
favour of the theatrej m the mayors office for several 
days past he had been pleading for the cause which all 
thcjT 3 unger men had taken up 

To return to the Chevalier He offered his arm to 
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Mile Cormon, who thanked him with a radiant glance 
for this attention For all answer, the Chevalier in- 
dicated Athanase by a meaning look 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he began, ‘as you have such wcll- 
balanced judgment in matters of social convention, and 
as that young man is related to you in some way ’ 
‘Very distantly,’ she broke in 

‘ Ought you not to use the influence which you 
possess with him and his mother to prevent him from 
going utterly to the bad ? He is not very religious as 
It IS , he defends that perjured priest , but that is no- 
thing It IS a much more serious matter , is he not 
plunging thoughtlessly into opposition without realising 
how his conduct may affect his prospects ? He is 
scheming to build this theatre , he is the dupe of that 
Republican in disguise, du Bousquier ’ 

‘Dear me, M de Valois, his mother tells me that he 
IS so clever, and he has not a word to say for himself, 
he always stands planted before you like a statute ’ 

‘ Of limitations,’ cried the registrar ‘I caught that 
flying I present my devoars to the Chevalier de Valois,’ 
he added, saluting the latter with the exaggeration of 
Henri Monnier as ‘Joseph Prudhomme,’ an admirable 
type of the class to which M du Coudrai belonged 
M de Valois, in return, gave him the abbreviated 
patronising nod of a noble standing on his dignity , then 
he drew Mile Cormon further along the terrace by the 
distance of several flower-pots, to make the registrar 
understand that he did not wish to be overheard 

Then, lowering his voice, he bent to say in Mile 
Cormon’s ear ‘ How can you expect that lads educated 
in these detestable Imperial Lyceums should have any 
ideas ? Great ideas and a lofty love can only come of 
nght courses and nobleness of life It is not difficult to 
foresee, from the look of the poor fellow, that he wiU be 
weak in his intellect and come to a miserable end See 
how pale and haggard he looks f ’ 
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*Hti mother saji that he vrorkt far too hard,’ the 
replied ifinoccntlr * He tpends hit nightt, think of it I 
in reading booa and writing What good can it 
pottiblr do a joung man f protpccls to tit up writing at 
nirtt r * 

* Why, It exhauitt him, taid the Chevalier, trying to 
bnng the lady i thoughtt back to the point, which was 
to ditgint her with Athanase *The things that went 
on in those Imperial Lyceums were tomething really 
shocking * 

^Ob yes,’ uid the simple ladr * Did they not make 
them walk out with drums in front ? The masters bad 
no more religion than heathens i and they put them In 
uniform, poor boys, exactly as if they had been soldiers. 
What notions ! ’ 

‘ And see what comes of it,* continued the ChesTdicr, 
Indicating AiJhanise. ‘In my time, where was the 
young man that could not looc a pretty woman in the 
face i Now, fi/ lowers his eyes as soon as be sees you 
That young man alarms me, because I am interested in 
him Tell him not to intrigue with Bonapanisti, as he 
is doing, to build thn theatre | if these little youn|sten 
do not raise on insurrection and demand it (for insur 
rection and constitution, to my mind, are two words for 
the same thing), the authontics will build it And tell 
hii mother to look after him. 

‘Oh, she will not allow him to sec these half pav 
people or to keep low company, I am sure. I will 
speak to him abcnit it, said Muc. Cormon { ‘he might 
lose his situation at the mayor s office. And then what 
would they do, be and his mother? It makes you 
shudder 

As M dc Talleyrand said of hli wnfe so said the 
Chevalier within himself at that moment, as he looked 
at the lady — 

‘ If there is a stupider woman, I should like to sec her 
On the honour of a gentleman, if virtue make a woman 
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so stupid as this, is it not a vice ? And yet, what an 
adorable wife she would make for a man of my age • 
What principle I What ignorance of life I ’ 

Please to bear in mind that these remarks were 
addressed to the Princess Gontza during the manipula- 
tion of a pinch of snuff 

Mme Granson felt instinctively that the Chevalier 
was talking of Athanase. In her eagerness to know 
what he had been saying, she followed Mile Cormon, 
who walked up to the young man in question, putting 
out SIX feet of dignity in front, but at that very moment 
Jacquelin announced that ‘Mademoiselle was served,’ 
and the mistress of the house shot an appealing glance 
at the Chevalier. But the gallant registrar of mortgages 
was beginning to see a something in M. de Valois’s 
manner, a glimjise of the barrier which the noblesse were 
about to raise between themselves and the bourgeoisie , 
so, delighted with a chance to cut out the Chevalier, he 
crooked his arm, and Mile Cormon was obliged to take 
It M de Valois, from motives of policy, fastened upon 
Mme Granson. 

‘ Mile Cormon takes the liveliest interest in your dear 
‘Athanase, my dear lady,’ he said, as they slowly followed 
in the wake of the other guests, ‘ but that interest is falhng 
off through your son’s fault He is lax and Liberal in his 
opinions, he is agitating for this theatre, he is mixed up 
with the Bonapartists , he takes the part of the Con- 
stitutionnel cure This line of conduct may cost him 
his situation You know how carefully his Majesty’s 
government is weeding the service If your dear 
Athanase is once cashiered, where will he find employ- 
ment ^ He must not get into bad odour with the 
authorities ’ 

‘ Oh, M le Chevalier,’ cried the poor startled mother, 
‘what do I not owe you for telling me this ' You are 
right , my boy is a tool m the hands of a bad set , I will 
open his eyes to his position ’ 

It was long since the Chevalier had sounded Athanase’s 
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character at a glance* He avr in the depths of the 
young man 1 nature the scarcely malleable material of 
Republican convictions { a lad at that i^e will sacrifice 
ererythlng for such ideas If he is smitten with the 
word Llbcr^, that so vague, so little comprehended 
word which is like a standard of revolt for those at the 
bottom of the wheel for whom revolt means rcren^ 
Aihanasc was sure to stick to his opinions, for he 
bad woven them, with bis artists sorrows and his 
embittered views of the soaal framework, into his 
poliucal creed He was ready to sacrifice his future at 
the outset for these opinions, not knowing that he, like all 
men of real ability, would bat'cseen reason to modify them 
by the time he reached the age of six and thirty^ when a 
man has formed his own conautionsof life, with its Intri 
cate reladoni and interdependences If Aihanaie was 
faithful to the opposition In Alcn^on, he would fall into 
disgrace with Mile Cormon Thus far the Chevalier 
nw clearly 

And so this little town, so peaceful m appearance, 
was to the full as much agitated internally as any con 
gress of diplomates, when craft and guile and passion 
and self interest arc met to discuss the weightiest^ 
questions between empire and empire. 

Meanwhile the guests gathered about the table were 
canng their way through the first course as people eat in 
the provinces, without a blush for an honest appictitej 
wh^eu, in Pant, It would appear that our jaws are con- 
trolled by sumptuary edicts which dcliberatclr set the 
laws of anatomy at defiance We cat with the tips of 
our teeth in Pans, we filch the pleasures of the table, 
but in the pronnccs' things are taken more naturally } 
possibly exiitcnce centres a little too much about ie 
great and universal method of maintenance to which 
Grod condemns all His creatures. It was at the end of 
V ^ course that Mlie Cormon brought out the most 
celebrated of all her converaationaj cues; it was talked of 
for two years afterwards ( it is quoted even now, Indeed, 
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in the sub-bourgeois strata of Alen 9 on whenever her 
marriage is under discussion Over the last entree but 
one, the conversation waxed lively and wordy, turning, 
as might have been expected, upon the affair of the 
theatre and the cure In the first enthusiasm of Royalism 
in i8i6, those extremists, who were afterwards called 
Zfj J/suttes du pays^ were for expelling the Abbe Francois 
from his cure M de Valois suspected du Bousquier of 
supporting the priest and instigating the intrigues, at 
any rate, the noble Chevalier piled the burdens on du 
Bousquier’s back with his wonted skill, and du 
Bousquier, being unrepresented by counsel, was con- 
demned and put in the pillory Among those present, 
Athanase was the only person sufficiently frank to stand 
up for the absent, and he felt that he was not in a position 
to bring out his ideas before these Alen^on magnates, of 
whose intellects he had the meanest opinion. Only in 
the provinces nowadays will you find young men keep- 
ing a respectful countenance before people of a certain 
age without dkring to have a fling at their elders or to 
contradict them too flatly To resume On the advent 
of some delicious canards aux olives^ the conversation 
first decidedly flagged, and then suddenly dropped dead. 
Mile Cormon, emulous of her own poultry, invented 
another canard in her anxiety to defend du Bousquier, 
who had been represented as an arch-concoctor of 
intrigue, and a man to set mountains fighting 

‘For my own part,’ said she, ‘I thought that M du 
Bousquier gave his whole attention to childish matters.’ 

Under the circumstances, the epigram produced a 
tremendous effect Mile Cormon had a great success j 
she brought the Princess Gontza face downwards on the 
table. The Chevalier, by no means expecting his 
Dulcmea to say anything so much to the purpose, could 
find no words to express his admiration , he applauded 
after the Italian fashion, noiselessly, with the tips of his 
fingers 
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*She IS idorably witty/ he tald, turning to Mmc. 
Granson« * I hare always said that she would unmash 
her battencs some day * 

* But when you know her very well, she 11 charming,* 
said the widow 

‘All women, midamc, have /sfnt when you know 
them wclL 

When the Homeric laughter subsided, Mile Cormon 
asked for an explanation of her success. Then the 
chorus of scandal grew to a height. Du Bousquier was 
transformed into a bachelor Pert Gigogne j it was 
he who filled the Foundling Hospital j the immorality 
of h!s life was laid bare at last ; it was all of a piece 
with his Pans orgies and so forth and so forth Led 
by the Cheralier de Valois, the clerercst of conductors 
of thb kind of orchestra, the overture was something 
mapnificent. 

‘I do not know/ sard he, with much indulgence, 
‘whit there could f>«iibly be to prevent a do Bousquier 
from marrying a Mademoiselle Suranne whatever it 
IS, what do you call her f Stnette I I only know the 
chlldfca by li^ht, though I lodge with Mmc Lardot. 
If this SuTon IS a tall, fine-looking forward sort of girl 
with grey eyes, a slender figure, and little feet — I have 
not paid much attention to these things, but she seemed 
to me to be very insolent and very much du Bousqmer’s 
i^upenor in the matter of manners. Besides, Suranne 
has the nobfli^ of beauty ) from that point of view, she 
*^d certainly make a marriage beneath her The 
km^ror Joseph, you know, bad me cunotity to go to see 
the du Barry at Lucicnnes. He offered her his arm and 
when the poor courtesan, overcome by such an honour. 

to take It, “Beauty is always a queen"” said 
me iCmpcror Remark that the Emperor Joseph was an 
Austrian German, added the Chevalier ; ‘ but, bcheve 
me, that Germany, which we think of as a rcty boorish 
country, is really t hind of noble chivalry and fine 
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manners, especially towards Poland and Hungary, where 
there are ’ Here the Chevalier broke off, fearing to 
make an allusion to his own happy fortune in the past , 
he only took up his snuff-box and confided the rest to 
the Princess who had smiled on him for thirty-six years 
‘The speech was delicately considerate for Louis xv 
said du Ronceret 

‘ But we are talking of the Emperor Joseph, I believe,’ 
returned Mile Cormon, with a little knowing air 
‘Mademoiselle,’ said the Chevalier, seeing the wicked 
glances exchanged by the President, the registrar, and 
the notary, ‘ Mme du Barry was Louis Quinze’s 
Suzanne, a fact known well enough to us scapegraces, 
but which young ladies are not expected to know Your 
Ignorance shows that the diamond is flawless The 
corruptions of history have not so much as touched you ’ 
At this the Abbe de Sponde looked graciously upon 
M. de Valois and bent his head in laudatory approval 
‘ Do you not know history, mademoiselle ? ’ asked the 
registrar 

‘ If you muddle up Louis xv and Suzanne, how can 
you expect me to know your history ? ’ was Mile 
Cormon’s angelic reply She was so pleased f The dish 
was empty and the conversation revived to such purpose 
that everybody was laughing with their mouths full at 
her last observation 

‘ Poor young thing * ’ said the Abbe de Sponde 
‘ When once trouble comes, that love grown divine 
called charity is as blind as the pagan love, and should 
see nothing of the causes of the trouble You are 
President of the Maternity Society, Rose , this child 
will need help , it will not be easy for her to find a hus- 
band ’ 

‘ Poor child ' ’ said Mile Cormon 
‘Is du Bousquier going to marry her, do you sup- 
pose ? ’ asked the President of the Tribunal 

‘It would be his duty to do so if he were a decent 
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man, taid Mmc Gramon ) * but, really, my dog ha* 
better notioru of decency * 

*And yet A«>r is a great forager,’ put In the 
rcgiitrar, trying a joke tbit time as a change from 
a pun 

They were sdll talking of du Boutauicr orcr the 
deoert He was the butt of uncounted playful jests, 
which grew more and more thunder-charged under the 
influence of wine. Led off by the registrar, they 
followed up one pun with another Du Bousquier’s 
chiracter was now ap-parent he was not a father of the 
church, nor a rererend father, nor yet a conscript father, 
and so on and so on, till the Abbe de Sponde said, * In 
any case, he Is not a foster father, with a gravity that 
checked the laughter 

* Nor a heavy father,’ added the Chcralicr 
The Church and the armocracy had descended Into 
the arena of word pby without lots of dignity 
(Rush! said (be registrar, I can bear du Bousquier’t 
boots creaking { be u in over shoes over boots, and no 
mistake. 

It nearly always happens that when a man s name is 
in every one s mouth, he is the last to bear what is said 
of him the whole Cuwu may be talking of him, slander 
mg him or dying him down, and If he has no fiiendi to 
repeat what other people tay of him, be Is not likely to 
hear it. So the blameless du Bousqoier, du Boutquier who 
would fiun have been guilty, who wished that Suzanne 
had not lied to him, was supremely unconsdoos of all 
that was taking place. Nobody had spoken to him of 
Suzanne s revelations} for that matter, evc^body thought 
It indiscreet to ask questions about the a^r, when the 
man most concerned sometuncs poocsscs secrets which 
compel him to keep silence. So when people adjourned 
for coffee to the drawiDg room, where several evening 
vintors were aJrcady anembled, du Bousqulcr wore an 
irresistible and slightly &tuotu ur 
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Mile. Cormon, counselled by confusion, dared not 
look! towards the terrible seducer She took possession 
of Athanase and administered a lecture, bringing out the 
oddest assortment of the commonplaces of Royalist 
doctnnes and edifying truisms As the unlucky poet 
had no snuff-box with a portrait of a princess on the lid to 
sustain him under the shower-bath of foolish utterances, 
It was with a vacant expression that he heard his adored 
lady. His eyes were fixed on that enormous bust, which 
maintained the absolute repose characteristic of great 
masses. Desire wrought a kind of intoxication in 
him The old maid’s thin, shrill voice became low 
music for his ears , her platitudes were fraught with 
ideas 

Love is an utterer of false com , he is always at work 
transforming common copper into gold louis., some- 
times, also, he makes his seeming halfpence of fine gold. 
‘Well, Athanase, will you promise me 
The final phrase struck on the young man’s ear , he 
woke with a start from a blissful dream. 

‘ What, mademoiselle ? ’ returned he 
Mile Cormon rose abruptly and glanced across at du 
Bousquier At that moment he looked like the brawny 
fabulous deity, whose likeness you behold upon Republi- 
can three-franc pieces She went over to Mme Granson 
and said in a confidential tone 

‘Your son is weak in his intellect, my poor friend 
That lyceum has been the ruin of him,’ she added, 
recollecting how the Chevalier de Valois had insisted 
on the bad education given in those institutions 

Here was a thunderbolt I Poor Athanase had had 
his chance of flinging fire upon the dried stems heaped 
up in the old maid’s heart, and he had not known it ^ 
If he had but listened to her, he might have made her 
understand, for in' Mile Cormon’s present highly- 
wrought mood a word would have been enouo^h, but 
the very force of the stupefying cravings of love-sick 
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routh had ipoHed hn chances; so sometimes a child 
faiJ of life kills himself through Ignorance 

‘ What can you bate been saying to Mile Cormon ? ’ 
asked his mother 

‘ Nothing 

‘Nothir^? — I will have this cleared up, she said, 
and put oa senous business to the morrow; da Bous< 
quier was hopelessly lost, the thought, and the speech 
troubled ber very little. 

Soon the four card tables rcccited thmr complement 
of players. Four persons tat down to piquet^ the most 
expensive amuseinent of the evening, over which a good 
deal of money changed hands M Choisnel, the 
attorney for the crown, and a couple of ladies went to 
the red-lacquered cabinet for a game of tnc trac The 
candla in the wall sconces were lighted, and then the 
flower of MUe. Cormon s set blossomed out about the 
fire, on the settees, and about the tables. Each new 
couple, on entering the room, made the ame remark to 
Mile. Cormon, *§o you are going to the Pribaudel 
to-morrow ? * 

‘ Yes, I really must, she uid. In answer to each 

All through the evening the hostess wore a pre- 
occupied air Mme. Gransonwas the first to see that 
the was not at all like herself Mile Cormon was 
thinking 

‘What arc you thinking about, cousin? Mme, 
Granson asked at bst, finding her sitting In the 
boudoir 

‘1 am thinking of that poor girl Am I not patronea 
of the Maternity Society ? I will go now to find ten 
crowns for you 

* Ttn CTfwni/* exclaimed Mme. Granson ‘Why, 
you have never given so much to any one before I * 

‘But, my dear, it Is so natural to have a child 

This improper cry from the heart struck the treasurer 
of the Maternity Sodety dumb from sheer astonishment 
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Du Bousquier had actually gone up m Mile Cormon’s 
opinion f 

‘ Really,’ began Mme Granson, ‘ du Bousquier is not 
merely a monster he is a villain into the bargain 
When a man has spoiled somebody else’s life, it is his 
duty surely to make amends It should be his part 
rather than ours to rescue this young person ; and when 
all comes to all, she is a bad girl, it seems to me, for 
there are better men in Alen^on than that cynic of a du 
Bousquier A girl must be shameless indeed to have 
anything to do with him.’ 

‘Cynic? Your son, dear, teaches you Latin words 
that are quite beyond me. Certainly I do not want to 
make excuses for M du Bousquier , but explain to me 
why It IS immoral for a woman to prefer one man to 
another ? ’ 

‘ Dear cousin, suppose now that you were to marry 
my Athanase , there would be nothing but what was 
very natural in that. He is young and good-looking , 
he has a future before him , Alen^on will be proud of 
him some day. But every one would think that you 
took such a young man as your husband for the sake of 
greater conjugal felicity Slanderous tongues would say 
that you were making a sufficient provision of bliss for 
yourself There would be jealous women to bring charges 
of depravity against you But what would it matter 
to you ? You would be dearly loved loved sincerely 
If Athanase seemed to you to be weak of intellect, my 
dear, it is because he has too many ideas Extremes 
meet He is as clean ih his life as a girl of fifteen , he 
has not wallowed in the pollutions of Pans . Well, 
now, change the terms, as my poor husband used to say 
It is relatively just the same situation as du Bousquier’s 
and Suzanne’s But what would be slander in your case 
is true in every way of du Bousquier. Now do you 
understand ? ’ 

‘No more than if you were talking Greek,’ said Rose 
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Connon, opening wide eye* and exerting all the power* 
of her underttanoing 

‘Well, then, comm, ilnce one mmt put dot* on all 
the Ply It 11 quite out of the question that Sntanne thoold 
lore da Boaiquier And when the heart count* for 
nothing in luch an affiur 

*Why^ comm, how should people love 1/ not 

with their heart* ? 

At thifl Mme. Gramon thought withm herself, a* the 
Chevalier had thought — 

‘ The poor coonn 11 too Innocent by far 'Thu goes 
b e y ond ^e permissible Aloud ifae said, *Dear 

girl^ it < to me that a child Is not concaved of 
ipuit alone. 

* Why, yes, dear, for the Holv Vu-gin 

‘Bul my dear, good girl, oa Bomquier ii not the 
Holy Ghost. 

‘ That 1 * true,’ returned the spuatcr j ‘ he 11 a man — 
a man dangerous enough for hi* fhend* to recommend 
him strongly to marry ° 

‘You, counn, mignt bring that about 

‘ Oh, how ? ’ cned the »pin*tcr, with a glow of 
Christian chanty 

‘Decline to recavc him anhl he take* a wife. For 
the sahe of reli^on and morality, you ought to make 
an trample of him under the arcumstance*. 

‘We wiU talk of this again, dear Mme. Granson, 
when I come back from the Prfbandet. I will ask 
advice of my unde and the Abbd Cootuner, and Mile. 
Connon went back to the Targe drawing room. The 
liTcliett hour of the eveniog had b^un. 

The lights, the groups of welfdrcised women, the 
senous and magistcnal air of the asiembly, filled Mile 
Connon with pnde in the aristocratic appearance of the 
rooms, a pnde in which her guest* all shared. There 
were plen^ of people who thought that the finest 
company of Pan* it*^ was no finer At that moment 
c 
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du Bousquier, playing a rubber with M. dc Valois and 
two elderly ladies, Mme du Coudrai and Mmc du 
Ronceret, was the object of suppressed curiosity Several 
women came up on the pretext of watching the game, 
and gave him such odd, albeit furtive, glances that the 
old bachelor at last began to think that tliere must be 
something amiss with liis appearance 

‘ Can It be that my toupet is askew ? ’ he asked himself 
And he felt that all-absorbing uneasiness to which the 
elderly bachelor is peculiarly subject A blunder gave 
him an excuse for leaving the table at the end of the 
seventh rubber 

‘I cannot touch a card but I lose,’ he said, ‘I am 
decidedly too unlucky at cards ’ 

‘You are lucky in other respects,’ said the Chevalier, 
with a knowing look Naturally, the joke made the 
round of the room, and every one exclaimed over the 
exquisite breeding shown by the Prince Talleyrand of 
Ale^on 

‘There is no one like M de Valois for saying such 
things,’ said the niece of the cure of St Leonard’s 

Du Bousquier went up to the narrow mirror above 
‘The Deserter,’ but he could detect nothing unusual 
Towards ten o’clock, after innumerable repetitions of 
the same phrase with every possible vanation, the long 
ante-chamber began to fill with visitors preparing to 
embark , Mile Cormon convoying a few favoured 
guests as far as the perron for a farewell embrace Knots 
of guests took their departure, some m the direction of 
the Brittany road and the chateau, and others turning 
towards the quarter by the Sarthe And then began the 
exchange of remarks with which the streets had echoed 
at the same hour for a score of years There was the 
inevitable, ‘ Mile Cormon looked very well this 
evening ’ 

‘ Mile. Cormon ^ She looked strange, I thought ’ 

‘ How the Abbe stoops, poor man I And how he goes 
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to sleep — did you tee? He never knows where the 
ards are now i hu mind wanden.’ 

‘We shill be very sorry to lose him. 

‘It IS I fine night. We shill hive 1 fine day to- 
morrow 

‘Fine wathcr for the apples to set ' 

‘You beat us to-night; you always do when M dc 
Valois IS your partner ^ 

* Then how much did he win ? * 

‘ To-night? Why, he woo three or four francs. He 
never loses.' 

‘Faith, no There arc three hundred and sucty five 
days in the year, you know; at that rate, whist is as 
goOT as a farm for turn 

‘ Oh 1 what bad luck we had to-night I 

‘You are very fortunate, monsieur and madam^ here 
you arc at yoor own doorstep, while we hare half the 
town to c osi. 

‘I do not pity you ; you could keep a carnage if you 
liked, you need not go afoot, 

* Ah 1 monsieur, we have a daughter to miiry (that 
means one wheel), and a son to keep in Pans, and that 
takes the other * 

‘Are you itiD determined to make a magistrate of 
him 1 

‘What can one do? You most do something with 
a boy, and besides, it o no disgrace to serve the 
King 

Sometimes a dtscuaion on adcr or flax was continued 
on the way, the very same things bang said at the same 
season year after year If any obserrer of human nature 
had bred m that particular street, their conversation 
would have supplied him with an aim nnc. At this 
moment, howev^ the was of a decidedly Rahdaii- 
lan turn for du ^osquier, walking on ahead by himself, 
was humming the weU-known tunc Ftmmi itnsthU 
intends tn U rmagef without a suspicion of its appro- 
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priateness Some of the party held that du Bousquier 
was uncommonly long-headed, and that people judged 
him unjustly, rresident du Roncerct inclined towards 
this view since he had been confirmed in his post by a 
new royal decree The rest regarded the forage-con- 
tractor as a dangerous man of lax morals, of whom any- 
thing might be expected In the provinces, as m Pans, 
public men are very much in the position of the statue 
in Addison’s ingenious fable. The statue was erected 
at a place where four roads met , two cavaliers coming 
up on opposite sides declared, the one that it was white, 
the other that it was black, until they came to blows, 
and both of them lying on the ground discovered that it 
was black on one side and white on the other, while a third 
cavalier coming up to their assistance affirmed that it 
was red 

When the Chevalier de Valois reached home, he said 
to himself ‘ It is time to spread a report that I am going 
to marry Mile Cormon The news shall come from 
the d’Esgrignon’s salon, it shall go straight to the 
Bishop’s palace at Secz and come back through one of 
the vicars-general to the cure of St Leonard’s. He 
will not fail to tell the Abbe Couturier, and in this way 
Mile Cormon will receive the shot well under the 
water-line The old Marquis d’Esgrignon is sure to 
ask the Abbe de Sponde to dinner to put a stop to gossip 
which might injure Mile Cormon if I fail to come 
forward , or me, if she refuses me The Abbe shall be 
well and duly entangled , and after a call from Mile de 
Gordes, in the course of which the grandeur and the 
prospects of the alliance will be put before Mile 
' Cormon, she is not likely to hold out The Abbe will 
leave her more than a hundred thousand crowns , 
and as for her, she must have put by more than a 
hundred thousand livres' by this time, she has her 
house, the Prebaudet, and some fifteen thousand livres 
per annum One word to my friend the Comte de 
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Fontaine, and I am Major of Alencon, and deputy | 
then, once icated on the nght hand bcnchet, the war 
to ■ peerage u cleared by a well timed cry of “Cloture,'’ 
or “Order 

When Mmc. Granton reached home, the had a warm 
cxplarution with her ton He could not be made to 
undersund the connection between hit political opinions 
and hit lore. It was the hret quarrel which had troubled 
the peace of the poor little household 

Next morning, at nine o clock, Mile. Cormon, packed 
into the canole with josette b) her side, drore up the 
Rue Saint Bbise on her way to the Prebaudet, looking 
like a prramid abore an ocean of packarca. And the 
etent which was to lurpnie her there ancTbaitcn on her 
oumage was unseen as yet by Mmc. Granson, or du 
Bcusquier, or M de Valois, or br Mile. Connon henclf 
Chance it the greatat artm of af) 

On the morrow of mademoiiclle s arriral at the 
Prebaudet, she was tctt harmlessly engaged m taking 
her eight o clock breakhist, while she listened to the 
reports of her baillfT and gardener when jacquehn, in 
■ great fiurry, burst into the dining room 

* Mademoiselle,’ cned he, *M 1 Abbe has sent an 
express meiscnger to jou j that boy of Mother Grosmort s 
has come with a letter TTic hd left Alencon before 
daybreak, and yet here he ts * He came almost as fiut as 
Penelope. Ought he to hare a glass of wine ? * 

Whar can hare happened, Josette? Can uocle 
be * 

He would not hare written if he was,* said the 
woman, guoilng her mbtress s fears. 

MUc Cormon glanced over the first few lines 

* Quick 1 quick I sheened *TeJl Jacq^uelin to put 
Penelope in —Get ready, child, hare everything packed 
m half an hour, wc arc ^Ing hack to town, ibe added, 
turning to Josette. 
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‘ Jacquelm I ’ called Josette, excited by the expression 
of Mile Cormon’s face, Jacquelin on receiving his 
orders came back to the house to expostulate. 

‘ But, mademoiselle, Penelope has only just been fed.’ 

‘ Eh I what does that matter to me ? I want to start 
this moment ’ 

‘ But, mademoiselle, it is going to rain.’ 

‘ Very well We shall be wet through ’ 

‘The house is on fire,’ muttered Josette, vexed because 
her mistress said nothing, but read her letter through to 
the end, and then began again at the beginning. 

‘Just finish your coffee at any rate. Don’t upset your- 
self I See how red you are in the face ’ 

‘ Red in the face, Josette I ’ exclaimed Mile. Cormon, 
going up to the mirror, and as the quick-silvered 
sheet had come away from the glass, she beheld her coun- 
tenance doubly distorted ‘ Oh, dear 1 ’ she thought, 

‘ I shall look ugly I Come, come, Josette, child, help 
me to dress I want to be ready before Jacquelin puts 
Penelope in If you cannot put all the things into the ■ 
chaise, I would rather leave them here than lose a 
nunute ’ 

If you have fuUy comprehended the degree of mono- 
mania to which Mile. Cormon had been driven by her 
desire to marry, you will share her excitement Her 
worthy uncle informed her that M de Troisville, a 
retired soldier from the Russian service, the grandson of 
one of his best friends, wishing to settle down in 
Alen^on, had asked for his hospitality for the sake of the 
Abbe’s old friendship with the mayor, his grandfather, 
the Vicomte de Troisville of the reign of Louis xv. 
M de Sponde, in alarm, begged his niece to come home 
at once to help him to entertain the guest and to do the 
honours of the house , for as there had been some delay 
in forwarding the letter, M de Troisville might be 
expected to drop in upon him that very evening. 

How was It possible after reading that letter to give 
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any attention to afiain at the Prftaudct ? The tenant 
and the baiUff, beholding that mistrcas i dismay, lay 
low and waited for ordcri When they itoppeo her 
passage to ask for instructions. Mile, Cormon, the 
despotic old maid, who saw to everything herself at the 
Priwudet, answered them with an ‘At you please, 
which styuck them dumb with aniaTemcnt. Tms was 
the mistren who earned administrative zeal to such 
lengths that the counted the fhiit and entered it under 
headings, so that she could regulate the consumption by 
the quantity of each sort 1 

* I must be dreaming, I think, said Josette, when she 
saw her mistress flying npttain like some elephant on 
which God should tuve b«towcd wings 

In a little while, in spite of the ^dng ram, made 
moiscUe was dnvmg away from the PrcbaudcL leaving 
her people to have things all thor own way Jacquelm 
dared not take it upon himself to drive the pUad 
Penelope any faster thu her usoal jog trot pace and the 
old mare, something bke the fair queen afrer whom 
she was named, seemed to take a step hack for every 
step forward- Beholding this, mademoiselle bade 
Jacqudin, in a vinegar voice, to urge the poor iitomshcd 
beast to a gallop, and to use the whip if necessaryp so 
appalling was the thought that M- de. Troisvillc might 
arrive before the house was ready for him A grandson 
of an old friend of her uncles could not be much over 
forty, she thought) a military man must Infalhbly be a 
bachelor She vowed inwardly that, with her uncles 
help, M. de TrouviUe should not depart m the estate m 
which he entered the Maison Cormon Penelope 
galloped ) but mademoiselle, absorbed m dresses and 
"^ams of a wedding night, told JacqueLn again and 
again that he was standing stlO, She fidgeted in her 
seat, without vouchsafing any answer to Josette s 
questions, and talked to hcnelf as if she were revolving 
mighty nutters m her mind. 
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At last the cariole turned into the long street of 
Alen^on, known as the Rue Saint-Blaise if you come in 
on the side of Mortagne, the Rue de la Porte de Seez by 
the time you reach the sign of the Three Moors^ and 
lastly as the Rue du Bercail, when it finally debouches 
into the high road into Brittany. If Mile Cormon’s 
departure for the Prebaudet made a great .noise in 
Alen^on, anybody can imagine the hubbub caused by 
her return on the following day, with the dnving rain 
lashing her face Everybody remarked Penelope’s furious 
pace, Jacquelin’s sly looks, the earliness of the hour, the 
bundles piled up topsy-turvy, the lively conversation 
between mistress and maid, and, more than all things, 
the impatience of the party 

The Troisville estates lay between Alen^on and 
Mortagne Josette, therefore, knew about the different 
branches of the family A word let fall by her mistress 
just as they reached the pave of Alen^on put Josette in 
possession of the facts, and a discussion sprang up, in the 
course of which the two women settled between them- 
selves that the expected guest must be a man of forty or 
forty-two, a bachelor, neither rich nor poor. Made- 
moiselle saw herself Vicomtesse de Troisville ^ 

‘ And here is uncle telling me nothing, knowing 
nothing, and wanting to know nothing ^ Oh, so like 
uncle I He would forget his nose if it was not fastened 
to his face.’ 

Have you not noticed how mature spinsters, under 
these circumstances, grow as intelligent, fierce, bold, 
and full of promises as a Richard in ? To them, as to 
clerics in liquor, nothing is sacred 

In one moment, from the upper end of the Rue Saint- 
Blaise to the Porte de Seez, the town of Alen^on heard 
of MUe Cormon’s return with aggravating circum- 
stances, heard with a mighty perturbation of its vitals 
and trouble of the organs of life public and domestic. 
Cook-maids, shopkeepers, and passers-by earned the news 
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from door to door, then, without deliy, it circulated in 
the upper spheres, and almost almoltaneously the words, 

* Mile. Connon has come exploded like a bomb in 

ercry hotac. 

Meanwhile Jacquehn climbed down from hit wooden 
bench in front, polished by some process unknown to 
cabmet njakers, and with his own hands opened the 
great gates with the rounded tops. They were closed 
m Mile. Cormon t absence as a sign of mourning ; for 
when she went away her house was shut up, and the 
Wthfiil took It in turn to show hospitality to the Abbd 
dc Spondc. de Valois used to pay ^ debt by an 
inntioon to ame at the Marquis d*£i^gnon a.) Jac 
quelin gave the familiar call to Penelope standing in the 
middle of the road and the animal, accustomed to this 
manccorre, turned into the courtyard, steering clear of 
the flower bed, till Jacquehn took the bndle and walked 
round with the chaise to the steps before the door 

‘ Minette 1 called Mile Connon. 

‘ Mademoiselle i * returned Manctte, engaged In 
shutting the gates. 

* Has the gentleman come f 

* No, madenioiselle. 

‘ And IS my uncle here ? 

‘ He IS at the church, mademoiselle. 

Jicquelin and Josettc were itanding on the lowest 
step of the flight, holding out their hanm to steady their 
nustresii descent from the canolc} she, meanwhile, had 
hoisted herself upon the shaft, and was clutching at the 
cmTaini, before springing down mto their arms It was 
two yean since the had dared to trust herself upon the 
iron step of double strength, secured to the shaft by a 
fharfuUy made contrivance with huge bolts. 

From the height of the steps, mademoUellc sorreyed 
her courtyard with an air of saoifaction 

* There, there, Marlettc, Jet the great gate alone and 
come herd. 
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‘ There is something up,’ Jacquelin said to Mariette as 
she came past the chaise 

‘ Let us see now, child, what is there in the house ? ’ 
said Mile Cormon, collapsing on the bench in the long 
ante-chamber as if she were exhausted. 

‘Just nothing at all,’ replied Mariette, hands on hips. 

‘ Mademoiselle knows quite well that M I’Abbe always 
dines out when she is not at home , yesterday I went to 
bring him back from Mile. Armande’s ’ 

‘ Then where is he ? ’ 

‘ M I’Abbe ? He is gone to church , he will not be 
back till three o’clock.’ 

‘ Uncle thinks of nothing ^ Why couldn’t he have 
sent you to market ? Go down now, Mariette, and, 
without throwing money away, spare for nothing, get 
the best, finest, and daintiest of everything Go to the 
coach ofiice and ask where people send orders for pates 
And I want cray-fish from the brooks along the Brillante 
What time is it 

‘ Nine o’clock all but a quarter ’ 

‘ Oh dear, oh dear , don’t lose any time m chatter- 
ing, Mariette The visitor my uncle is expecting may 
come at any moment , pretty figures we should cut if 
he comes to breakfast ’ 

Manette, turning round, saw Penelope in a lather, 
and gave Jacquelin a glance which said, ‘ Mademoiselle 
means to put her hand on a husband this time.’ 

Mile Cormon turned to her housemaid ‘ Now, it is 
our turn, Josette , we must make arrangements for 
M de Troisville to sleep here to-night ’ 

How gladly those words were uttered 1 ‘ We must 

arrange for M de Troisville’ (pronounced Treville) ‘to 
sleep here to-night I ’ How much lay in those few 
words ' Hope poured like a flood through the old 
maid’s soul. 

‘ Will you put him in the green chamber ? ’ 

‘ The Bishop’s room ? No,’ said mademoiselle, ‘ it is 
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too near nunc. It is very well for hit Lordthip, a holy 
man ’ 

* Give him your uncle 1 room 

*Jt looks so bare j it would not do ' 

^Lord. mademoiselle, you could have a bed put up in 
the boadou* m a brace of shakes there Is a fireplace 
there ^oreau will be sure to find a bedstead in his 
warehouse that will match the hangings as nearly as 
possible.' 

‘You are nght, Josettc Very ucU run round to 
Moreau s and ask his advice about cicrything necessary 
I mve you authority If the bed, M de Trofsvilles 
bed, can be set up by this evening, to that M de Troit- 
vlUe shall notice nothing, supposine that M dcTrolmllc 
should happen to come In while Moreau is here, I am 
quite willing If Moreau cannot promise that* M de 
Trotirnie shall sleep In the gicci chamber, although 
M. de TrotsviUe wiH be very near me. 

Josette departed { her mtstrea called her back. 

Tell Jacquehn all about It,' the exclaimed in a stem 
and twfiil voice j * let him go to Moieau. How about 
my dress ? Suppose M dcTroisville came and caught 
me like this, without uncle here to receive him i — Oh 
uncle! undcl — Come, Josettc, you shall help me todress 

* But how about Penelope? tbe woman began im 
prudently Mile Cormon s eyes shot sparks for the first 
and last time in her life, 

* It is always Penelope I Penelope this, Penclopd 
that! Is Pendope miscress here ? 

‘ She IS all of a lather, and she has not been fed.' 

* Eh [ and if she dies, let her die! cned MUe. 
Cormon — ‘so long as lam roamed, she added in her 
own mind 

Josette stood ttocksuU a moment m amarement, such 
a remark was tantamount to murder j then, at a sign 
from her mistress, the dashed headlong down the steps 
into the yard 
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‘ Mademoiselle is possessed, Jacquelin • ’ were Josette’s 
first words 

And in this way, everything that occurred throughout 
the day led up to the great climax which was to change 
the whole course of Mile Cormon’s life The town was 
already turned upside down by five aggravating circum- 
stances which attended the lady’s sudden return, ^to wit 
the pouring ram , Penelope’s panting pace and sunk 
flanks covered with foam , the earliness of the hour , 
the untidy bundles , and the spinster’s strange, scared 
looks. But when Janette invaded the market to carry 
olF everythmg that she could lay her hands on , when 
Jacquelin went to inquire for a bedstead of the principal 
upholsterer in the Rue Porte de Seez, close by the 
church j here, indeed, was material on which to build 
the gravest coiqecture * The strange event was dis- 
cussed on the Parade and the Promenade , every one 
was full of It, not excepting Mile Armande, on whom 
the Chevalier de Valois happened to be calling at the 
time 

Only two days ago Alen^on had been stirred to its 
depths by occurrences of such capital importance, that 
worthy matrons were still exclaiming that it was like 
the end of the world > And now, this last news was 
summed up in all houses by the inquiry, ‘What can be 
happening at the Cormons’ ^ ’ 

The Abbe de Sponde, skilfully questioned when he ' 
emerged from St Leonard’s to take a walk with the 
Abbe Couturier along the Parade, made reply in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, to the elFect that he expected a visit 
from the Vicomte de Troisville, who had been in the 
Russian service during the Emigration, and now was 
coming back to settle in Alen^on A kind of labial 
telegraph, at work that afternoon between two and five 
o’clock, informed all the inhabitants of Alen^ron that 
Mile. Cormon at last had found herself a husband by 
advertisement She was going to marry the Vicomte de 
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TroitviTlc Some utd that * Moreau vrat at work on a 
bedttcad alrady In some placei the bed was iix feet 
long It was onij' four feet at Mme. Granson t bouse 
in the Rue du Dercai) At President do Ronccrcis, 
where du Dousqufer was dinings It dwindled into n sofa 
The tradespeople laid that it cost clercn hundred francs 
It was general]}* thought that this was like counting 
J'oor chickens before ihcr srerc hatched 

Further awaj, It was said that the pnee of carp 
had gone up hlanettc had swooped down upon the 
market and created a general scaratr Penelope had 
d 0| ped down at the upper end of the Kue Saint Llbise ^ 
the death was called in question at the rcceircr-cencral * ( 
nererthcleis, at the prefecture It sras known for a fact 
that the animal fell dead just as the turned m at the gate 
of the HOtel Cormon, to twiftlr had the old maid come 
down upon her prej The addler at the comer of the 
Rue de Seea, in nls aruietjr to know the truth about 
Penelope, was hardy enot^h to call in to aik If anything 
had happened to MUc, Cormon t chaise Then from 
the utmost end of the Rue Saint Dlai^ to the funher 
most parts of the Rue du Dcrca{l,it was knoun that, 
thanks to Jacquclms care, Penelope, dumb ricura of 
her mistress s Inte m p er ate Imtc, \»as still alive, but she 
wetned to be in a bad way 

All along the Brittan) road the Vicomte de Trois- 
'nllc was a penniless younger son, for the domains of 
Perche belonged to the blares of that Ilk, a peer of 
France with two children The match was a lucky 
thing for an Impoverished dmlerd as for the Vicomtc 
himself, that was Mile, Cormons affair Altogether the 
match received the approval of the aristocratic section 
on the Brittany road j Mile. Cormon could not have put 
her fortune to a better use. 

Among the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, the 
Vicomte de Trotivme was a Russian general that had 
borne arms against France. He was bringing hack n 
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large fortune made at the court of St Petersburg. He 
was a ‘foreigner,’ one of the ‘Allies’ detested by the 
Liberals The Abbe de Sponde had manoeuvred the 
match on the sly Every person who had any shadow 
of a nght of entrance to Mile Cormon’s drawing-room 
vowed to be there that night 

While the excitement went through the tow?, and all 
but put Suzanne out of people’s heads, Mile Cormon 
herself was not less excited , she felt as she had never 
felt before She looked round the drawing-room, the 
boudoir, the cabinet, the dining-room, and a dreadful 
apprehension seized upon her Some mocking demon 
seemed to show her the old- fashioned splendour in a new 
light , the beautiful furniture, admired ever since she 
was a child, was suspected, nay, convicted, of being out 
of date She was shaken, m fact, by the dread that 
catches almost every author by the throat when he 
begins to read his own work aloud to some exigent or 
jaded critic Before he began, it was perfect in his 
eyes , now the novel situations are stale , the finest 
periods turned with such secret relish are turgid or halt- 
ing , the metaphors are mixed or grotesque , his sins 
stare him in the face Even so, poor Mile. Cormon 
shivered to think of the smile on M de Troisville’s lips 
when he looked round that salon, which looked like a 
Bishop’s drawing-room, unchanged for one possessor 
after another She dreaded his cool survey of the ancient 
dining-room ; in short, she was afraid that the picture 
might look the older for the ancient frame How if all 
these old things should tinge her with their age ? The 
bare thought of it made her flesh creep At that 
moment she would have given one-fourth of her savings 
for the power of renovating her house at a stroke of a 
magic wand Where is the general so conceited that 
he will not shudder on the eve of an action ? She, poor 
thing, was between an Austerlitz and a Waterloo 
‘ Mme la Vicomtesse de Troisville,’ she said to her- 
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self, *wh&£ a Eoe name I Our estates will pass to a 
good house, at any rate. 

Her exatement fretted her It sent a thrill through 
every fibre of every nerre to the least of the ramifies 
Uoru and the papulie so well wadded with flesh Hope 
tmghng in her vans set all the blood in her body in 
arcukaon She felt capably If need was, of conversing 
with M. 3e Troimlle 

Of the activity with which josette, Manettc, Jac 
quelin, Moreau, and his assistants set about thar work, 
it II needless to speak. Ants resem^ thar eggs could 
not have been busla than they Everything, kept so 
neat and dean with daily care, was itarciied and ironed, 
scrubbed, washed, and polished. The best china saw 
the bghc. Linen damask doths and serviettes docketed 
A B C D emerged from the depths wbae they lay 
shrouded in tnple wrappings and defended by bnitling 
rows of pins. The rarest shelves of that oak bound 
library were made to give account of their contents j and 
finally, madctnoiseUe offered up three bottles of haueun 
to the coming gueit, three bottles bearing the label of 
the most famous distiller of over sea — Mme, Amphoux, 
name dear to connoisseurs. 

MUc Cormon was ready for battle, thanks to the 
devotion of her heutenints. The munidoni of war, 
the heavy artillery of the fateben, the batteries of the 
pantry, the victuals, provinoni for the attack, and body 
ol reserves, had all been brought up in array Orders 
were isiu^ to Jacimclm, Manettc, and Josette to wear 
their best dothes. Xhe garden was rak^ over Made 
moiselle only regretted that she could not come to an 
understanding with the mghtingales m the treea, that 
they might warble their sweetest songs for the occasion 
At length, at four o dock, ^ust as the Abbd came in, and 
mademoiselle was beginning to think that she had 
brought out her daintiest hnen and china and made 
ready the most exquisite of dinners in valu, the crack 
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of a postillion’s whip sounded outside in the Val- 
Noble 

‘ It IS he f ’ she thought, and the lash of the whip 
struck her in the heart 

And indeed, heralded by all this tittle-tattle, a certain 
post-chaise, with a single gentleman inside it, had made 
such a prodigious sensation as it drove down^the Rue 
Saint-Blaise and turned into the Rue du Cours, that 
several small urchins and older persons gave chase to the 
vehicle, and now were standing in a group about the 
gateway of the Hotel Cormon to watch the postillion 
drive in Jacquehn, feeling that his own marriage was 
in the wind, had also heard the crack of the whip, and 
was out in the yard to throw open the gates The 
postillion (an acquaintance) was on his mettle, he turned 
the corner to admiration, and came to a stand before the 
flight of steps And, as you can understand, he did not 
go until Jacquehn had duly and properly made him tipsy 

The Abbe came out to meet his guest, and in a trice 
the chaise was despoiled of its occupant, robbers in a 
hurry could not have done their work more nimbly ; 
then the chaise was put into the coach-house, the great 
door was closed, and in a few minutes there was not a 
sign of M de Troisville’s arrival , Never did two 
chemicals combine with a greater alacrity than that dis- 
played by the house of Cormon to absorb the Vicomte 
de Troisville As for mademoiselle, if she had been a 
lizard caught by a shepherd, her heart could not have 
beat faster She sat heroically in her low chair by the 
fireside, Josette threw open the door, and the Vicomte 
de Troisville, followed by the Abbe de Sponde, appeared 
before her 

‘ This IS M le Vicomte de Troisville, niece, a grand- 
son of an old school-fellow of mine — M. de Troisville, 
my niece. Mile Cormon.’ 

‘Dear uncle, how nicely he puts it,’ thought Rose 
Mane Victoire, 
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The Vicomtc de Troiivillc, to describe him m a few 
words, was a du Bonsqiner of noble family Between 
the tWo men there was just that difference which 
leparates the gentleman from the ordinary man. If 
thc^ had been standing side by ede, even the most 
fonous Radical could not hare aenicd the signs of race 
about th^Vicomte, There was all the distinction of 
refinement about his strength, his figure had lost 
nothing of its ma^deent dignity Blue-ered, darl: 
haired, and obvC'Skinned, he could not hare been more 
than sue and-forty You might have thought him a 
handsome Spaniard preservetT in Russian ice. Hts 
manner, gait, and bearing, and everything about him, 
suggested a diplomate, and a diplomate ^at hu seen 
Europe. He looked like a gentleman in his trarelhog 
dress. 

M de Trouvllle seemed to be tired The Abb^ rose 
to conduct him to bis room, and was overcome with 
sscontsbment when Rose opened the door of the boudoir, 
now transformed into a bedroom. Then uncle and 
niece left the noble visitor leuure to attend to hii 
toilet with the help of jacquehn, who brought him 
all the luggage which he needed While M dc 
Trolsvillc was dressing, they walked on the terrace 
by the Bnllante. The Abbi, by a strange chance, 
was more absent minded than usual, and MUe, Cormon 
no less preoccupied, to they paced to and fro m 
silence. Never la her hfc had Mile. Cormon seen so 
attractive a man as this Olympian Vicomtc She 
could not say to herself, like a German girl, *I have 
found my Ideal 1 ' but the felt that she was m lore 
from head to foot. The very thing for me, she 
thought- On a sudden she fled to hfiuicttc, to know 
whether dinner could be put back a little wnthout 
icnoui injury 

‘Uncle, this M de Troisvilic is very pleasant, she 
said when she came back again 
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‘ Why, my girl, he has not said a word as yet,’ 
returned the Abbe, laughing 

‘ But one can tell by his general appearance Is he a 
bachelor ? ’ 

‘I know nothing about it,’ replied her uncle, his 
thoughts full of that afternoon’s discussion with the 
Abbe Couturier on Divine Grace ‘ M de Troisville 
said in his letter that he wanted to buy a house here 
If he were married, he would not have come alone,’ he 
added carelessly It never entered his head that his 
niece could think of marriage for herself. 

‘Is he nch ? ’ 

‘ He is the younger son of a younger branch His 
grandfather held a major’s commission, but this young 
man’s father made a foolish marriage ’ 

‘Young man'’ repeated his niece ‘Why, he is 
quite five-and-forty, uncle, it seems to me ’ She felt an 
uncontrollable desire to compare his age with hers 
‘Yes,’ said the Abbe ‘ But to a poor priest at seventy, 
a man of forty seems young. Rose ’ 

By this time all Alen^on knew that M le Vicomte 
de Troisville had arrived at the Hotel Cormon 

The visitor very soon rejoined his host and hostess, 
and began to admire the view of the Brillante, the 
garden, and the house 

‘ Monsieur I’Abbe,’ he said, ‘ to find such a place as 
this would be the height of my ambition ’ 

The old maid wished to read a declaration in the 
speech She lowered her eyes 

‘You must be very fond of it, mademoiselle,’ con- 
tinued the Vicomte 

‘ How could I help being fond of it ? It has been m 
our family since 1574, when one of our ancestors, an 
Intendant of the Ducl^ of Alen^on, bought the ground 
and built the house It is laid on piles ’ 

Jacquelin having announced that dinner was ready, 
M de Troisville offered his arm The radiant spinster 
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tried not to lean too hexviiy upon him; ihe was still 
ifrmid that he might think her forward 

‘Efcijihing la quite in harmony here, remarked the 
Vicomte as they sat down to table 

‘Yes, the trees in our garden are full of birds that 
give us music for nothing Nobody molests them the 
nightingales nng there cfciy night, said Mile Cormon 
*Iam speaking of the inside of the bouse, remarked 
the Vicomte he bad not troubled himself to study his 
hostess particularly, and was quite unaware of her 
vacuity — ‘Yes, everything contributes to the general 
effect the tones of colour, the furniture, the character 
of the house,’ added he, addressing Mile. Cormon 
' ‘It costs a great deal, though, ^rephed that excellent 
spmiter, ‘the rates are something enormous. The 
word ‘ contnbnte * had impressed itself on her mind. 

‘Ahl then are the rates high here? asked the 
Vicomte, too full of his own ideas to notice the absurd 
an tewtar 

‘ I GO not know, said the Abbe. ‘ My niece manages 
her own property and mine. 

‘ The rates are a mere tnfle if people are well to do, 
struck in Mile. Cormon anxious not to appear sting) 

‘ As to the furniture, I leave things as they arc I shall 
never make any changes here at least 1 shall not, 
unless I marry, and tn that case everything in the bouse 
must be arranged to suit the master’s taste. 

‘You are for great pnnaplea, madcmoiiclle, smiled 
the Vicomte j * somebody will be a lucky man 

‘ Nobody ever made me such a pretty ^ sJi before, 
thought Mile Cormon 

The Vicomte comphmented hit hostess upon the 
wpcFlntmenta of the t^Ic and the housekeeping, admit 
ting that he had thought that the provinces were 
behind the times, and found himself in most ddectable 
quarters 

‘ DtletiaiUf good Lord ! what docs it mean ? thought 
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she ‘Where is the Chevalier de Valois to reply to 
him ? De-lect-able >* Is it made up of several words ^ 
There ' courage, perhaps it is Russian, and if so I am 
not obliged to say anything ’ Then she added aloud, 
her tongue unloosed by an eloquence which almost 
every human creature can find in a great crisis ‘We 
have the most brilliant society here, Monsieur Iq Vicomte 
You will be able to judge for yourself, for it assembles in 
this very house , on some of our acquaintances we can 
always count , they will have heard of my return no 
doubt, and will be sure to come to see me There is 
the Chevalier de Valois, a gentleman of the old court, a 
man of infinite wit and taste , then there is M le Marquis 
d’Esgngnon and Mile. Armandc, his sister” she bit 
her lip and changed her mind “a a remarkable 
woman in her way. She refused all offers of marriage 
so as to leave her fortune to her brother and his son ’ 

‘ Ah I yes , the d’Esgrignons, I remember them,’ said 
the Vicomte 

‘ Alenqon is very gay,’ pursued mademoiselle, now 
that she had fairly started off ‘There is so much 
going on , the Receiver-General gives dances , the 
Prefect is a very pleasant man , his lordship the Bishop 
occasionally honours us with a visit ’ 

‘Comef’ said the Vicomte, smiling as he spoke, ‘I 
have done well, it seems, to come creeping back like a 
hare {un hevre) to die in my form ’ 

‘It IS the same with me,’ replied mademoiselle, ‘I 
am like a creeper {le Uerre\ I must cling to something 
or die ’ 

The Vicomte took the saying thus twisted for a joke, 
and smiled 

‘ Ah f ’ thought his hostess, ‘ that is all right, he under- 
stands me ’ 

The conversation was kept up upon generahtics 
Under pressure of a strong desire to please, the strange, 
mysterious, indefinable workings of consciousness 
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broaght all the Chevalier dc Valol* 1 tnclci of ipeech 
nppcjuio*t in Mile. Cormon’t bnm It fell out, as it 
lomctime* doe$ m a duel, when the Dcnl himielf 
to take aim } and never did duelliat hit ht* man more 
fairly and wtiarely t>ian the old maid The Vicomte 
de TrouvUle was too wdl mannered to praiie the 
excellent ^nner, but hi* nleoce wa* panegyric in itielf I 
Ai he drank the deliaou* wine* with which Jacquclin 
plied him^ he seemed to be meetiag old fnends with the 
liveliest pleasure j for your true amateur docs not 
applaud, he enjoyi. He informed himself ctinously of 
the prices of land, houses, and sites he drew mom 
mademoiselle a long desenpaon of the property between 
the Bnllante and the Sarthe. He was amazed that the 
town and the nver lay so far apart, and showed the 
greatest interest m lo^ topography The Abb^ sat 
silent, leanng all the conversanon to bis niece. And, m 
truth, mademoiselle considered that she interested M 
de TroisviUe be smiled graaoosly at her, he made far 
more progress with her in the course of a single dinner 
than ^e most ardent of her former wooers in s whole 
foTtmght. For which reasons, you may be certam that 
never was guest so cosseted, so lapped about with small 
attentions and observances. He might hare been a 


much loved lover, new come home to the house of which 
he was the debght. 

Mademoiselle forestalled his wants. She saw when 
he needed bread, her eye* brooded over him { if he 
tamed hu head, she adroitly supplemented hu portion of 
any dish which he seemed to likcj il he had been a 
glutton, she would have killed him What a delicious 
earnest of all that she counted upon doing for her lover I 
She made no riDy blunders of self-depreciation this time 1 
She went gallantly forward, full sail, and all flags flying 
posed as the queen of Alen^oa, and vaunted her preserves 
Indeed, she fished for compliments, talking about herself 
as if her trumpeter were dead And she saw that she 
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pleased the Vicomte, for her wish to please had so trans- 
formed her, that she grew almost feminine It was not 
without inward exultation that she heard footsteps while 
they sat at dessert , sounds of going and coming in the 
ante-chamber and noises in the salon , and knew that 
the usual company was arriving She called the attention 
of her uncle and M de Troisville to this fact as a proof 
of the affection in which she was held, whereas it really 
was a symptom of the paroxysm of cunosity which con- 
vulsed the whole town Impatient to show herself in 
her glory, she ordered coffee and the liqueurs to be taken 
to the salon, whither Jacquehn went to display to the 
elite of Alen^on the splendours of a Dresden china ser- 
vice, which only left the cupboard twice in a twelve- 
month All these circumstances were noted by people 
disposed to cnticise under their breath 

‘Egad I’ cried du Bousquier, ‘nothing but Mme. 
Amphoux’s liqueurs, which only come out on the four 
great festival days * ’ 

‘ Decidedly, this match must have been arranged by 
correspondence for a year past,’ said M le President du 
Ronceret ‘ The postmaster here has been receiving 
letters with an Odessa postmark for the last twelve 
months ’ 

Mme Granson shuddered M le Chevalier de Valois 
had eaten a heavy dinner, but he felt the pallor spreading 
over his left cheek , felt, too, that he was betraying his 
secret, and said, ‘ It is cold to-day, do you not think ? 
I am freezmg ’ 

‘It IS the neighbourhood of Russia,’ suggested du 
Bousquier. And the Chevalier looked at his rival as 
who should say, ‘ Well put in • ’ 

Mile Cormon was so radiant, so triumphant, that she 
looked positively handsome, it was thought. Nor was 
this unwonted bnlhancy wholly due to sentiment ; ever 
since the morning the blood had been surging through 
her veins , the presentiments of a great crisis at hand 
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iffected her nerves. It needed a combination of dreum 
stances to make her so little like herself With what 
jor did she not solemnly Introduce the VIcomte to the 
Cneralier, and the Chevaltcf to the Vicomte 1 all 
Alenfon was presented to M dc Troisnlle, and M de 
TroKville made the acquaintance of all Alenfon It 
fell out, naturally enough, that the Vicomte and the 
Chevalier, tito bom arutocrats, were in sympathy at 
once i they recognised each other for inhabitants of the 
same soad sphere. 'Thej b^an to chat as they stood 
by the fire. A drde formed about them listening 
devoutly to their conversation, though it was earned on 
jitti v«tf Fully to realise the scene, Imagine Mile. 
Cormon standing with her back to the chimney piece, 
buw prepanng cofFec for her supposed suitor 

M DE Valois ‘So M Ic vicomte is coming to 
settle here, people say 

M. DE TRoisrjLLE. ‘ Ycs, moniicar I have come 
to look for a house. {MIU Conrun ttfms, arf in hemL) 

‘ And I must have a large oac*^-^MUf Cfrmrn tnf 
cup tf affec ) — ‘to hold my family {The rum grrtvs 
dirk brftrc the cU oiai^f rja ) 

M DE Valois. ‘ Arc you mamed ? 

M. DB TaoisvaLR. ‘Yes, I have been mamed for 
sixteen years. My wife n the daughter of the Pnnecss 
SchcrbcUofT 

MUc. Cormon dropped like one thunderstruck. Du 
Bousquler, seeing her reel, sprang forward, and caught 
her In hli arms Somebody opened the door to let him 
rast out with his enormous burden. The mettled 
Republican, counselled by josette^ summoned up hli 
strength, bore the old maid to her room, and deposited 
her upon the bed, Toscttc. armed with a pair of 
idtsors, cut the stay Uces, drawn outrageously right.' 
Dn Bousquler, rough and ready, dashed cold water over 
MUe. Cormon’f face and the bust, which broke from its 
bounds like Loire In flood. The paDcnt opened her 
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eyes, saw du Bousquier, and gave a cry of alarmed 
modesty Du Bousqmer withdrew, leaving half-a-dozen 
women in possessrbn, with Mme Granson at their head, 
Mme Granson beaming with joy 

What had the Chevalier de Valois done ? True to 
his system, he had been covering the retreat 

^ Poor Mile. Cormon ( ’ he said, addressing M de 
Troisville, but looking round the room, quelling the 
beginnings of an outbreak of laughter with hfs haughty 
eyes ‘She is dreadfully troubled with heated blood. 
She would not be bled before going to the Prebaudet 
(her country house), and this is the result of the spring 
weather ’ 

‘She drove over in the ram this morning,’ said the 
Abbe de Sponde ‘ She may have taken a little cold, 
and so caused the slight derangement of the system to 
which she is subject. But she will soon get over it ’ 
‘She was telling me the day before yesterday that she 
had not had a recurrence of it for three months , she 
added at the time that it was sure to play her a bad turn,’ 
added the Chevalier 

‘Ah' so you are married'’ thought Jacquclin, 
watching M de Troisville, who was sipping his coffee 
The faithful man-servant made his mistress’s dis- 
appointment his own He guessed her feelings He 
took away the liqueurs brought out for a bachelor, and 
not for a Russian woman’s husband All these little 
things were noticed with amusement 

The Abbe de Sponde had known all along why M. de 
Troisville had come to Alen^on, but in his absent- 
mindedness he had said nothing about it , it had never 
entered his mind that his niece could take the slightest 
interest in that gentleman As for the Vicomte, he was 
engrossed by the object of his journey , like many other 
married men, he was in no great hurry to introduce his 
wife into the conversation , he had had no opportunity 
of saying that he was married , and besides, he thought 
that Mile Cormon knew his history Du Bousquier 
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reappeared, and was queationed without mercy One 
of the SIX women came down, and reported that Mile, 
CormoQ was feeling much better, and that her doctor 
had come but the was to stay m bed, and it appeared 
that the onght to be bled at once The salon soon Hlled 
In Mile, Cormon’s absence, the ladies were free to 
discuss {he tragi-comic scene which had just taken 
place { and duly they enlarged, annotated, embellished, 
colourcd/'idomed, embroida^, and bedizened the talc 
which was to set all Alenqon thinking of the old maid 
on the morrow 

Meanwhile, Joiettc upstairs was saying to her mis- 
tress, ‘ That good M- du Bousquicf 1 How he earned 
you upstairs I What a fist I Really, your Alness made 
him quite pale He loves you still 

And with thu fioaJ phrase, the solemn and ternble 
day came to a dose. 

Noct day, all morning long, the news of the comedy, 
with fall details, clrctilated over Alcnfon, raising laughter 
cvci/where, to the shame of the town ^ it said Next 
day Mile Cormon, very much the better for the blood 
letnng, would have seemed sublime to the most hardened 
of those who jeered at her, if they could but have seen 
her noble dignity and the Cbnstian rctignadon in her 
soul, as she gave her hand to the unconiaoui p er pe tr ator 
of the hoax, and went m to breakfast. Ah I heartless 
wags, who were laughing at her expense, why could you 
not hear her say to the Vicomte — 

‘Mme, dc Tronvillc will have some difficulty in 
findmg a house to suit her Do me the fiirour of using 
my bouse, monsieur, until you have made all your 
arrangements. 

'But I have two girls and two boys, mademoiselle 
We should put you to a great deal of inconTcniencc, 

* Do not refuse me, said she, her eyes fiiU of appre 
bendoD and ct 

'I made the offer however you might decide, in my 
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letter , but you did not take it,’ remarked the 
Abbe 

‘ What, uncle • did you know ? ’ 

Poor thing, she broke off. Josette heaved a sigh, 
and neither M dc Troisville nor the uncle noticed 
anything 

After breakfast, the Abbe de Sponde, carrying out the 
plan agreed upon over night, took the Vicomte to see 
houses for sale and suitable sites for building.. Mile. 
Cormon was left alone in the salon 

‘ I am the talk of the town, child, by this time,’ she 
said, looking piteously at Josette 
‘ Well, mademoiselle, get married ’ 

‘But, my girl, I am not at all 'pr’cpared to make a 
choice 

‘Bah * I should take M. du Bousquier if I were you.’ 
‘M de Valois says that he is such a Republican, 
Josette.’ 

‘Your gentlemen don’t know what they are talking 
about , they say that he robbed the Republic, so he can’t 
have been at all fond of it,’ said Josette, and with that 
she went 

‘That girl is amazingly shrewd,’ thought Mile. 
Cormon, left alone to her gnawing perplexity 

She saw that the only way of silencing talk was to 
marry at once This last so patently humiliating check 
was enough to drive her to extreme measures , and it 
takes a great deal to force a feeble-minded human being 
out of a groove, be it good or bad Both the old 
bachelors understood the position of affairs, both made 
up their minds to call in the morning to make inquines, 
and (in their own language) to press the point 

M de Valois considered that the occasion demanded 
a scrupulous toilet , he took a bath, he groomed himself 
with unusual care, and for the first time and the last 
Cesarme saw him applying ‘ a suspicion of rouge ’ with , 
incredible skill 
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Du Bousquier. rough snd re2d7 Republican that 
he was, inspired by dogged purpose, paid no attention 
to his appearance, he named roundp and came in 
first. The fate of men, like the destinies of empires, 
hangs on tmal? things. History records all such 
pnnci^ causes of great fidlurc or success — 1 Keller 
mannj diargc at Marengt^ a BiQcher coming up at the 
battle of Waterloo, a rnnee Eugene sUghted by 
Louis x/i , a curd on the battlefield of Dcnain but 
nobody profits by the lesson to be diligently attentive 
to the httle tnfies of bis own life. Behold the results. 
— The Duchesse de Langcais m L Histtjrt dts Traxt 
entering a convent for want of ten minutes patience 
Judge ropmot in L Inierdtctitn putting off hu inquiries 
as to the Marquis iTEtpaid aJl to-monx>wi Charles 
Gnndet coming home by way of Bordeaux instead of 
Nantes — and these things arc said to happen by aeddent 
and mere chance I The few moments spent id putting 
on that suspiaon of rouge wrecked M de Valois s hopes. 
Only m such a way could the CberaJier have succumbed. 
He had bved for the Graces, he was foredoomed to die 
through them. Even as he gave a lut look in the 
mirror, the buriy du Bousquier was entering tbc dis- 
consolate old maid’s drawing-room. His entrance 
comaded with a gleam of ^roiu* in the lady’s mmd, 
though m the coune of her dcUbemtions the Chevalier 
had decidedly had the advantage. 

* It IS God s will, she said to herself when du Bous- 
qnier appeared 

‘ MidcmoUcUc, I trust you will not take my impor 
tumty m bad part} I did not like to trust that great 
stupid of a Rcn6 to make inquiries, and came myself 
I am perfectly well, she said nervously ] then after a 
pusc, and in a Tcry emphatic tone, * Fhank you, M du 
Bousquier, for the trouble that you took and that I gave 
you yesterdy 

She recollected how the bad lain in da Bousquier s 
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arms, and the accident seemed to her to be a direct 
order from heaven For the first time in her life a man 
had seen her with her belt wrenched apart, her stay- 
laces cut, the jewel shaken violently out of its case. 

‘ I was so heartily glad to carry you, that I thought 
you a light weight/ said he 

At this Mile. Cormon looked at du Bousquief as she 
never looked at any man in the world before , and thus 
encouraged, the ex-contractor for forage flubg a side 
glance that went straight to the old maid’s heart 

‘ It IS a pity,’ added he, ‘that this has not given me 
the right to keep you always ’ (She was listening with 
rapture in her face ) ‘You looked dazzling as you lay 
swooning there on the bed , I never saw such a fine 
woman in my life, and I have seen a good many There 
IS this about a stout woman, she is superb to look at, she 
has only to show herself, she triumphs ’ 

‘ You mean to laugh at me,’ said the old maid , ‘ that 
IS not kind of you, when the whole town is perhaps 
putting a bad construction on things that happened 
yesterday.’ 

‘It IS as true as that my name is du Bousquier, made- 
moiselle My feelings towards you have never changed , 
your first rejection did not discourage me ’ 

The old maid lowered her eyes There was a pause, 
a painful ordeal for du Bousquier Then Mile Cormon 
made up her mind and raised her eyelids , she looked up 
tenderly at du Bousquier through her tears. 

‘ If this IS so, monsieur,’ she said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘ I only ask you to allow me to lead a Christian life, do 
not ask me to change any of my habits as to religion, 
leave me free to choose my directors, and I will give 
you my hand,’ holding it out to him as she spoke 

Du Bousquier caught the plump, honest hand that 
held so many francs, and kissed it respectfully 

‘But I have one thing more to ask,’ added Mile. 
Cormon, suffering him to kiss her hand 
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‘It i> ^Tinted, »nd if it is impossible, it shill be done 
(t reminucence of Beaaran) 

‘AUsI begun the olo maid,‘for love of me you must 
burden your soul with a sin which I know is heinous ) 
falsehood b one of the seven deadijr sins { but still yxiu 
can make confession, can you not i We will both of us 
do penance- They looked tenderly at each other at 
those words. 

‘Perh^Js, continued MUc- Cormon, ‘after all, it 
IS one of those deceptions which the Church <^b 
Tcnial 

‘Is she going to tell me that she is !n Suzannes 
phgbc? thought du Bousquler ‘What luck! 

Aloud he said, * Well, mademoiselle f 
‘ And you must take it upon you 
‘What? 

‘ To say that thu mamage was agreed upon between 
05 ux months ago ’ 

‘ Chimung woman I exclaimed the forage*contractor, 
and by hit manner be imohed that he was prepared to 
nuke even this sacrifice | ‘ o man only docs thus much 
for the woman he has worshipped for ten yean 
‘ In spite of my scTcnty ? aiked she 
‘ Yes, in «itc of your seventy * 

*M du Bousquier, I have misjudged you Again 
the held out her big, red hand, and again du Bousquier 
based it 

At that rerr moment the door opened, and the 
betrothed couple, tumitig their heads, perceived the 
charming but too tardy Chevalier 

‘ Ah 1 fair queen, he, ‘so you have risen ? 

Mile; Cormon smiled at him, and lomethine clutched 
at her heart. M de Vtloia, grown rcmarkahly young 
and irresistihle, looked like Lauzun entenng Li Grande 
Mademoiselle s apartments. 

‘ Ah I my dear du Bousquier 1 he continned half 
UughiQgly, to sure was he of su ccess . * M- de Troisnlle 
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( 

and the Abbe de Sponde are in front of your house, look- 
ing It over like a pair of surveyors ’ 

‘On my word,’ said du Bousquier, ‘if the Vicomte 
de Troisville wants it, he can have it for forty thousand 
francs It is of no use whatever to me Always, if made- 
moiselle has no objection, that must be ascertained first 
Mademoiselle, may I tell? Yes? — Very well, my 
dear Chevalier^ you shall be the first to hear^ Mile 
Cormon dropped her eyes ‘of the honouKoand the 
favour that mademoiselle is doing me , I have kept it a 
secret for more than six months We are going to be 
married in a very few days, the contract is drawn up, we 
shall sign it to-morrow. So, you see, that I have no 
further use for my house in the Rue du Cygne. I am 
quietly on the lookout for a purchaser , and the Abbe 
de Sponde, who knew this^ naturally took M de Trois- 
ville to see it.’ 

There was such a colour of truth about this monstrous 
fib that the Chevalier was quite taken in by it My 
dear Chevalier was a return for all preceding defeats , it 
was like the victory won at Pultowa by Peter the Great 
over Charles xri And thus du Bousquier enjoyed a 
delicious revenge for hundreds of pin-pncks endured in 
silence , but in his tnumph he forgot that he was not a 
young man, he passed his fingers through the false 
toupet, and it came off in his hand f 

‘I congratulate you both,’ said the Chevalier, with an 
agreeable smile , ‘ I wish that you may end like the fairy 
stories, “They lived very happily and had a fine 
family of children ' ’ Here he shaped a cone of snuff 
in his palm before adding mockingly, ‘ But, monsieur, 
you forgot that er you wear borrowed plumes ’ 

Du Bousquier reddened. The false toupet was ten 
inches awry. Mile Cormon raised her eyes to the face 
of her betrothed, saw the bare cranium, and bashfully 
looked down again. Never toad looked more venomously 
at a victim than du Bousquier at the Chevalier 
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of amtocrati that look down on me! he 
thoughL * I will enuh you all some of these days. 

The ChevalierdeValoii imagined that he had regained 
all the loit ground But MHc. Cormon v?tu not the 
wuuian CO understand the connection between the 
Cherahers congratnlacion and the allunon to the false 
toupet ) and, for that matter, even if the bad understood, 
her band had been given M de Valois taw too clearly 
that all^< 4 j lost Meantime, as the two men stood 
without speaking, Mile, Cormon innocently studied bow 
to amuse them, 

* Play a game of revemt, suggested she, without any 
moliaous Intcndon 

Du Boosquter smiled, and went as future master of 
the house for the card table. Whether the Chevaher 
de Valois had lost hu head, or whether he chose to 
remain to study the causes of bia defeat and to remedy 
it, certain it is chat he allowed himself to be led like a 
ihecj^ to the slaughter But he had just received the 
heaviest of all bludgeon blows) and a noble might have 
been excused if be had been at any rate stunned by it 
Very soon the worthy Abb^ de Sponde and M de 
TroisviJIe returned, and at once Mile Cormon burned 
into the oate-chamber, took her unde aside, and told 
him in a whisper of her decision Then, bearing that the 
house in the Kuc du Cygne suited M de Troimlle, she 
begged her betrothed to do her the serrico of saying 
chat her unde knew that the place was for tale. She 
dared not confide the fib to the Abbi, for fear that be 
should forget. The falsehood was destined to prosper 
better than if it had been a virtuous action. All Alen- 
fon heard the great news that night. For four days the 
town had found as much to say as in the ominous days 
of 18:4 and 1815 Some laughed at the idea, others 
thought it true some condemned, others approved the 
mamtge. The bourgeoisie of Alen^ regarded it as a 
conquest, and they were the best 
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The Chevalier de Valois, next day, among-^his own 
circle, brought out this cruel epigram, ‘ The Cormons 
are ending as they began , stewards and contractors are 
all on a footing ’ 

The news of Mile Cormon’s choice went to poor 
Athanase’s heart, but he showed not a sign of the dread- 
ful tumult surging within He heard of the marriage at 
President du Ronceret’s while his mother was flaying a 
game of boston Mmc Granson, looking saw her 
son’s face m the glass, he looked white, she thought, 
but then he had been pale ever since vague rumours had 
reached him in the morning Mile. Cormon was the 
card on which Athanase staked his life, and chill pre- 
sentiments of impending catastrophe already wrapped 
him about When intellect and imagination have exag- 
gerated a calamity till it becomes a burden too heavy for 
shoulders and brow to bear, when some long-cherished 
hope fails utterly, and with it the visions which enable a 
man to forget the fierce vulture cares gnawing at his 
heart , then, if that man has no belief in himself, in 
spite of his powers, no belief in the future, in spite 
of the Power Divine he is broken in pieces Athanase 
was a product of education under the Empire Fatalism, 
the Emperor’s creed, spread downwards to the lowest 
ranks of the army, to the very schoolboys at their desks. 
Athanase followed Mme. du Ronceret’s play with a 
stolidity which might so easily have been taken for in- 
difference, that Mme Granson fancied she had been 
mistaken as to her son’s feelings 

Athanase’s apparent carelessness explained his refusal 
to sacrifice his so-called ‘Liberal’ opinions This 
word, then recently coined for the Emperor Alexander, 
proceeded into the language, I believe, by way of Mme 
de Stael through Benjamin Constant 

After that fatal evening the unhappy young man took 
to haunting one of the most picturesque walks along 
the Sarthe , every artist who comes to Alen^on sketches 
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it from kat pmnt of vicu for the ntc of the water 
nulls, and the nver cleomtng bnghtl/ out among the 
fiddt, between the loapelf well grown trees on either 
side. Flat though the Und may be, it bets none of 
the subdued pcouior charm of French bndscape ; for in 
France jour eyes arc never wearied by glanng Lastem 
sunligh^ nor saddened by too contjnuaJ oust it is a 
lonely sjMt. Dwclien in the prormets care nothing for 
bcautifulyS^crr, perhaps bt^use it is always aMut 
them, perhaps h^usc there is a sente laclaag in 
them. If there Is such a thing as a promenade, a mall, 
or any spot from which you see a bautiful simv it is 
sore to be the one unfrequented part of the town 
Atharme liked the lonelmcss, with the w'atcr like a 
linng presence in it, and the fields ^ust turning green 
10 the warmth of the early spring sunlight. Occasionally 
some one who hod seen him sitting at a poplar foot, and 
rcceired an intent gaze from his eyes, would speak to 
Mme. Granson about him 

* There IS something the matter with your ion 

*I know what he b about,* the mother would say 
with a satisfied air, hlnung that he was meditating some 
great work. 

Athanase meddled no more in politics} he had no 
opinions] and yet, now and again, be was merry enough, 
merry at the expense of others, after the wont of those 
who stand alone and apart in contempt of public opinion 
The young fellow lir^ so entirely outside the honton of 
provinaal ideas and amusements, that he was interesting 
to few people] he did not lo much as rouse curiosity 
Those who spoke of him to hts mother did 10 for her 
sake, not for hts. Not a creature in Alcnpon sym 
pathised with Athanase j the Sarthc received the fear* 
which no fidend, no lorlng woman dried If the 
magmficent Suzanne had chanced to pass that way, 
how much misery might have been prevented— the two 
young creatures would haVe fallen m love. 
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And yet Suzanne certainly passed that wa/f Her 
ambition had been first awakened by a sufficiently mar- 
' vellous tale of things which happened in 1799, 
story of adventures begun at the sign of the Three 
Moors had turned her childish brain They used to tell 
how an adventuress, beautiful as an angel, had come 
from Pans with a commission from Fouche to ensnare 
the Marquis de Montauran, the Chouan leadbr sent 
over by the Bourbons , how she met him alVhat very 
inn of the Three Moors as he came back from nis Mor- 
tagne expedition , and how she won his love, and gave 
him up to his enemies The romantic figure of this 
woman, the power of beauty, the whole story of Mane 
de Verneuil and the Marquis de Montauran, dazzled 
Suzanne, till, as she grew older, she too longed to play 
with men’s lives A few months after her flight, she 
could not resist the desire to see her native place again, 
on her way to Brittany with an artist. She wanted to 
see Fougeres, where the Marquis de Montauran met his 
death , and thought of making a pilgrimage to the 
scenes of stories told to her in childhood of that War in 
the West, so little known even yet She wished, 
besides, to revisit Alen^on with such splendour in her 
surroundings, and so completely metamorphosed, tliat 
nobody should know her again She intended to put 
her mother beyond the reach of want in one moment, 
and, m some tactful way, to send a sum of money to 
poor Athanase a sum which for genius in modern days 
is the equivalent of a Rebecca’s gift of horse and armour 
to an Ivanhoe of the Middle Ages 

A month went by Opinions as to Mile Cormon’s 
marriage fluctuated in the strangest way There was 
an incredulous section which strenuously denied the 
truth of the report, and a party of believers who per- 
sistently afiirmed it At the end of a fortnight, the 
doubters received a severe check Du Bousquier’s 
house was sold to M de TroisviUe for forty-three thou- 
sand francs M de Troisville meant to live quite quietly 
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in Alenin \ he intended to return to Pan* after the 
death of the Pnnens ScherbcllofTf but until the inherit 
ance feU in he would ipend his time in looking after hit 
estates. This much appeared to be fact But the 
doubting laction deeJined to be crushed Their asscr 
□on was that, married or no, du Bousquier bad done a 
apital |trokc of business, for hii house on)/ stood him 
in a mat^ of twcnty-scren thousand francs The 
beheverywere taken aback by this peremptorr decision 
on the part of their opponents. Choisnc], Mile 
Connon s notarr, bad not beard a word of mainagt 
settlements, add^ the incredulous. 

But on the twcnaeih day the unshaken believers 
enjoyed a signal victory over the doubters, AI Lepres- 
scur, the Liberal notary, went to Mile. Cormon s house 
tnd the contract was signed This was the first 
of many sacrifices which Rose made to her husband 
7*fae fact was that da Bousquier detested Cbounelt fie 
blamed the notary for Mile. Armandes refuu! in the 
first place, as well as for his previous rejection by 
Mile, Cormon, who, as be believed, had followed MUe, 
Armandes cjQiraplc, He managed Mile. Cormon so well, 
that she, noble hearted woman, believing that she had 
misjadg^ her fiimre husband, wished to make rePara 
tioo for her doubts, and sacrificed her notary to her lore. 
Sd 11 she submitted the contract to Choisnel, and he — a 


man worthy of Plutarch — defended Mile. Connon s 
interests W letter T^is was the one cause of delay 
Mile Cormon received a good many anonymous 
letters. She was informed, to her no small astonbh 
ment. that Suunne was as honest a woman as she was 
herself; and that the seducer in the false toupet could 
not possibly have played the part assigned to him in 
such an adventure, MlJe. Connon scorned anonymous 
letters; she wrote, however, to Suaanne with s view to 
gaining hght on the creeds of the Alitcmity Society 
ouxanne probably had heard of du Bousquler^i approach 
ing mamage she confeaicd to her stratagem, sent a 
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thousand francs to the Fund, and damaged the/forage- 
contractor’s character very considerably. Mile. Cormon 
called an extraordinary meeting of the Maternity Chanty, 
and the assembled matrons passed a resolution that 
henceforward the Fund should give help after and not 
before misfortunes befell 

In spite of these proceedings, which supplied the town 
with titbits of gossip to discuss, the banns were published 
at the church and the mayor’s office It was ^ti^hanase’s 
duty to make out the needful documents The betrothed 
bride had gone to the Prebaudet, a measure taken partly 
by way of conventional modesty, partly for general 
security Thither du Bousquier went every morning, 
fortified by atrocious and sumptuous bouquets, returning 
in the evening to dinner. 

At last, one grey rainy day in June, the wedding 
took place , and Mile Cormon and the Sieur du Bous- 
quier, as the incredulous faction called him, were married 
at the parish church in the sight of all Alen^on Bride 
and bridegroom drove to the mayor’s office, and after- 
wards to the church, in a caleche a splendid equipage 
for Alen^on Du Bousquier had it sent privately from 
Pans The loss of the old canole was a kind of 
calamity for the whole town. The saddler of the Porte 
de Seez lost an income of fifty francs per annum for 
repairs , he lifted up his voice and wept With dismay 
the town of Alen^on beheld the luxury introduced by 
the Maison Cormon , every one feared a rise of prices 
all round, an increase of house rent, an invasion of Pans 
furniture There were some whose curiosity pricked 
them to the point of giving Jacquehn ten sous for a 
nearer sight of so startling an innovation in a thrifty 
province. A pair of Normandy horses likewise caused 
much concern. 

‘ If we buy horses for ourselves in this way, we shall 
not sell them long to those that come to buy of us,’ said 
du Ronceret’s set. 
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ThcVeaioning profound, ttupid though it wii, 

in 10 far ti it prcrenteo the dutrict from lecunn^ a 
monopoly of money from outudc In the pohncal 
economy of the provinces the wealth of nations consists 
not so much m a bnsh arcalaoon of money as m hoards 
of unproducave coin 

At jength the old maid i fatal wish was fulfilled 
Penelope aink under the attack of pleurisy contracted 
forty before the wedding Nothing could «vc 
her Mme. Granson Manette, Mme da Coudrai, 
Mme. du Roncerct — the whole town, m fiict — noticed 
that the bnde came into chnrch with the left foot fore 


most, an omen all the more alarming because the word 
Left even then had actjnired a pouacal significance. 
The officiating pnest chanced to open the mais-book at 
the Dt pr*fiauis And to the wedding passed off, amid 
presara so ominooS) so gloomy, so overwhelming, that 
nobody was found to augur well of it. Things went 
from bad to worse. There was no attempt at a wedding 
wrty j the bnde and bndegroom started out for the 
Pr^baudet. Pans fashions wc c to supplant old customs 1 
In the evening Alenrao said its say si to all these absurdi' 
ties I tome persons had reckoned upon one of the usual 
provincial jollifications, which they considered they had 
a right to carpect, and these spoke their mmdi pretty 
freely But M^ctte and Jacouclin had a merry 
wedding, and they alone in all Alenfon gainsaid the 
dismal propbeaes. 

iJn Boos^uier wished to spend the profit made by 
the sale of hii house on rcstor^ig and modernising the 
Hfitcl Cormon He bad quite made up hrs mind to 
stay for lomc months at the Pr^baudet, whither he 
brought hia uncle dc Sponde. The news spread diimiy 
through Alenpon 1 ctc y one felt that da Bousquier was 
about to draw the country into the downward path of 
domestic comfort. The roreboding grew to a fear one 
morning when du Bousquier drove over from the 
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Prebaudet to superintend his workmen at t/le Val- 
Noble, and the townspeople beheld a tilbury, harnessed 
to a new horse, and Rene in livery by his master’s side 
Du Bousquier had invested his wife’s savings in the 
funds which stood at sixty-seven francs fifty centimes 
This was the first act of the new administration. In 
the space of one year, by constantly speculating for a 
rise, he made for himself a fortune almost as c^siderable 
as his wife’s But something else happened ih^onnec- 
tion with this marriage to make it seem yet more 
inauspicious, and put all previous overwhelming portents 
and alarming innovations into the background. 

It was the evening of the wedding day Athanase 
and his mother were sitting in the salon by the little 
fire of brushwood (or regalades^ as they say m the patois), 
which the servant had lighted after dinner 

‘ Well,’ said Mme Granson, ‘we will go to President 
du Ronceret’s to-night, now that we have no Mile 
Cormon Goodness me f I shall never get used to 
calling her Mme du Bousquier , that name makes my 
lips sore ’ 

Athanase looked at his mother with a sad constraint , 
he could not smile, and he wanted to acknowledge, as it 
were, the artless thoughtfulness which soothed the 
wound It could not heal. 

‘Mamma,’ he began it was several years since he 
had used that word, and his tones were so gentle that 
they sounded like his child’s voice ‘ mamma, dear, do 
not let us go out just yet, it is so nice here by the 
fire I ’ 

It was a supreme cry of mortal anguish , the mother 
heard it and did not understand 

‘ Let us stay, child,’ she said ‘ I would certainly 
rather talk with you and listen to your plans than play 
at boston and perhaps lose my money ’ 

‘You are beautiful to-night, I like to look at you. 
And besides, the current of my thoughts is m harmony 
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with t^* poor little room, where we hive been through 
to mneh trouble — you and I 

* And there It ttill more m store for uj, poor Athaniic. 
until your work tnccecd* For my own part, I am uteo 
to poverty hut, oh my treamre, to look on and tec 
your youtn go by while you have nojoy of it ! Nothing 
out w^rk in your life t That thought it like a ditessc 
for a mother It torture* me night and morning I 
wake lyi to it Ah, God to heaven I whit have I done f 
What no of mine it punithed with tbit f 

She left her teat, took a little chair, and lat down 
beside Ath ntce, nestling dote up to bu nde, dll the 
could lay her head on her ciuld*i breait. Where a 
mother u truly a mother, the grace of love never dies. 
Athanite bt*« her on the eyes, 00 the grey hair, on 
the forehead, with the reverent love that hun would lay 
the toul where the lips are laid 

thill never tncceed, he said, trying to bide the 
focal purpose which he was revolving in hit mind 

* Pooh ! you are not going to be oiicounged ? Mind 
can do all ^inga, as you say With ten bottles of Ink. 
ten rcimt of paper, and a strong will, Luther turned 
Europe upside down Well, and you arc gomg to make 
a great name for yourself ) you arc going to uie to good 
ends the powert which he used for cviL Did you not 
tiy SO ? Now / remember what you lay, you tee i I 
underttand much more than you think for you still 
he to dote under my heart, that your least little thought 
thrills through ir, as your slightest movement md 
once 

‘I thall not fucceed Arr<, you sec, mamm and I will 
not have you looking 00 while I am struggling and 
heartforc and m anguisb Mother, let me leave AJen- 
fon } I want lo go through it all away from you. 

*/ Want to be at your side always,* she said proudly 
‘ Suffering alone 1 rm/ without your mother 1 your poor 
mother that would be your servant if need were, and 
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keep out of sight for fear of injuring you, if yo^i wished 
It, and never accuse you of pride • No, no, Athanase, 
we will neVer be patted I ’ 

Athanase put his arms about her and held her with a 
passionate tight clasp, as a dying man might cling to 
life 

‘ And yet I wish it,’ he said ‘If we do not part, it 
IS all over with me The double pain yours and 
mine would kill me It is better that I should live, is 
It not ? 

Mme Granson looked with haggard eyes into her 
son’s face 

‘ So this IS what you have been brooding over I 
They said truth Then are you going away ? ’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘But you are not going until you have told me all 
about It, and without giving me any warning You 
must have some things to take with vou, and money. 
There are some louis d’ors sewed into my petticoat , you 
must have them ’ 

Athanase burst into tears 

‘ That was all that I wanted to tell you,’ he said after 
a while ‘ Now, I will see you to the President’s 
house ’ 

Mother and son went out together. Athanase left 
Mme. Granson at the door of the house where she was 
to spend the evening. He looked long at the shafts of 
light that escaped through chinks in the shutters He 
stood there glued to the spot, while a quarter of an hour 
went by, and it was with almost delirious joy that he 
heard his mother say, ‘ Grand independence of hearts.’ 

‘ Poor mother, I have deceived her f ’ he exclaimed to 
himself as he reached the river » 

He came down to the tall poplar on the bank where 
he had been wont to sit and meditate dunng the last six 
weeks. Two big stones lay there , he had brought them 
himself for a seat And now, looking out over the fair 
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landtcapJ^ Ijing in the moonlight, he paued In renew 
ili the to glonous future that ihould have been his. 
He went through aOcs stirred to cnthuiiism by ius 
name ) he heard the cheers of crowded streets, breathed 
the inrMur of banquets, looked with a great yearning 
over that life ofhli dr^m rose uphfted and radiant in 
glonons tnumpb, raised a statue to himself, summoned up 
all hit iITusions to bid them fiurwell m a last Olympian 
caroute l*he magic could only lilt for a little while 
it fled, lAadyanithed forever In that lupreme moment 
he dung to bit bctutiflil tree as if it bad been a fhend j 
then he put the stones, one 10 cither pocket, and buttoned 
hit overcoat His hat he had purpotdy left at home 
He went down the hank to look for a deep spot which 
he had had in new for tome time { and ilid in rcsolutdy, 
trying to make at little noise as possible There was 
soredy t toond. 

When hlffle. Granson came home about half past 
nine that night, the maid<if.all*work caid nothing of 
Athanase, but handed her a letter Mme. Granton 
opened it and read — 

have gone away, my kind mother i do not think 
hardly of me. That was alL 

* A pret ty thing he has done I cried she * And how 
about hit linen and the money ? But he will write, and 
I shall find him. The poor children always think 
themselves wiser than thetr&thcrs and mothers. And 
the went to bed with a quiet mind. 

The Sarthe bad nten with yestcrday^i rain Fishcri 
and anglers were prepared for this, for the swollen nver 
washes down the eels f r om the little streami on its 
courtc. It to happened that an ccl-catchcr bad set his 
lines over the very spot where poor Athsn se hid 
chosen to drown himsdf, thinking that he should never 
be heard of again j auid nert morning, about six o dock, 
the man drew out the young dead body 

One or two women among Mme. Granton t few 
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fnends went to prepare the poor widow with <^11 possible 
care to receive the dreadful yield of the river. The 
news of the suicide, as might be expected, produced a 
tremendous sensation Only last evening the poverty- 
stricken man of genius had not a single friend , the 
morning after his death scores of voices cned, ‘ I would 
so willingly have helped him > ’ So easy is it to play a 
charitable part when no outlay is im^lved The 
Chevalier de Valois, in the spirit of revenge^ explained 
the suicide It was a boyish, sincere, and noble passion 
for Mile Cormon that drove Athanase to take his own 
life And when the Chevalier had opened Mme. 
Granson’s eyes, she saw a multitude of little things to 
confirm this view. The story grew touching , women 
cried over it 

Mme Granson sorrowed with a dumb concentration 
of grief which few understood. For mothers there are 
two ways of bereavement It oftenlhappens that every 
one else can understand the greatness of her loss , her 
boy was admired and appreciated, young or handsome, 
with fair prospects before him or bnlliant successes won 
already, every one regrets him, every one shares her 
mourning, and the grief that is widely spread is not so 
hard to bear Then there is the loss that one under- 
stands No one else knew her boy and all that he was , 
his smiles were for her alone , she, and she only, knew 
how much perished with that life, too early cut short 
Such sorrow hides itself, beside that darkness other 
woe grows pale , no words can describe it , and, happily, 
there are not many women who know what it is to have 
those heart-strings finally severed 

Even before Mme du Bousquier came back to town, 
her obliging friend, Mme du Ronccret, went to fling a 
dead body down among the roses of her new-wedded 
happiness, to let her know what a love she had refused 
Ever so gently the Presidente squeezed a shower of 
drops of wormwood over the honey of the first month 
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of mam life. And a$ Mmc. du Bouiquler returned, 
it *0 happened that ihe met Mmc. Gnuiwn at the comer 
of the Val-Noble, and the look in the heartbroken 
mother’i cyea cut her to the quick It was a look from 
a woman dying of gnef, a thousand curses gathered up 
mto one glance of malediction, a thousand sparks in one 
gleam of hate. It frightened Mmc. da Boosquicrj it 
boded ill an<^ invoked ill upon her 

Mme, Granson had belonged to the party most 
opposed To the cur£) the was a bitter partisan of the 
pnest of St, Leonard 1 j but on the very evening of the 
tragedy the thought of the ngid orthodoxy of her own 
party, and she thuddered She hendf laid her son 10 hit 
ibrou^ thinking all the while of the Mother of the 
Saviour; then with a soul quivering with agony, she 
betook herself to the house of the perjured pnest She 
found him busy, the humble gex^ man storing the 
hemp and flax which he gave to poor women and gtrit 
to spin 10 that no worker should ever want worl^ a 
piece of wise chanty which had saved more than one 
family that could not endure to beg He left hu hemp 
at once and brought bis nsitor mto the dining room, 
where the stneken mother saw the frugality of her own 
housekeeping m the supper that ttooa waiting for the 
curt 

*M. lAbbfi, she began, ‘I bare come to entreat 
yon 

She burst into tears, and could not finiih the sentence, 
know why you hare come, answered the holy 
man * and I trust to you, madamc, and to your relative 
Mme, du Boosquier to make it nght with his Lordship 
at Sica, Yea, I will pray for your unhappy boy yes, 
I will say masses j but we must avoid all scandal, we 
most give no occasion to lU-duposcd people to gather 
together in the church. I mjrsclf, alone, and at 
night 

Yes, yes, as you wish, if only he is laid m consecrated 
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ground • ’ she said, poor mother , and taking /^’he priest’s 
hand in hers, she kissed it, 

And so, just before midnight, a bier was smuggled 
into the parish church Four young men, Athanase’s 
friends, earned it There were a few little groups of 
veiled and black-clad women, Mme Granson’s friends, 
and some seven or eight lads that had been intimate 
with the dead. The bier was covered ^ with a pall, 
torches were lit at the corners, and the curp read the 
office for the dead, with the help of one little choir boy 
whom he could trust Then the suicide was buried, 
noiselessly, in a corner of the churchyard, and a dark 
wooden cross with no name upon it marked the grave 
for the mother. Athanase lived and died in the shadow. 

Not a voice was raised against the cure , his Lordship 
at Seez was silent , the mother’s piety redeemed her son’s 
impious deed 

Months afterwards, moved by the inexplicable thirst 
of sorrow which drives the unhappy to steep their lips 
in their bitter cup, the poor woman went to see the 
place where her son drowned himself Perhaps she felt 
instinctively that there were thoughts to be gathered 
under the poplar tree , perhaps, too, she longed to see 
all that his eyes had seen for the last time The sight 
of the spot would kill many a mother , while again there 
are some who can kneel and worship there There are 
truths on which the patient anatomist of human nature 
cannot insist too much , verities against which educa- 
tion and laws and systems of philosophy are shattered. 
It IS absurd let us repeat it again and again to try to 
lay down hard and fast rules in matters of feeling , the 
personal element comes in to modify feeling as it arises, 
and a man’s character influences his most instinctive 
actions. 

Mme Granson, by the nver-side, saw a woman at 
some distance a woman who came nearer, till she 
reached the fatal spot, and exclaimed 
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One other woman m the world wept there as the 
mother wat weeping, ind that woman was Sutanne 
She had heard of the tragedy on her amral that morning 
at the Thret Mun I? poor Athanase bad been alive, 
•he might hare done what poor and generous people 
dream of doing, and the nch never think of putting in 
practice *ih5 would have enclosed a thousand franc* 
Hdth the words, ‘Money lent by ^ur father to a com 
rade who* now repays you During her journey 
Sittanne had thought of this angelic way of giving She 
looked up and saw Mme. Granton 

‘ I loTcd him, the said 1 then she humed away 
Suzanne, true to her nature, did not leave AlcnpDn 
till she bad chan^ the bnde a wreath of orange 
flowers to water lIlTes She was the fir»t to assert that 
Mme. du Bousquier would be MDe Connon a* long at 
she Lved And with one jibe she avenged both 
Athanase and the dear Cheralier de Valois. 

Alcn9on beheld another and more piteoo* suicide 
Ath nasc was promptly forgotten by a world that will 
mgly, and indeed of necessity, forgets its dead as soon a* 
posable j but the poor Chevalier^ existence bcaune a 
End of deatb-in bfc, a suicide continued morning after 
morning during fourteen yean. Three months after 
du Bousquier’s mamage, people remarked, not without 
atoniihment, that the Cheniers linen was turning 
yellow, and his hair irregularly combed M de VaJoii 
was no more, for a dishcvcUca M de VaJois could not 
be md to be himself An ivory tooth here and there 
deserted from the ranki, and no student of human 
nature could discover to what corps they belonged, 
whether they were ruQvc or foreign, animn! or vcm 
table } nor whether, finally they bad been extracted by 
old age, or were merely lying out of sight and out of 
mmd m the Chevaliers dressina: table drawer His 
cravat wat wisped, careless of dcgancc, into a cord 
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The negroes’ heads grew pale for lack of^soap and 
water The lines on the Chevalier’s face deepened into 
wrinkles and darkened as his complexion grew more 
and more like parchment, his neglected nails were 
sometimes adorned with an edge of black velvet Grains 
of snulF lay scattered like autumn leaves in the furrows 
of his waistcoat. The cotton in his ears was but seldom 
renewed. Melancholy, brooding on his bro\^, spread 
her sallow hues through his wrinkles , in short, time’s 
ravages, hitherto so carefully repaired, began Vo appear 
in rifts and cracks in the noble edifice. Here was 
proof of the power of the mind over matter * The 
blond cavalier, the jeune premier^ fell into decay when 
hope failed 

Hitherto the Chevalier’s nose had made a peculiarly 
elegant appearance in public ; never had it been seen to 
distil a drop of amber, to let fall a dark wafer of moist 
rappee , but now, with a snuff-bedabbled border about 
the nostrils, and an unsightly stream taking advantage of 
the channel hollowed above the upper lip, that nose, 
which no longer took pains to please, revealed the 
immense trouble that the Chevalier must have formerly 
taken with himself. In this neglect you saw the 
extent, the greatness and persistence of the man’s 
designs upon Mile Cormon The Chevalier was 
crushed by a pun from du Coudrai, whose dismissal he 
however procured. It was the first instance of vindic- 
tiveness on the part of the urbane gentleman , but then 
the pun was atrocious, worse by a hundred cubits than 
any other ever made by the registrar of mortgages M. 
du Coudrai, observing this nasal revolution, had nick- 
named the Chevalier ‘ Nerestan’ [nez-restant) 

Latterly the Chevalier’s witticisms had been few and 
far between , the anecdotes went the way of the teeth, 
but his appetite continued as good as ever , out of the 
great shipwreck of his hopes he saved nothing but his 
digestion, and while he took his snuff feebly, he des- 
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patched hi dinner with in avidity alarming to behold 
You may mark the extent of the na\oc wrought in hii 
ideal m the feet that hii colloquica with the Pnnceti 
Goniza grew less and Ico frequent. He came to Mile. 
Armand^i one day with a false calf in front of bis 
thins The bantruotcy of elegance was something 
painful, I protest { all Aienmn svas shocked by it It 
scared soticty to see an elderly young man drop sud 
denly Into his dotage, and from sheer depression of 
spirits paA from fifty to ninety years And besides, he 
had betrayed his secret He nad been waiting and 
lying in wait for Mile. Cormon For ten long years, 
persevering sportsman that be was, he had been stalking 
the game, and he had mused his shot The impotent 
Republic had won a victory over a valiant Anitocracy, 
and that in full fiood of Restoration 1 The sham had 
tnampbed over the real( splm was vanquished by 
nutter, diplomacy by insurrection 1 and as a finnl mis- 
fortune, a gntette m an outbreak of had temper, let out 
the secret of the Chenlicr t levies I 

At once ho became a man of the worst character 
The Liberal party laid all du Bousquler f foundling on 
the Cberalier I doorstep, while the Faubourg Mint 
Germain of Alenpon boasdngly accepted them i laughed 
and cned, * The dear Chevalier I What die could he 
do ? Saint Germain piued the Chevalier, took him to 
Its bosom, and smiled more than ever upon him | while 
an appalling amount of unp^ulanty was drawn down 
upon da Bousquier*i head. Eleven persons seceded from 
the alon Cormon and went over to the d Esgngnonj 
Bat the cspemal result of the marriage was a more 
sharply mark^ division of parties In AJen^n The 
Maison d Es^^tnon represented undiluted aristocracy 1 
for the Troisvnlcs on tbcir return joined tho clique 
The Maison Cormon, skilfully influenced by du Bous- 
guier, was not exactly Liberal, nor yet resolutclr 
Royalist, but of that unlucky shade of opinion whicn 
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produced the 221 members, so soon as thp"' political 
struggle took a definite shape, and the greatest, most 
august, and only real power of Kingship came into 
collision with that most false, fickle, and tyrannical 
power which, when wielded by an elective body, is 
known as the power of Parliament 

The third salon, the salon du Ronceret, out and out 
Radical in its politics, was secretly allied \Vith the 
Maison Cormon 

With the return from the Prebaudet, a life of con- 
tinual suffering began for the Abbe de Sponde. He 
kept all that he endured locked within his soul, uttering 
not a word of complaint to his niece , but to Mile 
Armande he opened his heart, admitting that taking one 
folly with another, he should have preferred the Cheva- 
lier. M de Valois would not have had the bad taste to 
thwart a feeble old man with but a few days to live 
Du Bousquier had pulled the old home to pieces 

‘Mademoiselle,’ the old Abbe said as the thin tears 
fell from his faded old eyes, ‘ the lime-tree walk, where 
I have been used to meditate these fifty years, is gone 
My dear lime-trees have all been cut down I Just as I 
am nearing the end of my days the Republic has come 
back again in the shape of a horrible revolution in the 
house ’ 

‘Your niece must be forgiven,’ said the Chevalier de 
Valois ‘ Republicanism is a youthful error , youth goes 
out to seek for liberty, and finds tyranny in its worst 
form the tyranny of the impotent rabble Your niece, 
poor thing, has not been punished by the thing wherein 
she sinned ’ 

‘What IS to become of me in a house with naked 
women dancing all over the walls ? Where shall I find 
the lime-tree walks where I used to read my breviary ? ’ 
Like Kant, who lost the thread of his ideas when 
somebody cut down the fir-tree on which he fixed his 
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ejes as meditated, the good Abbd pacing up and 
down the thadowless al!^ could not say his prayers 
with the came uplifting ofsouL Du Bousquier had laid 
out an English garden I 

* It looked nicer, Mme du fiousquier said. Not that 
she really thought so but the Abbe Coutuner had 
authorised her to sa) and do a good many things that 
she might please her husband 

With the restoration, ell the glory departed from the 
old houie,and ail its quaint, chc^ul, oId>world look. If 
the Chevalier de Valois s neglect of his person might be 
raVm as a sort of abdicntion the bourgeois majesty of 
the talon Cormon passed away when the drawing room 
was decorated with white and gold ( and blue silk 
curtains and mahogany ottomans made thar appear 
ance In the dining-room, 6tted up in the m^em 
style, the dishes were somehow not so hot, nor the 
dinners quite what they had been M du Coudrai said 
that the pons stack fast m bis throat when he saw the 
painted figures on the walls and felt their eyes upon him. 
without, the house was pronncul as ever within, the 
forage-contractor of the Directory made himself every 
where felt. All over the house you saw the stock 
broker’s bad taste | stucco pilasters, elais doors, rlanic 
cornices, and decoration — a medley of crery imaginable 
style and lU-assortcd magniHcencc. 

Alenin entioted sum unheard-of luxury for a fort 
night, and grew proud of it at the end of a few months. 
Several nch manufacturers refurnished thdr houses in 
consequence, and sec up fine drawing rooms. Modern 
furniture made its appearance ^ astral lamps might even 
be seen in some places 

The Abb^ de Spondc was the first to see the unhappi 
nets which lay bmeath the surface of hu dear child s 
mamed life. The old dignified simplicity which ruled 
their way of hvine was gonej du Bousquier gave two 
balls CT ly month m the course of the first winter The 

K 
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venerable house oh, to think of it ^ echoed^ththe 
sound of violins and worldly gaiety. The Abbe, on his 
knees, prayed while the merriment lasted 

The politics of the sober salon underwent a gradual 
change for the worse The Abbe de Sponde divined 
du Bousquier ; he shuddered at his nephew’s dicta- 
torial tone He saw tears in his niece’s eyes when the 
disposal of her fortune was taken out of h^r “^hands , 
her husband left her only the control of the linen, the 
table, and such things as fall to a woman’s lof. Rose 
had no more orders to give. Jacquelin, now coachman 
exclusively, took his orders from no one but his master , 
Rene, the groom, did likewise, so did the man-cook 
imported from Pans, Mariette was only the kitchen- 
maid , and Mme du Bousquier had no one to tyrannise 
over but Josette 

Does any one know how much it costs to give up the 
delicious exercise of authonty ? If the tnumph of will 
is one of the most intoxicating of the great man’s joys, 
to have one’s own way is the whole life of narrow 
natures No one but a cabinet minister fallen into dis- 
grace can sympathise with Mme du Bousquier’s hitter 
pain when she saw herself reduced to A cipher in her 
own house. She often drove out when she would 
rather have stayed at home , she saw company which 
she did not like , she who had been free to spend as she 
pleased, and had never spent at all, had lost the control 
of the money which she loved Impose limits, and who 
does not wish to go beyond them ? Is there any 
sharper suffering than that which comes of thwarted 
will ^ 

But these beginnings were the roses of life. Every 
concession was counselled by poor Rose’s love for her 
husband, and at first du Bousquier behaved admirably 
to his wife. He was very good to her, he brought 
forward sufficient reasons for every encroachment The 
room, so long left empty, echoed with the voices of 
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huiband^and wife in firciidc talk And »o, for the first 
few yean of mamed life, Mmc du Cooitjuicr wore a 
face of content, and chat httle air of emancipation and 
mystery often seen in a younp vnfc after a marriacc of 
lore. She had no more trouble with heated blood 
Thli countenance of hert routed scoffcfi, pare the he to 
comp conccrninp du Bousquicr, and put olncner* c/ 
human nat;^rc3t fault 

Rose Mane Victoirc was 10 afraid Icit she should loic 
her husband s afi'ection or dnve him from her side by 
setting her will against hiS that she would hare made 
anysacnfice, even of her uncle if need be And the 
Abbe de Spondc, dcccired by Mmc. do Bousquicr 1 poor 
foolish little joys, bore hts own discomforts the more 
easily for the thought that his niece sras happy 

At first Alcn^ shared this impression Out there 
waa one man less easy to deeme than all the rest of 
Alcofon put together The Chesalicr de Valois bad 
taken tefage on the Mons Saccr of the most ansiocratic 
section, and spent his time with the d Esprignons. He 
lent an ear to the scandal and tittle tattle i night and 
^ he studied how to hare his revenge before he died 
Tne perpetrator of puns had been alrady broo^ht Ion , 
and he meant to stab du Bousquicr to the heart 

TTic poor Abbe, knowing as he did the cowardliness 
of his niece s first and last lore, shuddered as he guessed 
bis nephew s hypocntical nature and the roan s intngucs 
Du Bousquier, be it said, put some constraint upon him 
sclf{ he hid an eye to the Abbe’s propert), amj had no 
wish to annoy hJs wife s uncle m any way, ) ct be dealt 
the old mao oil deathblow 

If you can translate the word Intolerance b) Firmness 
ofPnnaplci if you can forbear to condemn in the old 
Roman Catholic Vicar General that itoidim which 
Scott has taught us to revere In Jcanie Deans s Puritan 
lather j if, finally, you am recognise in the Roman 
Church the nobility of a PmUms oun fvan fadart which 
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you admire in a Republican then you can uijderstand 
the anguish that rent the great Abbe de Sponde when 
he saw the apostate in his nephew’s drawing-room, 
when he was compelled to meet the renegade, the back- 
slider, the enemy of the Church, the aider and abettor 
of the Oath to the Constitution. It was du Bousquier’s 
private ambition to lord it over the countryside , and as 
a first proof of his power, he determined to rqcontile the 
officiating priest of St Leonard’s with the cure of 
Alen^on He gained his object His wife ifiiagmed 
that peace had been made where the stern Abbe saw no 
peace, but surrender of principle M de Sponde was 
left alone in the faith The Bishop came to du Bous- 
quier’s house, and appeared satisfied with the cessation of 
hostilities The Abbe Francois’s goodness had con- 
quered every one every one except the old Roman of 
the Roman Church, who might have cried with 
Cornelie, ‘ Ah, God > what virtues you make me hate I ’ 
The Abbe de Sponde died when orthodoxy expired in^ 
the diocese 

In 1819 the Abbe de Sponde’s property raised Mme 
du Bousquier’s income from land to twenty-five thou- 
sand livres without counting the Prebaudet or the house 
in the Val-Noble About the same time du Bousquier 
returned the amount of his wife’s savings (which she 
had made over to him), and instructed her to invest the 
moneys in purchases of land near the Prebaudet, so that 
the estate, including the Abbe de Sponde’s adjoining pro- 
perty, was one of the largest m the department. As for 
du Bousquier, he invested his money with the Kellers, 
and made a journey to Pans four times a year. Nobody 
knew the exact amount of his private fortune, but at 
this time he was supposed to be one of the wealthiest 
men in the department of the Orne A dexterous man, 
and the permanent candidate of the Liberal party, he 
always lost his election by seven or eight votes under 
the Restoration. Ostensibly he repudiated his connec- 
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Qon wit^ the Liberals, offering himself as a Ministerial' 
Royalist candidate but although he succeeded In gaining 
the support of the Congifgation and of the magistra 
ture, the repugnance of the administration was too 
strong to be overcome 

Then the rabid Republican^ frantic with ambldon, 
conceived the idea of beginning a struggle with the 
Royalism and Anstocracy of the country, just as they 
were aurying all before them. He mned the support 
of the cler^ by an appearance of jMcty very skilnilly 
kept up always going with his wife to Tn»«i giving 
money to the convents, and supporting the confraternity 
of the Sacr^ Cccur and whenerer a dispute arose 
between the clergy and the town, or the department, or 
the State, he was very careful to take the clerical side. 
And so while scci dv supported by the Liberals, he 
gained the induence of the ^urch } and as a Constitu 
aonal-RoyaJist kept dose beside the anstocritic section, 
the better to rum it And ruin it he did. He was 
always on the watch for anv mistake on the part of those 
high in rank or in office under the Crovemment j with 
the support of the bourgeoisie he carried out all the im 
provements which the nobles and officials ought to have 
undertaken and directed, if the imbeale jealousies of 
place hid not frustrated their efforts. Constitutional 
opinion earned him through in the affair of the cur6, in 
the theatre question, and in all the various schemes of 
improvement which du Bousquier first prompted the 
Liberals to make, and afterwards supported m the course 
of debate, decliriag himself in &vour of any measures 
for the good of the country He brought about an 
mdostnal revolution} and his ddaution of certain 
n m i b et on the high road to Bnrtany rapidly increased 
the matenil prospenty of the province. 

And so he paved the way' for his revenge upon the 
gtnt a eh^ttoMx m general and the d Esgngnom in 
paroculir ; some day, not so very far distant, he would 
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plunge a poisoned blade into the very heart of tbe clique. 
He found capital to revive the manufacture of point 
d’Alenqon and to increase the linen trade. Alen^on 
began to spin its own flax by machinery And while his 
name was associated with all these interests, and written 
in the hearts of the masses, while he did all that Royalty 
left undone, du Bousquier risked not a farthing of his 
own With his means, he could afford to*wait while 
enterprising men with little capital were obligee^ to give 
up and leave the results of their labours to luckier 
successors He posed as a banker A Laffitte on a 
small scale, he became a sleeping partner in all new 
inventions, taking security for his money And as a 
public benefactor, he did remarkably well for himself 
He was a promoter of insurance companies, a patron of 
new public conveyances , he got up memorials for neces- 
sary roads and bridges The authorities, being left 
behind in this way, regarded this activity m the light of 
an encroachment , they blundered, and put themselves 
into the wrong, for the prefecture was obliged to give 
'way for the good of the country 

Du Bousquier embittered the provincial noblesse 
against the court nobles and the peerage He helped, 
in short, to bring it to pass that a very large body of 
Constitutional - Royalists supported the Journal des 
Dibats and M de Chateaubriand in a contest with the 
throne It was an ungrateful opposition based on 
Ignoble motives which contributed to bring about the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie and the press in 1830 
Wherefore du Bousquier, like those whom he represented, 
had the pleasure of watching a funeral procession of 
Royalty^ pass through their district without a single 
demonstration of sympathy from a population alienated 
from them in ways so numerous that they cannot be 
indicated here 

Then the old Republican, with all that weight of 
masses on his conscience, hauled down the white flag 

^ Charles x on his way to England 
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above tovrahall amid the applause of the people. For 
fifteen years be had acted a to tatufy his vendetta, 
and no man in France beholding the netv throne 
raised in Au^tist 1830 could feel more intoxicated than 
he with the joy of revenge For him, the lucceoion of 
the younger branch meant the triumph of the Revolu 
aon j for him, the hoiiang of the Tncolour flag was 
the r6uirpction of the h^untain and thu time the 
nobles should be brought low by a surer method than 
the gutUodne, In that its action should be less violent. 
A peerage for life only; e National Guard which 
stretches the marqais and the grocer from the comer 
shop on the same camp bed ; the abolition of entail 
demanded b^ a bourgeois barrister ; a Catholic Church 
deprived of its supr**niary; in short, all the legislative 
inventions of Aug^t 1830 simply meant for du 
Bousquter the pnnaples of 1793 earned out in a most 
inri^ous manner 

On Bousqaier has been receiver general of taxes since 
1830. He relied for success upon his old connections 
with £galit{ Orl^i (father of Louis PbiUppe) and M 
de Folmon, steward of the Dowager Duchess He is 
supposed to have an income of dgb^ thousand livres. In 
the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, Afwifirr du Boujqmcr 
a a man of substance, bonouiable, upnght, obhging, 
unswerving in bis pnnaples. To him, Alenin owes 
her partiapatian m the indostnal movement which 
makes her, as it wuc, the first link in a chain which 
some day perhaps may bind Bnttany to the state of things 
which we mcimame ‘modem dvilisanon. In 1816 
Alcnfon boasted but two carnages, properly speaking 
ten years afterwards, calcchci,coap£s, landaus, cabnolets, 
and ulburiei were rolling about the vUccts without 
causing any astonishment. At first the townsmen and 
landowners were alarmed by the nse of pncei, afterwards 
they discovered that the mereased expenditure produced 
a CO rr tending Increase in their incomes. 

Du Ronccret’s prophetic words, Du Bousquier is a 
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very strong man,’ were now taken up by the ,pountry. 
But, unfortunately for du Bousquier’s wife, the remark 
IS a shocking misnomer Du Bousquier, the husband, 
IS a very different person from du Bousquier the public 
man and politician The great citizen, so liberal in his 
opinions, so easy humoured, so full of love for his country, 
is a despot at home, and has not a particle of love for his 
wife The Cromwell of the Val-Noble is, profoundly 
astute, hypocritical, and crafty , he behaves to those of 
his own household as he behaved to the aristocrats on 
whom he fawned, until he could cut their throats Like 
his friend Bernadotte, he has an iron hand in a velvet glove 
His wife gave him no children Suzanne’s epigram, and 
tl)e Chevalier de Valois’s insinuations, were justified, but 
the Liberals and Constitutional-Royalists among the 
townspeople, the little squires, the magistrature, and the 
‘clericals’ (as the ConstituUonnel used to say), all threw 
the blame upon Mme du Bousquier. M du Bousquier 
had marned such an elderly wife, they said , and besides, 
how lucky it was for her, poor thing, for at her age 
bearing a child meant such a risk. If, in periodically 
recurrent despair, Mme du Bousquier confided her 
troubles with tears to Mme. du Coudrai or Mme du 
Ronceret. 

‘ Why you must be mad, dear I ’ those ladies would 
reply ‘You do not know what you want; a child 
would be the death of you ’ 

Men like M du\Coudrai, who followed du Bousquier’s 
lead because they fastened their hopes to his success, 
would prompt their wives to sing du Bousquier’s praises, 
and Rose must listen to speeches that wounded like 
a stab 

‘You are very fortunate, dear, to have such a capable 
husband , some men have no energy, and can neither 
manage their own property nor bring up their children , 
you are spared these troubles ’ 

Or, ‘Your husband is making you queen of the 
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diitnct, fajr Udf Ut will nc\cf lore )ou ai a lou j he 
does evenrthing in Alcn^on * 

‘But 1 should like him to take less (rouble for the 
public and rather 

‘Mjdcar iMtnc* du Doatquier, are lery hard to 
please ; all the women enry you your husband 

Unjustly treated by a world which condemned her 
wiihou^a hearinp, she found ample scope for theexcrase 
of Chnstlan viriacs in her inner life She who lired in 
tears alvPayi turned a serene face upon the world For 
her, pious soul, was there not sin in the thought which 
was always peebng at her heart — * I loved the Ches-aJicr 
de Valois, and I am du Bousouicr s wife I Athanaset 
loTc rose up like a remorse to Munt her dreams. After 
her unde I death and the revdation of all that he had 
suffered, the future grew yet more dreadful as she 
thought bow gncTcd he would haie been by such 
changes of political and religious doctrine Unhappi 
ness often falls like a thunderbolt, os upon Mme 
Gnmort, for Instance j but R«c$ misery gradually 
widened out before her as a drop of oil spreads over 
stuff slowlj uturatinc every fibre. 

The Chevalier de Valois was the malignant ariiffcer 
of her misfortune. He had it on hit mind to snatch his 
opportunity and undeceii'c Mme du Bouiquier as to 
one of her artides of faith \ for the Chevalier, a man of 
experience, saw through du Bousqulcr the married roan, 
as he had teen through du Bousquier the bachelor But 
It was not easy to take thcostutc Republican by lurpnic, 
Hu talon, naturally, was dosed to the Chevalier de 
ValoUjSS to all othcrsSvho discontinued their visits to 
the Majton Cormon it the time of his mamtgc And 
besides, du Bousqulcr was above the reach of ridicule 
he po*t<‘«ed an immense fortune, he was king of 
Alenpofl and as for his wife, he eared about her much 
as Richard in might have eared for the loss of the horse 
with which he thought to win the battle. To please 
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her husband, Mme du Bousquier had brokeiji^ with the 
Maison d’Esgrignon, but sometimes, when he was away 
at Pans for a few days, she paid Mile Armande a visit 
Two years after Mme du Bousquier’s marriage, just 
at the time of the Abbe’s death. Mile Armando went 
up to her as she came out of church Both women had 
been to St Leonard’s to hear a messe notre said for M de 
Sponde , and Mile Armande, a generous najturefi woman, 
thinking that she ought to try to comfort the weeping 
heiress, walked with her as far as the Parade From the 
Parade, still talking of the beloved and lost, they came 
to the forbidden Hotel d’Esgrignon, and Mile Armande 
drew Mme du Bousquier into the house by the charm 
of her talk Perhaps the poor broken-hearted woman 
loved to speak of her uncle with some one whom her 
uncle had loved so well And besides, she wished to 
receive the old Marquis’s greetings after an interval of 
nearly three years It was half-past one o’clock , the 
Chevalier de Valois had come to dinner, and with a bow 
he held out both hands 

‘ Ah ' well, dear, good, and well-beloved lady,’ he said 
tremulously, have lost our sainted friend Your 
mourning is ours Yes , your loss is felt as deeply here 
as under your roof more deeply,’ he added, alluding to 
du Bousquier 

A funeral oration followed, to which every one con- 
tributed his phrase , then the Chevalier, gallantly taking 
the lady’s hand, drew it under his arm, pressed it in the 
most adorable way, and led her aside into the embrasure 
of a window 

‘ You are happy, at any rate ? ’ he asked with a fatherly 
tone in his voice ' 

‘ Yes,’ she said, lowering her eyes 
Hearing that ‘ Yes,’ Mme de Troisville (daughter 
of the Princess Scherbelloff) and the old Marquise de 
Casteran came up , Mile Armande also joined them, 
and the group took a turn in the garden till dinner 
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thould be^eady Mme. du Bousquier wai so itupid with 
grief thit the did not notice that a little conspiracy of 
cunonty was on foot among the bdies. 

‘We have her here, let us find out the answer to the 
nddle, the glances exchanged among them seemed to 

‘You should hare children to make your happiness 
complete, began Mile. Armande, ‘ a fine boy like my 
nephew 

Ton came to Mme, du Bousqatcr s eye*. 

*I bare heard It said that it was entirely your own 
fault if you had none,* said the Chevalier, ‘that you 
were afraid of the nik. 

‘7/ she cried, innocently; *I would endure a 
hundred years In hell to have a child 

The subjea thus broache^ Mme. U Vicomtesse de 
Troirrillc and the dowager Marquise de Castcran 
steered -the convemtion with such exceeding tact, that 
they entangled poor Rose until, all unsuspectingly, ihe 
ereJed the secrets of her mam^ life Mile Armandc 
laid her hand on the Chevaliers arm, and they left the 
three matrons to talk confidentially Then Mme. du 
Bousquicrs mind was disabused with regard to the 
deception of her mamage I and as she was still ‘a natural, 
^e amused her confidiitcs wjth her irresistible naivett. 
«fbrc long the whole town was ip the secret of du 
Bousquier s manccuvres, and knew that Mile Cormon t 
inamsge was a mockery; but after the first burst of 
laughter, Mme du Bousquier gained the esteem and 
sympathy of every woman in it While Mile, Cormon 
™hcd unsuccessfully at opportunities of eitablishing 
herself^ cvciy one bad laugh^ j but people admired her 
when they knew the position In whicn she was placed by 
mc seventy of her religious principles ‘ Poor, dear MUc 
Cwmon 1 was replaced by * poor Mme du Bousquier I 
_jj ChcT^er made du Bousquier both 

ridiculotis and very unpopular for a while, but the 
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ridicule died down with time, the slander ^languished 
when everybody had cut his joke , and besides, it seemed 
to many persons that the mute Republican had a nght 
to retire at the age of fifty-seven But if du Bousquier 
previously hated the Maison dTsgrignon, this incident 
so increased his rancour that he was pitiless afterwards 
in the day of vengeance Mme du Bousquier received 
orders never to set foot in that house again { and by way 
of reprisals, he inserted the following paragraph in the 
Orne Courier^ his own new paper 

‘ A Reward of rente to bring in a thousand francs 
will be paid to any person who shall prove that one 
M de Pombreton existed either before or after the 
Emigration ’ 

Though Mme du Bousquier’s happiness was essenti- 
ally negative, she saw that her marriage had its advan- 
tages Was It not better to take an interest in the 
most remarkable man in the place than to live alone >* 
After all, du Bousquier was better than the dogs, cats, 
and canaries on which old maids centre their affections , 
and his feeling for his wife was something more genuine 
and disinterested than the attachment of servants, con- 
fessors, and legacy-hunters At a still later penod she 
looked upon her husband as an instrument in God’s 
hands to punish her for the innumerable sins which she 
discovered in her desires for marriage , she regarded 
herself as justly rewarded for the misery which she had 
brought on Mme Granson, and for hastening her own 
uncle’s end Obedient to a religious laith which bade 
her kiss the rod, she praised her husband in public , but 
in the confessional, or over her prayers at night, she 
often wept and entreated God to pardon the apostate 
who said one thing and thought another, who wished 
for the destruction of the order of nobles and the Church, 
the two religions of the Maison Cormon Living in an 
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uncongenial atmosphere, compelled to suppress hencif, 
complied Mikevrlie by a sense of duty to make her 
htoland happy, and to injure him in nothing, she 
became attained to him with an IndeAnable aS'ection, 
perhapi the result of uie and wont* Her life was h 
perpetual contradiction She felt the strongest aver 
con for the conduct and opinions of the man she had 
mimed,* and yet it was her duty to nke a tender 
interest in him ; and if, as often happened, du Bousquier 
ate her preserres, or thought that the dinner was good, 
the was m the serenth heaven She saw that his com- 
fort was secured even In the smallest details. If he left 
the wrapper of his newspaper on the table, there it 
mutt return 

* Leave It, Rene,' the would say, * the master bad 
some reason for putting it there. 

Did du Bousquier go on a journey? She hdmed 
over hh travelbng cloak and ms linen { she took the 
most minute precautiont for hu matenal comfort. If he 
was going over to the Pribaude:^ she began to consult 
the weather glass twenty four oours beforehand A 
sleeping dof has eyes and ears for bis master, and so it 
was with Mme, du Bousquier she used to watch the 
expression of her husband 1 face to read bis wishes. 
And if that burly peraonage, vanquished by doty pre 
senbed love, cai^ht her by the waist and kissed her on 
the forehead, cxclamring, ‘You arc a good woman 1 
tears of joy filled the poor creature's eyes. It is pro- 
bable that du Bousquier felt it locumbrat upon him to 
make compensaooni which won Rose Mario Victoircs 
r«pect j for the Chui ch docs not require that an assump- 
tion of Wifely devotion should be carried quite so fiir as 
Mme, da Bousquier thought nervs**»y And yet when 
she hitened to the rancorous talk of men who took 
Conjtitational Royalism as a cloak for their real opinions, 
the woman of samtly life uttered not a word She fore 
saw the downfall of the Church, and ahuddered Very 
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hy the old noble t devotion ; and this much U at leaJt 
certain — Cesanne, M de Valous universal legatee, 
inhented scarcely six hundred llTres of income at his 
death. The Chevalier came back so Alcn^on, broken 
hearted and spent with the £atigue of the journey, to 
die jost as Chvles x let foot on foreign soil 

Mme, du Val Noble and her journihit protector, 
fearing ^xpnjaU from the LibcmU, were gUd of an 
excuse to return tHagnitt to the village where the old 
mother died, Sirranne attended the sale of the Cbcvahcr^s 
fiirmturc to buy some rchc of her first good fnend, and 
ran up the price of the snuff box to the enormous 
amount of a thousand francs. The princess Gontzas 
portrait alone was worth that sum. Two years after 
wards, a young man of fiuhioo, struck with its mar- 
TcUoiii workmanship, obtained it of Suzanne for hii 
coUectioQ of fine aghteenth century snuff boxes and 
so the dehcate tor which had been the confidante of the 
most courtly of love affairs, and the delight of an old 
age till Its very end, is now brought into the semi- 
pubhaty of a collection. If the dead could know what 
is done af^ they are gone, there would be a Hush at 
this moment on the Obevalicr’s left cheek. 

If this history should inspire owners of sacred relics 
with a holy fear, and set them drafting codiois to 
provide for the &to of such preaous souvenirs of a 
nippiness now no more, by givmg them into lym- 
t pathetic hands even so an enormous service would have 
been rendered to the chivalrous and sentimental section 
of the public ; but it contains another and a much more 
exalted moraL Poes it not show that a new branch 
of education u needed I Is it not an appeal to the so 
enlightened loliatudc of Ministers of Public Instruction 
to create chairs of anthropology a science in which 
Germany Is outstripping usr 

Modern myths arc even less understood of the people 
than ancient myths, eaten up with myths though we 
may be. Fables crowd in upon us on every side, allegory 
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IS pressed into service on all occasions to explain every- 
thing If fables are the torches of history, as the 
humanist school maintains, they may be a means of 
securing empires from revolution, if only professors of 
history will undertake that their interpretations thereof 
shall permeate the masses in the departments. If Mile 
Cormon had had some knowledge of literature , if there 
had been a professor of anthropology in the department 
of the Orne , if (a final if) she had reaef her Ariosto, 
would the appalling misfortune of her marrfage have 
befallen her ? She would, perhaps, have found out for 
herself why the Italian poet makes his heroine Angelica 
prefer Medoro (a suave Chevalier de Valois) to Orlando, 
who had lost his mare, and could do nothing but work 
himself into a fury Might not Medoro be taken as an 
allegorical figure as the courtier of woman’s sovereignty, 
whereas Orlando is revolution personified, an undisci- 
plined, furious, purely destructive force, incapable of 
producing anything ? This is the opinion of one of 
M Ballanche’s pupils, we publish it, declining all 
responsibility 

As for the tiny negroes’ heads, no information of any 
kind concerning them is forthcoming. Mme du Val- 
Noble you may see any day at the Opera Thanks to 
the primary education given to her by the Chevalier de 
Valois, she looks almost like a woman who makes a 
necessity of virtue, while in truth she only exists by 
virtue of necessity 

Mme du Bousquier is still living, which is to say, is 
It not, that her troubles are not yet over i* At sixty, 
when women can permit themselves to make admissions, 
talking confidentially to Mme du Coudrai, whose husband 
was reinstated in August 1830, she said that the thought 
that she must die without knowing what it was to be a 
wife and mother was more than she could bear. 


Paris, October 1836 
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THE 'COLLECTION OF ANTJfiUTTIES 

TO BAflON TON PDKCSTAI.I. 

fiU Adk C I fti* Siorj if tit Oamta Smfd*. 

Dur Barnt — ■'iai fuxvt taien 10 warm aa 
initrtit tn mj Uni^ vatt History of Frendi 
Manner* m the Nineteenth Century, 7« Aju/ 
gTwn au t0 auuh encaieragmtnt /# ptntwrt with 
wtrif that j0u hdw gtwn au a nght ti ast0~ 
aaU ytMT nnu with im* pertwt 0f tt An yvu 
H»t 0tu 0^ tht m«jt tmftriant rrprtstntattva if 
aascuntifus^ ttudiius Germanjf JVill lut jatr 
apprtiial una ftr mt tfu apptwal if ithrriy and 
prtUct this attempt 0} msnef Si prtud am I to 
have gtnntd yncr gad tpinuny that J have stnvrn 
ti deserve it hj caatimuiHg my lahestrs •anth the 
^fiagitag enrage characlensttc if ynr methods tf 
and f that eshaustsve research arnng docu- 
ments without which you cwld never have grven 
ytur usAUMenental work to the world tf letters 
Ttw" sympathy with such lahosp" as you yturself 
have kestowed upon the moot knlSant crviBsatsen 
tj t/u Easty has tjten ssutained my ardour through 
uighu tf toil [even to the details tf our modem 
esvustaUtn And will net you^whost natve kind 
«*/jj tnly it ampartd with that tf our own 
^ ^intainey he glad tt kuow ^ this f 

iJay this ttien tf my respect ftr yon and ytur 
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work find you at Dobltng^ dear Baron^ and put 
you and yours in mind of one of yom most sincere 
admirers and friends 

De Balzac, 

There stands a house at a corner of a street, in the 
middle of a town, m one of the least important prefec- 
tures m France, but the name of the street %nd the 
name of the town must be suppressed here. Every 
one will appreciate the motives of this sage tcticence 
demanded by convention, for if a writer takes upon 
himself the office of annalist of his own time, he is 
bound to touch on many sore subjects. The house was 
called the Hotel d’Esgrignon , but let d’Esgrignon be 
considered a mere fancy name, neither more nor less 
connected with real people than the conventional Belval, 
Floncour, or Derville of the stage, or the Adalberts and 
Monbreuses of romance After all, the names of the 
principal characters will be quite as much disguised , for 
though in this history the chronicler would prefer to 
conceal the facts under a mass of contradictions, ana- 
chronisms, improbabilities, and absurdities, the truth 
will out in spite of him You uproot a vine-stock, as 
you imagine, and the stem will send up lusty shoots 
after you have ploughed your vineyard over 

The ‘Hotel d’Esgrignon* was nothing more nor less 
than the house in which the old Marquis lived , or, in 
the style of ancient documents, Charles Mane Victor 
Ange Carol, Marquis d’Esgrignon. It was only an 
ordinary house, but the townspeople and tradesmen had 
begun by calling it the Hotel d’Esgrignon in jest, and 
ended after a score of years by giving it that name m 
earnest 

The name of Carol, or Karawl, as the Thierrys would 
have spelt it, was glonous among the names of the most 
powerful chieftains of the Northmen who conquered 
Gaul and established the feudal system there Never 
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had Caro) bent bjs bead before king or Communes, 
the Cbur^ or binancc. Ininutc^J in (be of ^orc 
with the beeping of a French Mateb, the title of mar 
quis m thar farzuly tneane no >fuJo<v of imaginary 
office) It had been a poit of honour with dulic» (o 
dijchar^c Their fie/ had alwa/i been their domain- 
Provinml nobles were they m ercr) senve of the word ) 
they mfght boast of an unbroken line of great descent ) 
they bad been neglected b) the court for two hundred 
years ( they were lords paramount m the estates of a 
province where the people looked up 10 them with 
superstitious auc,as to the image of the Hoi) Virgin 
that cures the toothache The house of d hjgrignon, 
buned in lu remote border counir). was preserved as 
the chancj piles of one of Cesars bridges are main 
tamed Intact in a ntcr bed For thirteen hundred 
years the daughters of the house had been marneJ 
without a dowry or taken the sei); the rounger sons 
of cs cry generation had been content witfi their share 
of thar mothers dower and gone forth to be captains 
or bishops; some had made a nurnage at court; one 
cadet of the house became an admiral, a duke, and a 
peer of France, and died without issue Never would 
the Marquis d Esgngnon of the elder branch accept the 
tide of duke. 

‘I bold my roarqututc as His Maicsty bolds the realm 
of France;, uid on the same conditions, be told the 
Constable dc Luyncs, a very paltry /cllow in his c)ci at 
that amc. 

You may be sure that J Esgngnoni lose their heads 
on the scaffold during the trouble*. The old blood 
showed Itself proud and high even in 1789 The 
Marquis of that day woulT not emigrate; he was 
answerable for his ICwch The reverence in which he 
wa* held by the countryside saved his head ; but the 
hatred of the genuine was strong enough to 

compel him to pretend to fly, and for a while he lived in 
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hiding Then, in the name of the Sovereign People, 
the d’Esgngnon lands were dishonoured by the District, 
and the woods sold by the Nation in spite of the personal 
protest made by the Marquis, then turned of forty. 
Mile d’Esgrignon, his half-sister, saved some portions 
of the hef, thanks to the young steward of the family, 
who claimed on her behalf the portage de pr emcees sion^ 
which IS to say, the right of a relative to a portifin of an 
emigre’s lands To Mile. d’Esgrignon, therefore, the 
JR.epubIic made over the castle itself and a feV farms. 
Chesnel, the faithful steward, was obliged to buy in his 
own name the church, the parsonage house, the castle 
gardens, and other places to which his patron was 
attached the Marquis advancing the money. 

The slow, swift years of the Terror went by, and the 
Marqms, whose character had won the respect of the 
whole country, decided that he and his sister ought to 
return to the castle and improve the property which 
Maitre Chesnel for he was now a notary had con- 
trived to save for them out of the wreck Alas * was 
not the plundered and dismantled castle all too vast for 
a lord of the manor shorn of all his ancient rights ; too 
large for the landowner whose woods had been sold 
piecemeal, until he could scarce draw nine thousand 
francs of income from the pickings of his old 
, estates >* 

It was in the month of October 1800 that Chesnel 
brought the Marquis back to the old feudal castle, and 
saw with deep emotion, almost beyond control, his 
'patron standing in the midst of the empty courtyard, 
gazing xolmd upon the moat, now filled up with rubbish, 
and the castle towers rased to the level of the roof 
The descendant of the Franks looked for the missing 
Gothic turrets and the picturesque weather vanes which 
used to rise above them ; and his eyes turned to the 
sky, as if asking of heaven the reason of this social 
upheaval. No one but Chesnel could understand the 
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profound 5UTffuuh of the CTcat d Etgrignon, now luiown 
3U Citizen CaroL For a long while the Marquis itood 
m dlcncc, dnnhng \n the influences of the place, the 
anaent home of hii fore/atheis, with the air that he 
breathed j then he flung out a most melancholy exclama 

QQD 

^Chesne), be said, *we will come back again some 
day when the troubles are over} 1 could not bnng 
myself to hve here anal the edict of paafleation has 
b«a pilblisbed } tfin will not allow me to set my 
scutcheon on the walL’ 

He waved his hand towards the castle, mounted hfa 
hone, and rode hack beside his sister, who had driven 
over in the notary’s shabby basket chaise. 

The H6tcl d Esgngnon In the town bad been de 
mohshed j a couole of factories now stood on the site of 
the anttocradi bouse So Maitre Chesoel spent the 
Marrams I last bag of louts on the purchase of the old ^ 
fashioned building in the square, with Its gables, weather 
vine, nirret, and dovecot. Once it had been the 
courthouse of the baihwick, and subsequently the 
prisuijal i It had belonged to the d’Esgngnons inim 
generaaon to generaaon } and now, m consideraaon of 
nve hundred louis dor, the present owner made it over 
with the adc given by the Notion to Its nehtful lord. 
And so, half m jest, half ui earnest, the old house was 
chnitened the Hotel d Fsgngnon 

In 1800 little or no dimcuJty was made over erasing 
names from the fatal Use, and some few emigres began 
to return Among the very first nobles to come back 
to the old town were the Baron dc Nouastre and 
his daughter They wCic completely ruined, M 
d Esgrignon ecnerously offered them the shelter of hii 
roof ) and m ms house, two months later, the Baron died, 
worn out with gnef The Nooastres came of the best 
blood of the province ; Mile de Nouastre was a girl of 
two-and twenty j the Marquis d Esgngoon mamed her 
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to continue his line. But she died in childbirth, a 
victim to the unskilfulness of her physician, leaving, 
most fortunately, a son to bear the name of the d’Esgri- 
gnons. The old Marquis he was but fifty-three, but 
adversity and sharp distress had added months to every 
year the poor old Marquis saw the death of the loveliest 
of human creatures, a noble woman in whom the charm 
of the feminine figures of the sixteenth century lived 
again, a charm now lost save to men’s imaginations 
With her death the joy died out of his old age. It was 
one of those terrible shocks which reverberate through 
every moment of the years that follow For a few 
moments he stood beside the bed where his wife lay, 
with her hands folded like a saint, then he kissed her on 
the forehead, turned away, drew out his watch, broke 
the mainspring, and hung it up beside the hearth It 
was eleven o’clock m the morning 

‘Mile d’Esgngnon,’ he said, ‘let us pray God that 
this hour may not prove fatal yet again to our house 
My uncle the archbishop was murdered at this hour , 
at this hour also my father died ’ 

He knelt down beside the bed and buried his face 
m the coverlet , his sister did the same In another 
moment they both rose to their feet Mile d’Esgngnon 
burst into tears , but the old Marquis looked with dry 
eyes at the child, round the room, and again on his dead 
wife To the stubbornness of the Frank he united the 
fortitude of a Christian 

These things came to pass in the second year of the 
nineteenth century Mile d’Esgrignon was then 
twenty-seven years of age She was a beautiful woman 
An ex-contractor for forage to the armies of the Re- 
public, a man of the district, with an income of six 
thousand francs, persuaded Chesnel to carry a proposal 
of marriage to the lady. The Marquis and his sister 
were alike indignant with such presumption in their 
man of business, and Chesnel was almost heartbroken , 
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he could pot forgive for yielding to the Sicur du 

Cfoisier t bUnduhment& Tbe Marqujts cunoer with 
hii old lervant changed tomewbac { never again was 
there quite the old afccQooatc kindimca^ wiuu mi^bi 
almost have been taken for /hendsbip. From that bmc 


forth the Alarquis was grateful, and bis magnanimous 
and sincere gradtude contmually wounded the poor 
notary^ feekngs To tome sublime natures eratitude 
teems an cxcetsrve payment ) they would rather have that 
tweet ({quality of feeling whi^ spnngs from similar 
ways of bought, and the blending of two tplna by their 
own choice and wilL And Maitre Cbesnel had uown 


the delight! of tuch high fricndthip; the Marquis had 
raised him to hit own l^eL The old noble lo^ed cm 


the good notary as something more than a servant, 
tometiung leu tmin a child be was the voluntary liege 
nun of the boi^ a serf bound to his lord by oU the ae* 
of ad'ecQon There was no balancing of obligations) 
the sincere a^ecaon 00 other sde put them out of the 
question 

In the eyes of the Marquis, Cbesnel s official dignity 
was as Dotmogj his old temtor was merely disguis^ as 
a notary As for Chesnei, the Marauii was now^ as 
always, a being of a divine race } he beheved in nobility j 
he did not bli^ to remember t^t his father hod thrown 


open the dcxiri of the salon to announce that ‘ My Lord 
Marquis is served Hu devotion to the fallen house 
was due not to much to his creed as to egoism { he 
looked, on himself as one of the family So his vexation 
was intense. Once he had ventured to allude to bis 
mistake in spite of the Marquu s prohibition, and the 
old noble answered gravely— * Chesnel, before the 
troubles you would not have permitted yourself to 
entertain such injurious lupposidoni What these 
new doctrines be if they luve spoded y#* ? ’ 

M aitre Cbesnel had gamed the confidence of the 
whole town j people looked up to him } hii high intcg- 
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nty and considerable fortune contributed to make him a 
person of importance. From that time forth lie felt a 
very decided aversion for the Sieur du Croisier , and 
though there was little rancour in his composition, he 
set others against the sometime forage-contractor Du 
Croisier, on the other hand, was a man to bear a grudge 
and nurse a vengeance for a score of years He hated 
Chesnel and the d’Esgngnon family with th^ smovhered, 
all-absorbing hate only to be found m a country town 
His rebuff had simply ruined him with the umIicious 
provincials among whom he had come to live, thinking 
to rule over them. It was so real a disaster that he was 
not long in feeling the consequences of it. He betook 
himself in desperation to a wealthy old maid, and met 
with a second refusal. Thus failed the ambitious 
schemes with which he had started. He had lost his 
hope of a marriage with Mile, d’Esgngnon, which 
would have opened the Faubourg Saint-Germain of the 
province to him , and after the second rejection, his 
credit fell away to such an extent that it was almost 
as much as he could do to keep his position in the 
second rank 

In 1805, M de la Roche-Guyon, the oldest son of an 
ancient family which had previously intermarried with 
the d’Esgrignons, made proposals m form through 
Maitre Chesnel for Mile Mane Armande Claire 
d’Esgrignon She declined to hear the notary. 

‘You must have guessed before now that I am a 
mother, dear Chesnel,’ she said , she had just put her 
nephew, a fine httle boy of five, to bed. 

The old Marquis rose and went up to his sister, but 
just returned from the cradle, he kissed her l;iand 
reverently, and as he sat down again, found words to 
say 

‘ My sister, you are a d’Esgrignon ’ 

A quiver ran through the noble girl , the tears stood 
in her eyes M d’Esgrignon, the father of the present 
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Marquit, had numed a second wife, the daaghtcr of a 
firmer of taxes ennobled by Louis xiv It was a 
shocting misalUanct m the eyes of his family, but for 
tunatdy of no importance, smee a daughter was the one 
child of the marriage. Armandc Jenew this. Kind as 
her brother had uwayt been, be looked on her as a 
stranger m blood And this speech of his had just 
recognhed h;:r as one of the family 

And was not her answer the worthy crown of eleven 
years of her noble life? Her every action since the 
came of age had borne the stamp of the purest devo- 
tion 1 love for her brother was a sort of religion with 
her 

‘I shall die Mile, d’Esgngnon, she said simply, 
turaing to the notary 

‘For you there could be no fairer Qtle>’ returned 
Che&nel, meanmg to convey a compbment Poor Mile 
d Ei^gnon reddued. 

‘You have blundered. Cbesnel, said the Marquis, 
flattered by the steward's words, but vexed that his 
sister had been hurt ‘A d Esgngnon may marry a 
Montmorency j thar descent is not so pure as ours. 
The d Esgngnans bear #r, he contmued, 

‘and nothing during mne hundred years has changed 
their scutcheon ( as it was at first, so it is to-day 
Hence our device, G/ €st nttn^ taken at a tournament 
in the reign of Phihp Augustus, with the supportera, a 
knight m armour cr on the ngfat, and a boo gtiui on the 
left? 

‘ I do not remember that any woman I have ever met 
has struck my ImaginatiQn aa MUe, d Esgngnon did^ 
said EmiJc Blondet, to whom aintemporary literature is 
indebted for this history among other things. ‘Truth 
to tell, I was a boyj a mere child at the tunc, and per- 
haps my memory pictures of her owe something of their 
vivid colour to a boy s natural turn for the marvellous. 
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‘If I was playing with other children on the P|irade, and 
she came to walk there with her nephew Victurnien, 
the sight of her in the distance thrilled me with very 
much the effect of galvanism on a dead body. Child as 
I was, I felt as though new life had been given me 

‘Mile. Armande had han of tawny gold , there was a 
delicate fine down on her cheek, with a silver gleam 
upon It which I loved to catch, putting mjself ko that 
I could see the outlines of her face lit up by the day- 
light, and feel the fascination of those dreamy ‘bmerald 
eyes, which sent a flash of fire through me whenever 
they fell upon my face I used to pretend to roll on 
the grass before her in our games, only to try to reach 
her little feet, and admire them on a closer view The 
soft whiteness of her skin, her delicate features, the 
clearly cut lines of her forehead, the grace of her slender 
figure, took me with a sense of surprise, while as yet I 
did not know that her shape was graceful, nor her brows 
beautiful, nor the outline of her face a perfect oval. I 
admired as children pray at that age, without too clearly 
understanding why they pray. When my piercing 
gaze attracted her notice, when she asked me (in that 
musical voice of hers, with more volume m it, as it 
seemed to me, than all other voices), ‘ What are you 
domg, little one ^ Why do you look at me i* ” I used 
to come nearer and wriggle and bite my finger-nails, 
and redden and say, “I do not know.” And if she 
chanced to stroke my hair with her white hand, and ask 
me how old 1 was, I would run away and call from a 
distance, “ Eleven I ” 

‘ Every princess and fairy of my visions, as I read the 
Arabian Nights^ looked and walked like Mile d’Esgri- 
gnon, and afterwards, when my drawing-master gave me 
heads from the antique to copy, I noticed that their hair 
was braided like Mile d’Esgrignon’s Still later, when 
the foolish fancies had vanished one by one, MUe. 
Armatide- remained vaguely in my memory as a type , 
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that M1I(^ Amunde for whom men made way mpcct 
fully, fbllowiuff the tall brown robed figure with thar 
eye* along the Parade and out of tight Her exquisitely 
graceful form, the rounded curres sometime* revealed by 
a chance gust of wind, and alwayt visible to my eyes m 
tpitc of ie ample fold* of stuff, rcviiftcd my young 
nun s dreams. Later yet, when 1 came to tlunJc sen 
ously bver certain myttcncs of human thought, it 
seemed to me that the feeling of reverence was first 
inspirctfm me by something expressed m Mile, d Esgn 
gnon I &ce and bearing The womdcrful r^lm of ncr 
nee, the suppresicd passion in it, the dignity of her 
moTcments, the samtly life of duties fulfill^ — all this 
touched and awed me. Children are more susceptihlc 
than people imsginc to the subtle influences of ideas j 
they ncTcr maJee game of real dignity j they feel the 
charm of real graciouiness, and beauty attracts them, 
for childhood itself u beautiful, and there are mystenou* 
aa between things of the same nature. 

‘Mile, dtsgngnon was one of my religions To 
this day I can nerer climb the staircase of some old 
manor house but my fbobsb imagination must needs 
weturc Mile. Armande standing there, like the spint of 
feudabim. I cxn never rcaa old chronicles but she 
sppears before my eyes in the shape of some famous 
woman of old time she is Agnes Sorcl, Mane Touchet, 
GabncUc and I lend her aB the love that was lost In 
her heart, all the love that she never expressed The 
angel shape seen in glimpse* through the haze of child 
uh fancie* vint* me now someomea across the mists of 
dreams 

Keep this portrait in mind, it 11 a faithful picture and 
sketch of character MUe, d Lsgrignon is one of the 
most initructjve figure* in this story she affords an 
example of the mischief that may be done by the purest 
goodness for lack of int^gence. 
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Two-thirds of the emigres returned to France during 
1804 and 1805, and almost every exile from the Mar- 
quis d’Esgrignon’s province came back to the land of 
his fathers There were certainly defections. Men of 
good birth entered the service of Napoleon, and went 
into the army or held places at the Imperial court, and 
others made alliances with the upstart families All 
those who cast in their lots with the Empue retrieved 
their fortunes and recovered their estates, thanks to the 
Emperor’s munificence , and these for the m6st part 
went to Pans and stayed there But some eight or nine 
families still remained true to the proscribed noblesse 
and loyal to the fallen monarchy The La Roche- 
GuyonSy NouzstreSy Verneuils, Casterans, Troisvilles, 
and the rest were some of them nch, some of them 
poor, but money, more or less, scarcely counted for 
anything among them They took an antiquarian view 
of themselves , for them the age and preservation of the 
pedigree was the one all-important matter , precisely as, 
for an amateur, the weight of metal in a coin is a small 
matter in comparison with clean lettering, a flaw- 
less stamp, and high antiquity Of these families, the 
Marquis d’Esgrignon was the acknowledged head His 
house became their cenacle There His Majesty, Emperor 
and Kmg, was never anything but ‘ M de B uonapar te ’ ; 
there ‘ the King ’ meant Louis xviii , then at Mittau , 
there tfie Department was still the Province, and the 
prefecture the intendance 

The Marquis was honoured among them for his 
admirable behaviour, his loyalty as a noble, his un- 
daunted courage , even as he was respected throughout 
the town for his misfortunes, his fortitude, his stead- 
fast adherence to his political convictions The man 
so admirable in adversity was invested with aU. the 
majesty of ruined greatness His chivalrous fair- 
mindedness was so well known, that litigants many a 
time had referred their disputes to him for arbitration 
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AH gendy bred Impenalnts and the authonties them 
aelres thowed as much mdulffciicc for his prejudices as 
respect for his personal character ) but there was 
another and a lar^e section of the new soaety which 
was destined to be known after the Restoration as the 
Liberal party and these, with du Croisier as their 
unacknowleJged head, laughed at an aristocratic oasis 
which*nobody might enter without proof of ureproach 
able descent. Thar animosity was all the more bifter 
because honest country squires and the higher officials, 
with a good many worthy folk m the town, were of the 
opinion that all tne best soaety thereof was to be found 
in the Marquis d Esgngnon s salon The prefect him 
self, the Emperor’s chamberlain, made overture* to the 
d Esgngnons, humbly sending his wife (a Grandheu) as 
amb^dress. 

Wherefore, those excluded from the mintatuxe pro* 
vincul FautMorg Saint German nicknamed the s^on 
‘The Collection of Antiqmdes, and called the Marquis 
him s el f* M. CaroL The recover of taxes, for instance, 
addressed his ipplicitianf to ‘M. Carol {n~<Uvant dcs 
Gngnons), mahaously adoptmg the obsolete way of 
spelling 

* For my own part, said Emile Blondct, * if I try to 
call up rhilduh memories, I remember that the nick 
name of ** Collection of Antiquities always made me 
laugh, in spite of my respect — my love, I ought to say 
—for MUc. d Esgngnon Xhc Hfitel d Esgngnon stood 
at the angle of two of the busiest thorou^farts m the 
town, and not five hundred paces away from the marJeet 
place. Two of the drawing room windows looked upon 
the street and two upon the square the room was like 
a glass caga every one who came past could look 
through It from side to side. I was only a boy of 

twelve at the dme, but I thought, even then, that the 
salon Was one of those rare cunouQcs which seem, when 
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you come to think of them afterwards, to lie just on the 
borderland between reality and dreams, so that you can 
scarcely teU to which side they most belong. 

‘ Xhe room, the ancient Hall of Audience, stood 
above a row of cellars with grated air-holes, once the 
prison cells of the old court-house, now converted into 
a kitchen. I do not know that the magnificent lofty 
chimney-piece of the Louvre, with its marveUous cSirving, 
seemed more wonderful to me than the vast open hearth' 
of the salon d’Esgrignon when I saw it for tfiie first 
time It was covered like a melon with a network of 
tracery Over it stood an equestrian portrait of 
Henri in , under whom the ancient duchy of appanage 
reverted to the crown , it was a great picture executed in 
low relief, and set in a carved and gilded frame The ceil- 
ing spaces between the chestnut cross-beams in the fine 
old roof were decorated with scroll-work patterns , there 
was a little faded gilding still left along the angles The 
walls were covered with Flemish tapestry, six scenes 
from the Judgment of Solomon, framed in golden gar- 
lands, with satyrs and cupids playing among the leaves. 
The parquet floor had been laid down by the present 
Marquis, and Chesnel had picked up the furniture at 
sales of the wreckage of old chateaux between 1793 
and 1795 , so that there were Louis Quatorze con- 
soles, tables, clock-cases, andirons, candle-sconces and 
tapestry-covered chairs, which marvellously completed 
a stately room, large out of all proportion to the house. 
Luckily, however, there was an equally lofty ante- 
chamber, the ancient Salle des Pas Perdus of the 
presidial, which communicated likewise with the magis- 
trate’s deliberating chamber, used by the d’Esgrignons 
as a dining-room 

‘ Beneath the old panelling, amid the threadbare 
braveries of a bygone day, some eight or ten dowagers 
were drawn up in state m a quavering line , some with 
palsied heads, others dark and shrivelled like mummies , 
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some erect and stiff*, others bowed and bent, but all of 
them tnclcd out m more or less fantastic costumes as 
as possible removed from the fashion of the day. 
With b^ribboQcd caps above their curled and powdered 
‘‘heads,” and old discoloured lace. No painter how 
ever earnest, no cancature however wild, ever caught 
the haunting fascination of those aged women ) they 
come back to me m dreams ^ their puckered faces shape 
themselves Id my memory whenever I meet an old 
woman«who puts me in mind of them by some faint 
rrsrmblance of dress or feature And whetber it is that 
misfortune has inituted me into the secrets of irrcmedi 
able and ovcrwhelndng disaster whether that I bare 
come to undentand the whole ran^e of human feeling 
and, best of all, the thoughts of Old Age and Ke 
gretj whatever the reason, nowhere and never ^in 
hare I teen among the Iirin^ or in the faces of the 
dyiQff the wan look of certain grey eyes that I re 
member, nor the dreadftd brightness of others that were 
black. 

‘Neither Hoffmann nor Maturin, the two weirdest 
imaginations of our time, ever nre me such a thrill of 
terror as I used to feel when I watched the automaton 
fflorements of those bodies sheathed m whalebone The 
paint 00 actors faces never caused mo a shock j I could 
see below ic the rouge m gram, the ^ MaiitoMcr, 
to quote a comrade at least as maliaous as 1 can be. 
Years had levelled those women s faces, and at the same 
time furrowed them with wnnkles, dlj they looked like 
the heads on wooden nut-crackers carved in Germany 
Peeping in through the wmdow panes, I gazed at the 
battcrw bodies, and ill-jomtcd bmbs (how they were 
fastened toccther, and, indeed, their whole anatomy was 
a mTsterv 1 never attempted to explain) i I saw the 
lantern jaws, the protuberant bones, the abnormal 
development of the lups j and the morements of these 
hgures as they came and went teemed to me no wbic 
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less extraordinary than their sepulchral immobility as 
they sat round the card-tables * 

‘ The men looked grey and faded like the ancient tapes- 
tries on the wall , in dress they were much more like the 
men of the day, but even they were not altogether con- 
vincingly alive Their white hair, their withered 
waxen-hued faces, their devastated foreheads and pale 
eyes, revealed their kinship to the women, aUid neutralised 
any effects of reality borrowed from their costume. 

‘ The very certainty of finding all these folk ^ted at 
or among the tables every day at the same hours in- 
vested them at length in my eyes with a sort of spec- 
tacular interest as it were , there was something 
theatncal, something unearthly about them. 

‘Whenever, in after times, I have gone through 
museums of old furniture in Pans, London, Munich, or 
Vienna, with the grey-headed custodian who shows you 
the splendours of time past, I have peopled the rooms 
with figures from the Collection of Antiquities Often, 
as little schoolboys of eight or ten we used to propose to 
go and take a look at the curiosities in their glass cage, 
for the fun of the thing. But as soon as I caught sight 
of Mile Armande’s sweet face, I used to tremble , and 
there was a trace of jealousy in my admiration for the 
lovely child Victurnien, who belonged, as we all in- 
stinctively felt, to a different and higher order of being 
from our own It struck me as something indescribably 
strange that the young fresh creature should be there in 
that cemetery awakened before the time We could 
not have explained our thoughts to ourselves, yet we 
felt that we were bourgeois and insignificant in the 
presence of that proud court ’ 

The disasters of 1813 and 1814, which brought about 
the downfall of Napoleon, gave new life to the Collection 
of Antiquities, and what was more than life, the hope of 
recovering their past importance , but the events of 
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iSiCf the troubles of the foreign occopattoo. and the 
t-acitbung policy of the Government until the fill of 
hi Decazes, all contributed to defer the fulAlmcnt of the 
expectations of the personages so nvlj/y described by 
Blondet. This story^ thcjt^orc, only begins to shape 
Itself in iSai. 

In 1822 the Marquis d l^grignon s fortunes had not 
improved in spite of the changes worked by the Kestora 
tion in the condition of emigres. Of all nobles hardly 
hit by Ptcvolunonary legislation, his ease was the hardest 
Like other great ftmihes, the d tsgngnons before 1789 
denied the greater port of tbcir income from their rights 
as lords of the manor in the shape of dues paid by those 
who held of them ; and, ruturall), the old ui^tntrs had 
reduced the size of the holdtogi in order to swell the 
azziouncs paid in quit rents and henots hamiiies in this 
position were hopelessly ruined They were not 
aHccted by the ordinance by which Louis xriii put the 
dmigrex into possession of such of their lands as bad not 
been sold { and at a later date ic was impossible that the 
law of indemnity should indemnify them Their 
suppressed nghci,as crerybody knows, were revived in 
the shape of a ^d tax known by the venr name of 
dmatWf but the money went into the coffers of the 
State 

The Marquis by hU position belonged to that small 
section of the Royalist party which would hear of no 
kind of compromise with those whom they styled, not 
Rcvoluaoaanes, but revolted subjects, or, in more parlia 
mcntarylanguagCjthcyhad no dcajinei with Liberals or 
Consiltutionncli, Such Royalists, ni«nimcd U/trat by 
the oppondon, took for leaders and heroes those coura 
geous orators of the Right, who from the very beginning 
attempted, with M dc PoHgnac, to protest against the 
charter granted by Louis xviii. This they regarded as 
an ill advised edict extorted from the Crown by the 
necessity of the moment, only to bo annulled later on 
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And, therefore, so far from co-operating with the King 
to bring about a new condition of things, the^ Marquis 
d’Esgngnon stood aloof, an upholder of the straitest 
sect of the Right m politics, until such time as his vast 
fortune should be restored to him Nor did he so much 
as admit the thought of the indemnity which filled the 
minds of the Villele ministry, and formed a part of a 
design of strengthening the Crown by putting an end to 
those fatal distinctions of ownership which still lingered 
on in spite of legislation « 

The miracles of the Restoration of 1814, the still 
greater miracle of Napoleon’s return in 1815, the 
portents of a second flight of the Bourbons, and a second 
re-instatement (that almost fabulous phase of contem- 
porary history), all these things took the Marquis by 
surprise at the age of sixty-seven At that time of life, 
the most high-spirited men of their age were not so 
much vanquished as worn out in the struggle with the 
Revolution , their activity, in their remote provincial 
retreats, had turned into a passionately held and 
immovable conviction ; and almost all of them were 
shut in by the enervating, easy round of daily life in the 
country Could worse luck befall a political party than 
this to be represented by old men at a time when its 
ideas are already stigmatised as old-fashioned ? 

When the legitimate sovereign appeared to be firmly 
seated on the throne again in 1818, the Marquis asked 
himself what a man of seventy should do at court , and 
what duties, what office he could discharge there ? The 
noble and high-minded d’Esgngnon was fain to be con- 
tent with the triumph of the Monarchy and Religion, 
while he waited for the results of that unhoped-for, 
indecisive victory, which proved to be simply an 
armistice He continued as before, lord-paramoimt of 
his salon, so felicitously named the Collection of 
Antiquities. 

But when the victors of 1793 became the vanquished 
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m thar Ojro, the nickname giten at first m jest began 
10 be used in bitter earnest The tos^n was no more 
free than other country towns from the hatreds and 
jealousies bred of party spirit Du Croiucr^ contrary to 
all expectation, mamed the neb old maid who had 
refuted him at first carrying her off froni his nsal, the 
darling of the onstocraiic quarter, a certain Chev^ier 
whose ^Uuttnous name will be su£acntl^ bidden by 
suppressing it altogether, in accordance with the usage 
former)^ adopted in the place itself, where he vras known 
by his title only He was the ChcvalicrMn the town, 
as the Comte 0 Artois was * Monsieur at court Now 
not only had that marriage produced a war after the 
provnnaal manner, in which all weapons arc hiir i 11 bad 
hastened the separation of the great and little noblesse, 
of the aristocratic and bourgeois social elements, which 
had been united for a little space by the heavy weight of 
Napoleonic rule. After the pressure was removed, there 
followed that sudden revival of class divisions which did 
so much harm to the country 

The most national of all sentfmenu m Franco is 
vanity The wounded vanity of the many induced a 
(hirst for Equality t though, as the most ardent innovator 
will some day discover, Equality is an impossibility 
The Royahsts pricked the Libcrali in the most sensitive 
spots, and this happened espeoaUy m the provinces, 
where either party accused the other of unspeakable 
atroat/es. In those days the blackest deeds were done 
in politics, to secure public opinion on one side or 
another, to catch the votes of that public of fools which 
holds up hands for those that arc clever enough to serve 
o\.t. weapons to ihem Individuals are idcniificd with 
their political opinions, and opponents in public life 
forthwith become private enemies. It It very difficult 
in a country town to avoid a man toman conflict of 
this kind over intcresti or questions which in Paris 
appear in a more general and theoretical form, with the 
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result that political combatants also rise to ^a higher 
level, M Laffitte, for example, or M Casimir herier can 
respect M. de Villele or M de Peyronnet as a man. 
M Laffitte, who drew the fire on the Ministry, would 
have given them an asylum in his house if they had fled 
thither on the agth of July 1830. Benjamin Constant 
sent a copy of his work on Religion to the V icomte de 
Chateaubriand, with a flattering letter acknbwlftdging 
benefits received from the former Minister At Pans 
men are systems, whereas in the provinces syst&ms are 
identified with men , men, moreover, with restless 
passions, who must always confront one another, always 
spy upon each other m private life, and pull their 
opponents’ speeches to pieces, and live generally like two 
duellists on the watch for a chance to thrust six inches 
of steel between an antagonist’s nbs Each must do his 
best to get under his enemy’s guard, and a political 
hatred becomes as all-absorbing as a duel to the death. 
Epigram and slander are used against individuals to bnng 
the party into discredit. 

In such warfare as this, waged ceremoniously and 
without rancour on the side of the Antiquities, while 
du Croisier’s faction went so far as to use the poisoned 
weapons of savages in this warfare the advantages of 
wit and delicate irony lay on the side of the nobles 
But It should never be forgotten that the wounds made 
by the tongue and the eyes, by gibe or slight, are the last 
of all to heal When the Chevalier turned his back on 
mixed society and intrenched himself on the Mons Sacer 
of the aristocracy, his witticisms thenceforward were 
directed at du Croisier’s salon, he stirred up the fires of 
war, not knowing how far the spirit of revenge was to 
urge the rival faction None but purists and loyal 
gentlemen and women sure one of another entered the 
Hotel d’Esgngnon ’, they committed no indiscretions of 
any kind , they had their ideas, true or false, good or 
bad, noble or trivial, but there was nothing to laugh at 
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10 ill thi^ If the Liberals meant to malce the nobles 
ndicnlous, they were obliged to fasten on the political 
actions of their opponents) while the intermedute party» 
composed of officials and others who paid court to the 
higher powers, kept the nobles informed of all that uas 
done and said in the Liberal camp, and much of it uas 
abundantly laughable. Du Croisier i adherents smarted 
undci^a sente of inferiority, which increased their thirst 
for revenge 

In 1^22, du Croisier put himself at the head of the 
manulactunng interest of the province^ u the Marquis 
d Esgngnon headed the noblesse. Lach represented 
bis party But du Croisier, instead of giving himself 
out franidy for a man of the extreme I^ft, ostensibly 
adopted the opinions formulated at a later dajr hy the 321 
deputies. 

By uking up this position, be could keep m touch 
with the magutrates and local offiaaJi and the capitalists 
of the department Du Croisier s salon, a power sc least 
equal to the salon d Esgngnon, larger numerically, as 
well as younger and more energetic, made itself felt all 
over the countryside) the Collection of Antiquities, on 
the other hand, remained mere, a passive appendage, as 
It were, of a central authority which was often embar- 
rassed by its own partisans) for not merely did they 
encouraee the Government in a mistaken policy, but 
some of its most fatal blunders were made In conse 
^cnco of the pressure brought to bear upon it by the 
Conservative party 

The Liberals, so far, had never contrived to carry their 
candidate. The department declined to obey their com- 
mand. knowing that du Croisier, if ejected, would take 
hn place on the Left Centre benches, and as far as 
possible to the Left Du Croisier was m correspondence 
with the Brothers Keller, the hankrrij the oldest of 
whom shone conspicuous among * the nineteen deputies 
of the LfCft, that phaianx made funous by the efforts of 
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the entire Liberal press. This same M. Keller, moreover, 
was related by marriage to the Comte de GindreviUe, 
a Constitutional peer who remained in favour with 
Louis xvnr For these reasons, the Constitutional 
Opposition (as distinct from the Liberal party) was 
always prepared to vote at the last moment, not for the 
candidate whom they professed to support, but for du 
Croisier, if that worthy could succeed ip gaining a 
sufficient number of Royalist votes, but at every election 
du Croisier was regularly thrown out by the Royalists. 
The leaders of that party, taking their tone from the 
Marquis d’Esgngnon, had pretty thoroughly fathomed 
and gauged their man , and with each defeat, du Croisier 
and his party waxed more bitter. Nothing so effec- 
tually stirs up strife as the failure of some snare set with 
elaborate pains 

In 1822 there seemed to be a lull in hostilities which 
had been kept up with great spirit during the first four 
years of the Restoration The salon du Croisier and 
the salon d’Esgngnon, having measured their strength 
and weakness, were in all probability waiting for oppor- 
tunity, that Providence of party strife Ordinary 
persons were content with the surface quiet which 
deceived the Government , but those who knew du 
Croisier better, were well aware that the passion of 
revenge in him, as in all men whose whole life consists 
in mental activity, is implacable, especially when politi- 
cal ambitions are involved About this time du Croisier, 
who used to turn white and red at the bare mention of 
d’Esgngnon or the Chevalier, and shuddered at the 
name of the Collection of Antiquities, chose to wear 
the impassive countenance of a savage He smiled upon 
his enemies, hating them but the more deeply, watching 
them the more narrowly from hour to hour. One of 
his own party, who seconded him in these calculations 
of cold wrath, was the President of the Tribunal, 
M du Ronceret, a little country squire, who had 
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vimly endeavoured to gain admittance among the 
Anaqmtiei 

ThedEigngnom little fortune, caiefuUyadminiitcrcd 
by Maitrc Chctnel, wai barely luffiaent for the worthy 
Marquis • needs for though he lived without the ibghtest 
ostentation, he also hvea like a noble. The governor 
found by his Lordship the Bishop for the hope of the 
housrf, ^e youn^ Comte Victumicn d Esgngnon, was 
an elderly Orat^nan who must be paid a eext^ salary, 
althoi^h he lived with the family The wage* of a 
cook, a waiting woman for Mile. Armande, an old valet 
for M. le Mut^uis, and a couple of other servants, 
together with the daily expenses of the boosehold, and 
the cost of an eduanon for which nothing was spared, 
absorbed the whole family income, in spite of Mile. 
Armande’i economies, m spite of Chesnel's careful 
management, and the servants aFection As yet, 
Chesnel bad not been able to set about repairs st the 
ruined castle j he was waiting till the leases fell m to 
raise the rent of the farms, for rents had been nsm^ 
lately, partly on account of improved methods of agn 
culture partly by the fall in the value of money of 
which the landlord would get the benefit at the expira 
Qoa of leases granted in 1009 

The Marquis himself knew nothing of the details of 
the management of the bouse or of his prop erty He 
would have been thunderstruck if be had been told of 
the excessive precautions needed * to make both ends of 
the year meet in December, to use the housewife’s 
saying and he was $0 near the end of his life, that every 
one shrank from opcding bit eyes. The Marqins and 
his adherents believed that a House, to which do one at 
Court or m the Government gave a thought, a House 
that Was never heard of beyond the gates of the town, 
save here and there m the wme department, was about 
to revive its anaent greatness, to shine forth m all Its 
glory The d Esgngnons line should reappear with 
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renewed lustre in the person of Victurnien, just as the 
despoiled nobles came into their own again, and the 
handsome heir to a great estate would be in a position 
to go to Court, enter the King’s service, and marry (as 
other d’Esgrignons had done before him) a Navarreins, a 
Cadignan, a d’Uxelles,a Beauseant,a Blamont-Chauvryj 
a wife, in short, who should unite all the distinctions 
of birth and beauty, wit and wealth, and character’' 

The intimates who came to play their game of cards 
of an evening the Troisvilles (pronounced TreviKe), the 
La Roche-Guyons, the Casterans (pronounced Cateran), 
and the Due de V erneuil had all so long been accustomed 
to look up to the Marquis as a person of immense con- 
sequence, that they encouraged him in such notions as 
these They were perfectly sincere in their belief, and 
indeed, it would have been well founded if they could 
have wiped out the history of the last forty years But 
the most honourable and undoubted sanctions of right, 
such as Louis xviii had tried to set on record when he 
dated the Charter from the one-and-twentieth year of 
his reign, only exist when ratified by the general 
consent The d’Esgrignons not only lacked the very 
rudiments of the language of latter-day politics, to wit, 
money, the great modern reliefs or sufficient rehabilita- 
tion of nobility , but, in their case, too, ‘historical con- 
tinuity’ was lacking, and that is a kind of renown which 
tells quite as much at Court as on the battlefield, in 
diplomatic circles as in Parliament, with a book, or 
in connection with an adventure ; it is, as it were, a 
sacred a7npulla poured upon the heads of each successive 
generation Whereas a noble family, inactive and for- 
gotten, IS very much in the position of a hard-featured, 
poverty-stricken, simple-minded, and virtuous maid, 
these quahfications being the four cardinal points of 
misfortune The marriage of a daughter of the Trois- 
villes with General Montcornet, so far from opening 
the eyes of the Antiquities, very nearly brought about 
a rupture between the Troisvilles and the ' salon 
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dEsgriCTon, the latter declanng that the Trounlle* 
were mixing thenuelves up with all torts of people. 

There was one, and one only, among all these folk 
who did not sbL’e their illusions. And that one, 
needless to lay, was ChesncI the notary Although his 
devotion, sumacotly proved already, was simply un 
bounded for the great house now reduced to three 
personl} allhough he accepted all their ideas, and 
thought them nothing less than right, he had too much 
commofl sense, he was too ^ood a man of business to 
more than half the families in the department, to miii 
the ii^ficancc of the great changes that were taking 
plarr in people t minds, or to be ^nd to the dilforcnt 
conditions brought about by mdustnal development and 
modem m nners. Ho had watched the Rcvoluaon pass 
through the violent phase of 179? when men, women, 
and children wore arms,and heads fell on the scaffold, 
and victones were won in pitched battles with Europe { 
and now he saw the same forces quietly at work m men s 
mmds, in the shape of ideas which sanctioned the issues. 
The soil had been cleared, the seed sown, and now came 
the harvest. To his thmfang, the Revolution had formed 
the mmd of the younger generation j he touched the 
hard facts, and knew that although there were countless 
unhealed wounds, what had been done was done past 
recall. The dea^ of a king on the scaffold, the pro- 
tracted sgony of a queen, the mvuion of the nobles lands, 
in hli eyes were so many buiding contracts and where 
so many vested interests were involved, it was not hkely 
that those concerned would allow them to be attacked 
Chcsnel taw dearly His fanatical attachment to the 
d Eimgnons was whole bcartetL but it was not blind, 
and It was all the foircr for this. The young monk t 
faith that sees heaven laid open and beholds the angels, 
IS something fir below the power of the old monk who 
pomts them out to him. Xbc ex steward was hke the old 
monk he would have given his hfc to defend a worm 
eaten shrine. 
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He tried to explain the ‘innovations ’ to his old master, 
using a thousand tactful precautions , sometimes speak- 
ing jestingly, sometimes affecting surprise or sorrow 
over this or that , but he always met the same prophetic 
smile on the Marquis’s lips, the same fixed conviction 
in the Marquis’s mind, that these follies would go by 
like others Events contributed in a way which has 
escaped attention to assist such noble champions of 
forlorn hopes to cling to their superstitions What 
could Chesnel do when the old Marquis said, witlS a lordly 
gesture, ‘ God swept away Buonaparte with his armies, 
his new great vassals, his crowned kings, and his vast 
conceptions f God will deliver us from the rest.’ And 
Chesnel hung his head sadly, and did not dare to answer, 
‘It cannot be God’s will to sweep away France ’ Yet 
both of them were grand figures , the one, standing out 
against the torrent of facts like an ancient block of 
lichen-covered granite, still upright in the depths of an 
Alpine gorge , the other, watching the course of the 
flood to turn it to account Then the good grey-headed 
notary would groan over the irreparable havoc which 
these superstitions were sure to work in the mind, the 
habits, and ideas of the Comte Victurnien d’Esgrignon. 

Idolised by his father, idolised by his aunt, the young 
heir was a spoilt child in every sense of the word , but 
still a spoilt child who justified paternal and maternal 
illusions Maternal, be it said, for Victurnien’s aunt 
was truly a mother to him , and yet, however careful 
and tender she may be that never bore a child, there is 
a something lacking in her motherhood. A mother’s 
second sight cannot be acquired An aunt, bound to 
her nursling by ties of such a pure affection as united 
Mile Armande to Victurnien, may love as much as a 
mother might , may be as careful, as kind, as tender, as 
indulgent, but she lacks the mother’s instmctive know- 
ledge when and how to be severe , she has no sudden 
warnings, none of the uneasy presentiments of the 
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mothers heart; for a mother, bound to her child from 
the begnfniDgs of hfe by all the Bbres of her being, still 
II coosaous of the communication, still vibrates with the 
shock of erery trouble, and thrills with csery joy 10 the 
child I life as if It were her own If Nature has made of 
woman, physically speaking, a neutral ground, it has not 
been forbidden to her, under certain conditions, to identify 
herself completely with her offipnng When she has 
not merely given life, but given of her whole life, you 
behold that wonderful, unexplained, and inexplicable 
thing — the love of a woman for one of her children above 
the othen The outcome of this story is one more 
proof of a proven truth — a mother’s place cannot be 
filled A mother foresees danger long before a Mile 
Armande can admit the possibility of ir, even if the 
mucbief is done. The one prevents the evil, the other 
remedies it. And besides, in the maidens motherhood 
there is an element of blind adoration, she cannot bnng 
herself to scold a beauafui boy 

A practical knowledge of life, and tbe experience of 
business had taught the old notary a habit of distrustful 
dear sighted observation something akin to the mother i 
mstmet. But ChesncI counted for so little in the house 
(especially since he had fallen into something like 
diicnce over that unlucW prmect of a mamage between 
a drEsgn^on and a du Croisicr), that he bad made up 
hii mind to adhere blmdly m future to the fmiily 
doctrines. He was a common soldier, faithful to his 
post, and ready to give bis life it was never likdy that 
they would take bis advice, even in the height of the 
storm ; unicu chance should bring him, like tbe King s 
bedaman in TTu Anttqusry to the edge of the tea, when 
the old baronet and hir daughter were caught by the 
bi^ ade 

Du Crolsier caught a glimpse of his revenge in the 
anomalous education given to the lad He Toped, to 
quote the expressive words of the author quoted above, 
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‘ to drpwn the lamb m its mother’s milk ’ This was the 
hope which had produced his taciturn resignation and 
brought that savage smile on his lips. 

The young Comte Victurnien was taught to believe 
in his own supremacy so soon as an idea could enter his 
head All the great nobles of the realm were his peers, 
his one superior was the King, and the rest of mankind 
were his inferiors, people with whom he had notiiing in 
common, towards whom he had no duties They were 
defeated and conquered enemies, whom he need hot take 
into account for a moment , their opinions could not 
affect a noble, and they all owed him respect Un- 
luckily, with the rigorous logic of youth, which leads 
children and young people to proceed to extremes 
whether good or bad, Victurnien pushed these conclu- 
sions to their utmost consequences His own external 
advantages, moreover, confirmed him in his beliefs. 
He had been extraordinarily beautiful as a child , he 
became as accomplished a young man as any father could 
wish 

He was of average height, but well proportioned, 
slender, and almost delicate-looking, but muscular He 
had the brilliant blue eyes of the d’Esgrignons, the 
finely-moulded aquiline nose, the perfect oval of the 
face, the auburn hair, the white skin, and the graceful 
gait of his family , he had their delicate extremities, their 
long taper fingers with the inward curve, and that pecu- 
liar distinction of shapeliness of the wrist and instep, 
that supple felicity of line, which is as sure a sign of race 
in men as in horses Adroit and alert in all bodily 
exercises, and an excellent shot, he handled arms like a 
St George, he was a paladin on horseback In short, 
he gratified the pride which parents take in their chil- 
dren’s appearance , a pride founded, for that matter, on 
a just idea of the enormous influence exercised by 
physical beauty Personal beauty has this in common 
with noble birth, it cannot be acquired afterwards , it is 
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c^erywbcfc rccognisedi and often ii more ralucd than 
other morTcy or brains j beauty bis only to appear and 
tnumph ; nobody asks more of beauty than that It 
should simply exist 

Fate had endowed Victurnicn, o^cr and above the 
pnnieges of good looks and noble birihy with a high 
spmt, a wonderful aptitude of comprehension, and a 
good oaemory His education, therefore, had been com 
plcic He kn ew 1 good deal more than is utuall)' 
known hy young provincial nobles, who develop into 
highly-distinguished sportsmen, owners of land, and 
consumers of tobacco) and arc apt to treat an, 
sciences, letters, poetry, or anything offensively above 
their lotcllecti, cavaucriy enough Such gifts of 
nature and cduation surclv would one day revise the 
Marquis d Etgngnont ambitions ) be already uw bis 
son a Marshal of France if Victurnicn s ustes were for 
the army ) on ambassador If diplomacy held any attrac 
tions for him ; a cabinet minister if tut career teemed 
good In his cyci) every place in the state belonged to 
Victurnicn And, most graufring thought of all for a 
lather, the young Count would B^avc made his way In 
the world by his own merits even if he bad not b«n a 
d Es^gnon 

All trough his happy childhood and golden youth, 
Vlcturmcn had never met with opposition to bis wishes. 
He had been the king of the bouse no one curbed the 
bttio princes wiU j and ruturaliy be grew up Iruolenc 
and audaaous, selfish as a prince, self willed os the most 
high spirited cardinal of the Middle Ages,— defects of 
character which any one might guess from his quahact, 
essentially those of the noble. 

The CheTallcf was a nun of the good old times when 
the Grey Musketecn were the terror of the Pant 
theatres, when they horsewhipped the watch and 
drubbed terrers of writs, and played a host of page 1 
pranks, at which Majesty was wont to smile so long as 
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they were amusing. This charming deceiver ^and hero 
of the ruelles had no small share in bringing about the 
disasters which afterwards befell The amiable old 
gentleman, with nobody to understand him, was not a 
little pleased to find a budding Faublas, who looked the 
part to admiration, and put him in .mind of his own 
young days. So, making no allowance for the differ- 
ence of the times, he sowed the maxims of a roue lif the 
Encyclopaedic period broadcast in the boy’s mind. He 
told wicked anecdotes of the reign of His Majesty 
Louis XV , he glorified the manners and customs of the 
year 1750, he told of the orgies in petttes maisons^ the 
follies of courtesans, the capital tricks played on 
creditors, the manners, in short, which furnished forth 
Dancourt’s comedies and Beaumarchais’s epigrams And 
unfortunately, the corruption lurking beneath the 
utmost polish tricked itself out in Voltairean wit If 
the Chevaher went rather too far at times, he always 
added as a corrective that a man must always behave 
himself like a gentleman 

Of all this discourse, Victurmen comprehended just so 
much as flattered his passions. From the first he saw 
his old father laughing with the Chevalier. The two 
elderly men considered that the pride of a d’Esgrignon 
was a sufficient safeguard against anything unbefitting , 
as for a dishonourable action, no one in the house 
imagined that a d’Esgrignon could be guilty of it. 
Honour, the great principle of Monarchy, was 
planted firm like a beacon m the hearts of the family j 
It lighted up the least action, it kindled the least 
thought of a d’Esgrignon ‘ A d’Esgngnon ought not 
to permit himself to do such and such a thing, he bears 
a name, which pledges him to make the future worthy 
of the past’ a noble teaching which should have 
been sufficient in itself to keep alive the tradition of 
noblesse had been, as it were, the burden ofVictur- 
nien’s cradle song He heard them from the old 
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Marqms, from Mlle^ Arnuadc, from Chanel, from the 
mtimata 5 f the home. And to it came to pan that 
good and evil met^ and m eqoal force*, m the boy s tout 

At the age of eighteen, Victumicn went into todety 
He noticed tome tnght discrepancies between the onter 
world of the town and the inner world of the Hdtel 
d Eigrignon, but he m no wise tned to teeJe the cautes 
of thenv Ar;d. indeed, the cautea were to be found in 
Pant. He bstA yet to learn that the men who spoke 
their miadt out 10 boldly in evening talk with hit father, 
were extremely care/ul of what they laid in the pretence 
of the hostile pertoni with whom their interest* com 
pelled them to mingle. Hts own hither had won the 
nght of freedom of speech. Nobody dreamed of con 
tTMictiDg an old man of teven^, ana beside*, every one 
wa* willing to overlook fidelity to the old order of 
things in a man who had been violently dapoiled. 

Victumien was deceived by appearances, and hit 
behaviour set up the hirkt of the townspeople. In hu 
impetuous way he tned to carry matters with too high 
a band over tome difficultia in the way of s^rt, which 
ended in iomudahle lawsujti, hushed up by Cheind for 
money paid down. Nobody dared to tell the Marquu 
of these thlngi. You may judge of hit a*toni«hment if 
he had heard that his son had been prosecuted for 
shooting over hit lands, hi* domaiot, hia covert, under 
the reign of a ton of St. Louu 1 People were too much 
afraid of the pouible consequenca to tell Mm about such 
trifles, Chexncl said 

The young Count indulged in other ctcapadc* in the 
town. These the Chevalier regarded a* ^ amwttteSy 
but they cost Cheinel something confiderable m portion! 
for forsaken damsels seduced under imprudent promises of 
mamage yccother<^ti^ thcrcwcrc which came underan 
article of the Code at to the abduction of minors and but 
for Chesncl t timely intervention, the new law would bare 
been allowed to take its bmtal course, and it 11 hard to 
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say where the Count might have ended Victurnien 
grew the bolder for these victories over ‘^bourgeois 
justice. He was so accustomed to be pulled out of 
scrapes, that he never thought twice before any prank 
Courts of law, in his opinion, were bugbears to frighten 
people who had no hold on him Things which he 
would have blamed in common people were for him 
only pardonable amusements His disposUion treat 
the new laws cavalierly while obeying the maxims of a 
Code for aristocrats, his behaviour and character, were 
all pondered, analysed, and tested by a few adroit persons 
in du Croisier’s interests These folk supported each 
other in the effort to make the people believe that 
Liberal slanders were revelations, and that the Minis- 
terial policy at bottom meant a return to the old order 
of things 

What a bit of luck to find something by way of proof 
of their assertions I President du Ronceret, and the 
public prosecutor likewise, lent themselves admirably, so 
far as was compatible with their duty as magistrates, to 
the design of letting off the offender as easily as possible , 
indeed, they went deliberately out of their way to do 
this, well pleased to raise a Liberal clamour against 
their overlarge concessions. And so, while seeming to 
serve the interests of the d’Esgngnons, they stirred up 
ill feeling against them The treacherous du Ronceret 
had It in his mind to pose as incorruptible at the right 
moment over some serious charge, with public opinion 
to back him up. The yoimg Count’s worst tendencies, 
moreover, were insidiously encouraged by two or three 
young men who followed in his train, paid court to him, 
won his favour, and flattered and obeyed him, with 
a view to confirming his belief in a noble’s supremacy , 
and all this at a time when a noble’s one chance of pre- 
serving his power lay in using it with the utmost dis- 
cretion for half a century to come 

Du Croisier hoped to reduce the d’Esgngnons to the 
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h*t extremity of porertyj he hoped to tec their cajtle 
demolubdd, and thdr lands sold piecemeal by aucuoo, 
throagh the folites \fhicb this harebrained hoy was 
pretty certain to commit. This \7as as far as he went 
he did not think, with President du Roncerctj that 
Victumien was likcJy to give lustice another kind of 
hold upon him Both men /ound an ally for their 
tchemrs of rpvenge m Victumien s orerwccning vanity 
and love of pleasure. President du Ronceret s son, a 
lad of seventeen, was admirably fitted for the part of 
instigator He was one of the Counts companions, a 
new jund of spy in du Croider's pay } du Crol^er taught 
him hit lesson, set him to track down the noble and 
beautiful boy through hit better qualities, and sardoni 
caBy prompted him to encourage hit victim in his 
wont faults. Fabien du Rooccret was a sopbistioted 
vouth, CO whom such a m^suficabon was attracuve \ he 
ud preasely the keen brain and envious nature which 
finds m such a pursuit as this the absorbing amusement 
which a man of an ingenious turn lacks in the pro* 
vinces. 

In three years, between the ages of eighteen and 
one-and twenty, Victumien cost poor Chcsnel nearly 
eighty thousand francs I And thu without the know 
luge of Mile. Armande or the Marquis. More than 
half of the money had been spent in buying off* law- 
suits j the lad I extravagance had squandered the rest. 
Of the Marquis I income of ten cbouiand livret, five 
thousand were nc'^^^ry for the housekeeping j two 
thousand more represented MUe. Armande s allowance 
^faiSTQomoitt though ihc was; and the Marquis s 
expenses- The handsome young heir presumptive, 
therefore, had not a hundred louis to spend. And what 
sort of figvire can a man make on two thousand 
livTcs ? Victumien • tailors biUs alone absorbed his 
whole allowance. Ho had bis linen, his cJothea, gloves, 
and perfumery firom Pans. He winted a good tngluh 
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saddle-horse, a tilbury, and a second horse M. du 
Croisier had a tilbury and a thoroughbred '’Was the 
bourgeoisie to cut out the noblesse ? Then, the young 
Count must have a man in the d’Esgrignon livery. 
He prided himself on setting the fashion among young 
men in the town and the department , he entered that 
world of luxuries and fancies which suit youth and 
good looks and wit so well. Chesnel paid /or it fll, not 
without using, like ancient parliaments, the right of 
protest, albeit he spoke with angelic kindness t 

‘ What a pity it is that so good a man should be so 
tiresome I ’ Victurnien would say to himself every time 
that the notary staunched some wound in his purse 

Chesnel had been left a widower, and childless, he 
had taken his old master’s son to fill the void m his 
heart It was a pleasure to him to watch the lad 
driving up the High Street, perched aloft on the box- 
seat of the tilbury, whip in hand, and a rose in his 
button-hole, handsome, well turned out, envied by every 
one 

Pressing need would bring Victurnien with uneasy 
eyes and coaxing manner, but steady voice, to the modest 
house in the Rue du Bercail ; there had been losses at 
cards at the Troisvilles, or the Due de Verneuil’s, or the 
prefecture, or the receiver-general’s, and the Count had 
come to his providence, the notary. He had only to 
show himself to carry the day 

‘Well, what is it, M le Comte i* What has hap- 
pened ^ ’ the old man would ask, with a tremor in his 
voice 

On great occasions Victurnien would sit down, assume 
a melancholy, pensive expression, and submit with 
little coquetries of voice and gesture to be questioned. 
Then when he had thoroughly roused the old man’s 
fears (for Chesnel was beginning to fear how such a course 
of extravagance would end), he would own up to a 
peccadillo which a bill for a thousand francs would 
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absolve. Cbcsnel posseued a pnvatc income of tome 
twelve thousand lirres, but the fund was not uiexhauv- 
able. The eighty thousand francs thus tquaodered 
represented bis savings, accumulated for the day when 
the Marquu should lend bis son to Pans, or open 
negotiations for a wealthy momage. 

Cfaesnel was clear sighted so long as Victumien w'as 
not there before him One by one he lost the illusions 
which the Iklarquis and his sister sull fondly cherished 
He saw* chat the young fcKow could not dc depended 
upon in the least, and wished to tec him mamed to 
some modest, sensible girl of good birth, wondenng 
within himself bow a young man could mean so well 
and do so ill, for he mode promises one day only to breoh 
them all on the next 

But there 11 never any good to be expected of young 
men who confess their sms and repent, and stratghrway 
lail into them aran A man of strong character only 
confesses bis fituTts to himself, and punishes hiouelffor 
them os for the weak, they drop hade into the old ruts 
when they find that the bank is too steep to climb 
The springs of pndc which lie in a great mans secret 
soul had been slackened in Victumicn, With such guar 
dians os be had, such compan/ as he kepr, such a life as 
he had led, he hid suddenly become an enervated 
voluptuary »t that turning point In bit life when a man 
most stands in need of the barsb disapline of misfortune 
and poverty to bring out the strength that is in 
him, the pinch of adversity which fonned a Pnnee 
Eugene, a Frederick ii^ a Napoleon Chcincl saw 
that Vieturnien coisnsed that uncootroJiabJe appeotc 
for enjoyments which should be the prerogative of men 
endowed with giant powers the men who feel the need 
of counterbalancing their gigantic labours by pleasures 
which bring one sided mortis to the pit 

At dmes the good man stood aghut then, a^o, 
some profound sahy, some sign of me kd s remarkable 
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range of intellect, would reassure him He w.ould say, 
as the Marquis said at the rumour of some 'escapade, 

‘ Boys will be boys ’ Chesnel had spoken to the 
Chevalier, lamenting the young lord’s propensity for 
getting into debt , but the Chevalier manipulated his 
pinch of snuff, and listened with a smile of amusement 

‘ My dear Chesnel, just explain to me what a national 
debt IS,’ he answered ‘ If France has idebts,cegad < 
why should not Victurnien have debts? At this time 
and at all times princes have debts, every ger*tleman 
has debts Perhaps you would rather that Victurnien 
should bring you his savings ? Do you know what our 
great Richelieu (not the Cardinal, a pitiful fellow that 
put nobles to death, but the Marechal), do you know 
what he did once when his grandson the Prince de 
Chinon, the last of the Ime, let him see that he had not 
spent his pocket-money at the University ? ’ 

‘ No, M. le Chevalier.* 

‘ Oh, well , he flung the purse out of the window to 
a sweeper in the courtyard, and said to his grandson, 

‘ Then they do not teach you to be a prince here ? ’ 

Chesnel bent his head and made no answer But 
that night, as he lay awake, he thought that such doctrines 
as these were fatal in times when there was one law for 
everybody, and foresaw the first beginnings of the ruin 
of the d’Esgngnons. 

But for these explanations which depict one side of ^ 
provincial life m the time of the Empire and the 
Restoration, it would not be easy to understand the 
opening scene of this history, an incident which took 
place in the great salon one evening towards the end of 
October 1822 The card-tables were forsaken, the 
Collection of Antiquities elderly nobles, elderly 
countesses, young marquises, and simple baronesses had 
settled their losses and winnings The master of the 
house was pacing up and down the room, while Mile. 
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Armandc; was putting out the candles on the card- 
tables He was not taring cxcraic alone, the Chevalier 
was with him, and the two wrecks of the eighteenth 
century were talking of Victumicn The Chcv^icr had 
undert^en to broach the subject with the IMarquls. 

* Yes, Marquis, he was saying, * your son is wasting 
bu ame and his youth you ought to send bun to 
court/ 

^ I have always thought, said the Marquis, ‘that if 
my gr&t age presents me from going to court — where, 
between ourselves, I do not know what 1 should do 
amone all these new people whom His Majesty receives, 
and all that is going on there — that if 1 could not go 
myself, I could at least send my son to present our 
homage to His Majesty The Kjng surely would do 
sometbing for the Count — give him a company, for 
insttnce, or a place m the Household, a chance, in short, 
for the tray to win his spars. My uncle the Archbishop 
lufiered a cruel martyrdom 1 I have fought for the cause 
without deserting the camp with those who thought it 
their duty to follow the Pnncci, I held that while the 
King was m France, his nobles should rally round turn. — 
Ah r well, no one gives us a thought ) a Henri iv 
would have written oefore now to the d Eigngnons, 
“Come to me, my fnends wc have won the day I” — 
After all, we arc something better than the Troisvillet, 
yet here arc two TroisviUes made peers of France j ancf 
another, I hear, represents the nobles in the Chamber 
fHc took the upper electoral colleges for assemblies of 
nil own order ) ‘ Really, they think no more of us than 

if we did not exist. I was waiting for the Princes to 
make their journey through this pm of the world j but 
as the Princes do not come to us, wo must go to the 
Pnnees. 

‘I am enchanted to Icam that you think of introduc 
mg our dear Victumien into soacty, the Chevalier put 
in adroitiy ‘ He ought not to bury his talents in a hole 
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like this town. The best fortune that he cai> look for 
here is to come across some Norman girl’ (mimicking 
the accent), ‘country-bred, stupid, and rich. What 
could he make of her? his wife? Oh I good 
Lord ' ’ 

‘ I sincerely hope that he will defer his marriage until 
he has obtained some great office or appointment under 
the Crown,’ returned the grey-haired Marquis. ^ Still, 
there are serious difficulties in the way ’ 

And these were the only difficulties which th^ Mar- 
quis saw at the outset of his son’s career 

‘ My son, the Comte d’Esgrignon, cannot make his 
appearance at court like a tatterdemalion,’ he continued 
after a pause, marked by a sigh , ‘ he must be equipped. 
Alas I for these two hundred years we have had no 
retainers Ah I Chevalier, this demolition from top to 
bottom always brings me back to the first hammer 
stroke delivered by M de Mirabeau The one thing 
needful nowadays is money , that is all that the Revo- 
lution has done that I can see The King does not 
ask you whether you are a descendant of the Valois or 
a conqueror of Gaul , he asks whether you pay a thou- 
sand francs in tallies which nobles never used to pay. 
So I cannot well send the Count to court without a 
matter of twenty thousand crowns ’ 

‘Yes,’ assented the Chevalier, ‘with that trifling sum 
he could cut a brave figure ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mile Armande, ‘I have asked Chesnel 
to come to-night Would you believe it, Chevalier, 
ever since the day when Chesnel proposed that I should 
marry that miserable du Croisier ’ 

‘ Ah f that was truly unworthy, mademoiselle * ’ cried 
the Chevalier. 

‘Unpardonable ' ’ said the Marquis 
‘Well, since then my brother has never brought 
himself to ask anything whatsoever of Chesnel,’ con- 
tinued Mile Armande 
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‘Of old houichold senrant ? Why, Marquii, 
you would do Cheuiel honour — an honour which he 
would gratefully remember till bis latest breath * 

‘Mo, said the Marquis, *thc thing is beneath ones 
dignity, it seem* to me, 

‘There IS not much question of dignity; it is a 
matter of necessity,' said the Chevalier, with the trace 
of a sBrug 

‘Never, said the Marquis, npoiting with a gesture 
which *deaded the Cheraltcr to nsh a great stroke to 
open his old friend t eyes. 

‘Very well, be said, ‘stocc you do not know it, I 
will tell you myself that Chcsnel has let your son hare 
something already, something like * 

‘ My son is incapable of accepting anything whatever 
from Chesne],* the Marquis broke in, drawing himself 
up as he spoke, ‘He might hare come to to ask 
you for twenty five Jouis 

‘SomethlnK hke a hundred thousand lirres, said the 
Cheraher, fimihmg his sentence, 

‘The Comte d ugri^on owes a hundred thousand 
llrrei to a Cbeind I cned the Marquis, with every sign 
of deep pain. ‘ Oh 1 if he were not an only son, he 
should set out to-nigbc for Menco with a Qptain s 
commission, A man may be in debt to money-lenders, 
they charge a heavy interest, and you are quits j that Is 
right enough but ChniuU a man to whom one is 
attached I 

‘Yes. our adorable Victurnien has run through a 
hundred thousand livrei, dear Marquis^ resumed the 
Cheraher, flicking a trace of snuff from his waistcoat it 
15 not much, I know I myself at his age But, after 
ail let us let old memories be, Marquis The Count is 
hving m the pronnces j all thmgs t^en into coniidera 
tion. It is not so much amiss. He will go far; these 
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‘And he is sleeping upstairs, without a word of this 
to his father,’ exclaimed the Marquis. 

‘ Sleeping innocently as a child who has merely got 
five or six little bourgeoises into trouble, and now must 
have duchesses,’ returned the Chevalier 
‘ Why, he deserves a lettre de cachet ^ ’ 

‘“They” have done away with lettres de cachet^ said 
the Chevdicr. ‘ You know what a hubbub there was 
when they tried to institute a law for special cases. 
We could not keep the provost’s courts, which M. de 
Buonaparte used to call commissions militaires ’ 

‘Well, well, what are we to do if our boys are wild, 
or turn out scapegraces Is there no locking them up 
in these days ? ’ asked the Marquis 

The Chevalier looked at the heartbroken father and 
lacked courage to answer, ‘We shall be obliged to 
bring them up properly ’ 

‘ And you have never said a word of this to me. Mile 
d’Esgrignon,’ added the Marquis, turning suddenly 
round upon Mile Armande. He never addressed her 
as Mile. d’Esgrignon except when he was vexed , 
usually she was called ‘ my sister.’ 

‘Why, monsieur, when a young man is full of life 
and spirits, and leads an idle life in a town like this, 
what else can you expect ? ’ asked Mile. d’Esgrignon. 
She could not understand her brother’s anger. 

‘ Debts I eh * why, hang it all ^ ’ added the Chevalier 
‘ He plays cards, he has little adventures, he shoots, all 
these things are horribly expensive nowadays ’ 

‘Come,’ said the Marquis, ‘it is time to send him to 
the King I will spend to-morrow morning in wnting 
to our kinsmen ’ 

‘I have some acquaintance with the Dues de Navar- 
reins, de Lenoncourt, de Maufrigneuse, and de Chauheu,’ 
said the Chevalier, though he knew, as he spoke, that 
he was pretty thoroughly forgotten 

‘ My dear Chevalier, there is no need of such formah- 
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DCS to prescat a Q'Esgngnoa at court, the Marquu 
broke la. — ‘A bunJrca thousand Iwrcs,* he muttered 
‘this Chcsncl makes Tcry free. ThU is what comes of 
these accursed troubles Alons ChesaeJ protects my 
son And now I muse ask him No, sister, you 

must undertake this business. Chcsncl shall secure 
himself for the whole amount by a mortgage on our 
lands.* And just give this harebrained boy a good 
scolding he will end by mining himself if be goes on 
like thii. 

The Chevalier aad Mile, d Esgngnon thought these 
words perfectly simple and natur^ absurd ai they would 
have sounded to any other hstener So far from seeing 
anything ridiculous in the speech, they uere both very 
much touched by a look of something like anguish in 
the old noble s face. Some dark premonition seemed to 
wdgh upon M d Esgrlgnon at that moment, some 
glimmering of an insigbc into the changed times. He 
went to the settee by the fireside and sat down, for 
getting that Chcsncl would be there before long) that 
Chcsncl, of whom he could not bring himself to ask 
anything 

Just ^en the Marquis d Esgngnon looked exactly os 
any imagioatfon with a touch or romance could wish 
He was almost bald, but a fringe of iilLeo, white locks, 
curled at the tips, covered the hock of hts head All 
the pride of race aught be seen in a noble forehead, such 
as you mar admire in a Louis xv., a Beaumarchais, a 
Marechal de Richdieu) it was not the square, broad 
brow of the portraits of the Marechal de Saxc) nor 
yet the small hard arcle of Voltaire, compact to over 
fulness It was graaously rounded and Encly moulded, 
the temples were ivory tinted and soft) and mettle and 
spirit, unqucnchcd by age, flashed from the brilliant 
^es. The Marquis had 3 ic Cond 6 nose and the lovable 
Bourbon mouth, from which, ax they used to say of the 
Comte d Artois, only witty and uraine words proceed 
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His cheeks, sloping rather than foolishly roun^icd to the 
chin, were m keeping with his spare frame, thin legs, 
and plump hands The strangulation cravat at his 
throat was of the kind which every marquis wears in all 
the portraits which adorn eighteenth century literature j 
It IS common alike to Samt-Prcux and to Lovelace, to 
the elegant Montesquieu’s heroes and to Diderot’s 
homespun characters (see the first editions of-' those 
writers’ works) 

The Marquis always wore a white, gold-embrbidered, 
high waistcoat, with the red ribbon of a commander of 
the Order of St Louis blazing upon his breast , and a 
blue coat with wide skirts, and fleurs-de-lys on the flaps, 
which were turned back an odd costume which the 
King had adopted But the Marquis could} not bring 
himself to give up the Frenchman’s knee-breeches nor 
yet the white silk stockings or the buckles at the knees 
After SIX o’clock in the evening he appeared in full dress. 

He read no newspapers but the ^tiotidunne and the 
Gazette de France, two journals accused by the Consti- 
tutional press of obscurantist views and uncounted 
‘monarchical and religious’ enormities, while the 
Marquis d’Esgrignon, on the other hand, found heresies 
and revolutionary doctrines in every issue. No matter 
to what extremes the organs of this or that opinion may 
go, they will never go quite far enough to please the 
purists on their own side , even as the portrayer of this 
magnificent personage is pretty certain to be accused of 
exaggeration, whereas he has done his best to soften 
down some of the cruder tones and dim the more 
startling tints of the original 

The Marquis d’Esgrignon rested his elbows on his 
knees and leant his head on his hands During his 
meditations Mile Armande and the Chevalier looked at 
one another without uttering the thoughts in their 
minds Was he pained by the discovery that his son’s 
future must depend upon his sometime land steward ? 
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W« he ^oubtfdl of the reception awiiting the young 
Count ? Did he regret that he had made no preparation 
for launching his heir into that bnlliant world of court ? 
Poverty had kept him to the depths of hts province ; how 
should he have appeared at court ? He sighed heavily 
u he raised hu head 

That ngh, in those dap, came from the real 
instocfacy ah over France fiiom the loyal provincial 
noblesse, consigned to neglect with most of those who 
had drafrn sword and braved the storm for the cause 
‘What have the Pnncei done for the du Guinics, or 
the Fontaines, or the Bauvans, who never submitted? 
he muttered to himself ‘They fling mistniblc pen 
sons to the men who fought most bravely, and give 
them a royal beutenaocy m a fortress somewhere on the 
oucskirts of the kingdom. 

Evidently the h^rquis doubted the roening dynasty 
Mile, d Esgngoon was trying to reassure her hrother as 
to the prospects of the journey, when a step outside on 
the dry narrow footway gave them notice of Chesncl s 
coming In another moment Chesncl appeared 
Jai6phui, the Count's grey haired valet, admitted the 
notary without announang him 

‘Cncsnel, my boy ’ (Chcinel was a white haired 
man of sixty nme, with a square jawed, vencnble 
countenance ; he wore knee breeches, ample enough to 
fill sCTcral chapters of dissertation m the m ann er of 
Steme, ribbed stockings, shoes with sfiver clasps, an 
ecclesiastical looking coat and a high waistcoat of 
ichoUsGc cut. 

‘ Chesncl, my boy, it was very presumptuous of you to 
lend money to the Comte d Esgngnon I If I repaid you 
at once and we never saw each other again, it would be 
no more than you deserve for giving wmgs to his vices.’ 

There was a pause, a silence such as there falls at court 
when the King publicly reprimands a courtier The old 
notary looked numblc and contrite. 
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‘ I am an\ious about that boy, Chesnel,’ continued the 
Marquis in a kindly tone ; ‘ I should like to send him to 
Pans to serve His iVIajesty. Make arrangements with 
my sister for his suitable appearance at court. And we 
will settle accounts ’ 

The Marquis looked grave as he left the room with a 
friendly gesture of farewell to Chesnel. 

‘ I thank M. le Marquis for all his goodness,’ returned 
the old man, who still remained standing. 

Mile Armande rose to go to the door with her brother, 
she had rung the bell, old Josephin was in readmess to 
liSiht his master to his room. 

‘ Take a seat, Chesnel,’ said the lady, as she returned, 
and with womanly tact she explained away and softened 
the Marquis’s harshness. And yet beneath that harshness 
Chesnel saw a great affection. The Marqms’s attach- 
ment for his old servant was something of the same 
order as a man’s affection for his dog j he will light any 
one who kicks the animal, the dog is like a part of his 
existence, a something which, if not exactly himself, 
represents him in that which is nearest and dearest his 
sensibilities. 

‘ It IS quite time that M. le Comte should be 
sent away from the town, mademoiselle,’ he said 
sententiously. 

‘ Yes,’ returned she. ^ Has he been indulgmg in some 
new escapade ^ ’ 

‘No, mademoiselle.’ 

‘ Well, why do you blame him ? ’ 

‘ I am not blaming him, mademoiselle. No, I am 
not blaming him. I am verj’- far from blaming him. 
I will even say that I shall never blame him, whatever he 
mav do ’ 

There was a pause. The Chevaher, nothing if not 
quick to take in a situation, began to yawn h'ke a sleep- 
ridden mortal. Gracefully he made his excuses and 
went, with as little mind to sleep as to go and drown 
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hImMlf The imp Cunoiuy kept the ChcviJicr wide 
awoke, oiM with airy fingers plucked away the cotton 
wool from his can 

* Well, Chcincl, u It something new ? Mile Armande 
began anxiously 

‘Yes, things that cannot be told to M Ic Marquis 
he would drop down m an apoplectic fit 

‘Sp^k out, she said \Vitn her beautiful bead leant 
on the back of her low chair and her arms extended 
listlessly bf her side, she looked as if she were waiting 
passiTcly for her deathblow 

* IVladcmoisellc, M^le Comte, with all his cleverness, 
IS a plaything In the hands of mean creatures, petty 
natures on the lookout for a crushing roenge. They 
want to nun us and bnng us low * There Is tbc 
President of the Tribunal, M. du Rooceret he has, as 
you know, a very great nouon of bii descent 

‘Hrs grandfather was an attorney,* interposed Mile, 
Armande, 

‘I know he was. And for that reason you have not 
received him } nor docs he co to M. dq TroisnlJe ^ nor 
CO M. Ic Due de Vemeulls, nor to die Marquis de 
Cast^ran s ) but he is one of tbe piUan of du Croisicr s 
talon Your nephew may rub shoulders with young 
M Fabien da Ronccrcc without condescending too far 
for be must have companions of bis own age Well and 
good. That young fellow u at the bottom of all M Ic 
(^mte t follies j be and two or three of the rest of them 
belong to the other side, the side of M. le Chevalier s 
enemy, who does nothing but breathe threats of ven 
gcance against you and all the nobles together They 
all hope to rum you through your nephew The nng 
leader of the conspiracy uthu yoophant of adu Croiucr, 
the pretended Royalist. Du Croisicr 1 wife, poor thing, 
knows nothing aMut iC} you know her, I should have 
heard of it before this if the bad can to hear evil For 
some time these wild young fellows were not In the 
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secret, nor was anybody else, but the ringleaders let some- 
thing drop in jest, and then the fools got to kiiow about 
It, and after the Count’s recent escapades they let fall 
some words while they were drunk. And those words 
were earned to me by others who are sorry to see such 
a fine, handsome, noble, charming lad ruining himself 
with pleasure. So far people feel sorry for him , before 
many days are over they will I am afraid fo say 
what ’ 

‘They will despise him, say it out, Chesnel 1 ’ Mile. 
Armande cried piteously 

‘Ah I How can you keep the best people in the 
town from finding out faults in their neighbours ? They 
do not know what to do with themselves from morning 
to night And so M le Comte’s losses at play are all 
reckoned up Thirty thousand francs have taken 
flight during these two months, and everybody wonders 
where he gets the money If they mention it when I 
am present, I just call them to order. Ah I but ’ 
‘Do you suppose’ (I told them this morning), ‘do you sup- 
pose that if thed’Esgrignon family have lost their manorial 
rights, that therefore they have been robbed of their 
hoard of treasure ^ The young Count has a right to do 
as he pleases , and so long as he does not owe you a half- 
penny, you have no right to say a word ’ 

Mile, Armande held out her hand, and the notary 
kissed it respectfully 

‘ Good Chesnel * . But, my friend, how shall we 

find the money for this journey ? Victurnien rnust 
appear as befits his rank at court ’ 

‘ Oh ' I have borrowed money on Le Jard, 
mademoiselle ’ 

‘ What ? You had nothing left * Ah, heaven f what 
can we do to reward you ? ’ 

‘You can take the hundred thousand francs which I 
hold at your disposal You can understand that the 
loan was negotiated in confidence, so that it might not 
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reflect on you ) for tt U known (n the town that I aoi 
closely ccnncacd with the d Eignmon ftmilr ’ 

Tcan came mto Mile Armandc 1 eyes. Chcsnel saw 
them^ took a fold of the noble womans dress in hit 
bands, and kissed it. 

* Never mind, he said, *a lad must sow his unid oats. 
In great salons m Pans bis bo) ish ideas will ukc a new 
turn ^And, really, though our old friends here arc the 
worthiest fofk in the world, and no one could have 
nobler beans than they, they arc not amusing If M 
Ic Comte wants amusement, be is obliged to umIc below 
ius rank, and he will end by getting into low company 

Next day the old travelling coach saw the hgbt, and 
wasicnttOM put in repair In a solemn interview after 
breakfast, the hope of the bouse was duly informed of 
bii fatber^s uirenQoas regarding him— be was to co to 
court and ask to serve His Majesty He would luve 
tune during the journey to make up hts mind about hii 
career The navy or the army, toe pnvy council an 
embassy, or the Royal Household, — ali were open to a 
d Esgrfgnon, a d Esgngoon had only to choose. The 
Kong vrould certainly look favourably upon the d Esgn 
gnons, because they had asked nothing of him and bad 
sent the youngest representative of their house to 
recavc the recognition of Majesty 

But young d Lsgngnon, with all bis wild pranks, hod 
jessed insunctivdy what soaety in Pans meant, and 
ftinncd hii own opinions of life, Sowhen they talked of 
his leaving the country and the paternal roof he listened 
with a grave countenance to hts revered parent a lecture, 
and refined from giving him a good deal of mformation 
m t^ly As, for instance, that young men no longer 
went mto the army or the navy as they used to do j that 
if a man had a mind to be a second lieutenant in a 
cavalry regiment without passing through a special 
training in the Ecoles, be must fint serve in the Pages j 
that sons of the greatest houses went exactly hkc com- 
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moners to Samt-Cyr and the Nicole polytechnique, and 
took their chances of being beaten by base bJocSd. If he 
had enlightened his relatives on these points, funds 
might not have been forthcoming for a stay in Pans , 
so he allovi^ed his father and aunt Armande to believe 
that he would be permitted a seat in the King’s carriages, 
that he must support his dignity at court as the d’Esgri- 
gnon of the time, and rub shoulders with great Iprds of 
the realm 

It grieved the Marquis that he could send fiut one 
servant with his son , but he gave him his own old valet 
Josephin, a man who could be trusted to take care of his 
young master, and to watch faithfully over his interests 
The poor father must do without Josephin, and hope to 
replace him with a young lad 

‘ Remember that you are a Carol, my boy,’ he said , 
‘ remember that you come of an unalloyed descent, and 
that your scutcheon bears the motto Cil est nostre ; with 
such arms you may hold your head high everywhere, 
and aspire to queens. Render grace to your father, as I 
to mine We owe it to the honour of our ancestors, 
kept stainless until now, that we can look all men in the 
face, and need bend the knee to none save a mistress, 
the King, and God This is the greatest of your privi- 
leges ’ 

Chesnel, good man, was breakfasting with the 
family He took no part in counsels based on heraldry, 
nor in the inditmg of letters addressed to diverse mighty 
personages of the day , but he had spent the night in writ- 
' mg to an old friend of his, one of the oldest established 
notaries of Pans Without this letter it is not possible 
to understand Chesnel’s real and assumed fatherhood. 
It almost recalls Daedalus’ address to Icarus , for where, 
save in old mythology, can you look for compansons 
worthy of this man of antique mould ’ 

‘My dear and estimable Sorbier, I remember 
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with no little pleuure that I made my fir^t campaign m 
oar honourable profession under your £sther, and that 
you had a hlong for me, poor hide clerk that I was. 
And now I appeal to old mcmoncs of the days when we 
worked m the same office, old ple^"nt memonea for our 
hearts, to ask you to do me the one service that I have 
ever asked of you in the course of oar long live*, crossed 
as they havc> been by pohocaJ catastrophes, to which, 
perhaps, I owe it that I have the honour to be your 
coUcagifC. And now 1 ask this service of you, my 
friend, and my white hairs wiU be brought with sorrow 
to the grave if you should refuse my entreaty It is no 
question of myself or of mine, Sorbicr, for I lost poor 
Mme. Chesnel, and I have no child of my own Some 
thing more to me than my own family (if 1 bad had one) 
u involved — it is the Mmijuia d Esgngnon s only son 
I have had the honour to be the Marquis t land steward 
ever tmee 1 left the office to which bii father sent me 
at his own expense, with the idea of providing for me. 
The house which nurtured me has passed tl^ugh all 
the troubles of the Revolution I have rnsnaged to 
save some of their property ) but what is it, after ilk in 
compansoo with the wealth that they have lost f I 
cannot tell you, Sorbicr, how deeply I am attached to 
the great house, which has been all but swallowed up 
under my eyes by the abyss of time. M- Ic Marquia 
was proscnl^, and hif lands confiscated, he was getting 
on in years, ho had no child. Misfortunes upon mis- 
fortunes 1 Then M Ic Marquis married, and his wife 
died when the yoimg Count was bom, and to-day this 
noble, dear, and prcaous child is all the hfc of the 
d EsgriCTon family j the fate of the house hangs upon 
him. ne has got mto debt here with amusing bim 
sel f . What else should he do in the provinces with an 
allowance of a miicrablc hundred lours f Yes, my friend, 
a hundred loms, the great bouse hit come to this. 

‘In this extremity his frther fh nVt it ncri*«jry 
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to send the Count to Pans to ask for the King’s 
favour at court. Paris is a very dangerous place for a 
lad , if he is to keep steady there, he must have the 
grain of sense which makes notaries of us Besides, I 
should be heartbroken to think of the poor boy living 
amid such hardships as we have known Do you 
remember the pleasure with which you shared my roll 
in the pit of the Theatre-Fran^is when we spenc*' a day 
and a night there waiting to see The Marriage of 
Figaro ? Oh, blind that we were I We were happy 
and poor, but a noble cannot be happy in poverty. A 
noble in want it is a thing against nature I Ah I 
Sorbier, when one has known the satisfaction of prop- 
ping one of the grandest genealogical trees in the king- 
dom in Its fall. It IS so natural to interest oneself in it 
and to grow fond of it, and love it and water it and look 
to see It blossom. So you will not be surprised at so many 
precautions on my part, you will not wonder when I 
beg the help of your lights, so that all may go well with 
our young man. 

^ The femily has allowed a hundred thousand francs 
for the expenses of M le Comte’s journey. There is not 
a young man in Pans fit to compare with him, as you will 
see I You will take an interest in him as if he were your 
only son , and lastly, I am quite sure that Mme, Sorbier 
will not hesitate to second you in the office of guardian. 
M le Comte Victurnien’s monthly allowance is fixed at 
two thousand francs, but give him ten thousand for his 
preliminary expenses The family have provided in this 
way for a stay of two years, unless he takes a journey 
abroad, in which case we will see about making other 
arrangements Join me in this work, my old friend, and 
keep the purse-strings fairly tight. Represent things to 
M le Comte without reproving him , hold him in as 
far as you can, and do not let him anticipate his monthly 
allowance without sufficient reason, for he must not be 
driven to desperation if honour is involved 
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*Keep raartdf mfbrmedof hu movements and domst, 
of the cJmpaoT which he keeps, and watch over his 
coonectiooi with women M Ic Chevalier says that an 
op^ dancer often costs less chan a court lady Obtain 
i^ormadon on that point and let me know If you are 
too busy,pcrhapsMme.Sorbicr might know what becomes 
of the young nun, and where he goes. The ideaof play 
tng thf partq/ guardian angel to such a noble and chann 
ing boy might bare attractions for her God will 
remem^ her for accepang the sacred trusL Perhaps 
when you see M. Ic Comte Victumicn, her heart may 
tremble &t the thought of all the dangers awaiuag him 
in Pans he is very young, and vcryWidsomej aever, 
and at the same time disposed to trust others. If be 
forms a coonecdon with some designing woman. Mme 
Sorbier could counsel him better than you yourself could 
do The old man serrtint who u with him can tell you 
tuany things) sound Josdpbin, I have told him to go to 
you in delicate matters. 

‘But why should I say more ? Wc once were clerks 
together, and a pair of scamps ) remember our escapades, 
and be a litde bit young again, my old fnend, in your 
dealings with bun The sixty thousand francs will be 
rcmitt^ to you in the shape of a bill on the Treasury 
by a gentlrman who U going to Pans, and so forth 

If the old couple to whom this episdc was addressed 
had followed out Chesnel s instructions, they would 
have been compelled to take three pnvatc dctectivci 
into thor pay And yet there was ample wisdom shown 
in Chcin^i choice of a depositary A banker pays 
tnoncy’to any one accredited to him so long as the 
money lasts j whereas, Vlctumicn was obhged every 
time that he was In want of money, to make a personal 
visit to the notary, who was quite sure to use the nght 
of jciponitrancc, 

Vlctumicn heard that he was to be allowed two 
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thousand francs every month, and thought that he 
betrayed his joy He knew nothing of I^aris. He 
fancied that he could keep up princely state on such a 
sum 

Next day he started on his journey All the bene- 
dictions of the Collection of Antiquities went with him j 
he was kissed by the dowagers, good wishes were heaped 
on his head , his old father, his aunt, and Chesnal went 
with him out of the town, tears filling the eyes of all the 
three The sudden departure supplied material for con- 
versation for several evenings , and what was more, it 
stirred the rancorous minds of the salon du Croisier to 
the depths. The forage-contractor, the president, and 
others who had vowed to rum the d’Esgngnons, saw 
their prey escaping out of their hands They had based 
their schemes of revenge on a young man’s follies, and 
now he was beyond their reach. 

The tendency in human nature, which often gives a 
bigot a rake for a daughter, and makes a frivolous woman 
the mother of a narrow pietist , that rule of contraries, 
which, in all probability, is the ‘ resultant ’ of the law of 
similarities, drew Victurnien to Pans by a desire to 
which fie must sooner or later have yielded. Brought 
up as he had been in the old-fashioned provincial house, 
among the quiet, gentle faces that smiled upon him, 
among sober servants attached to the family, and 
surroundings tinged with a general colour of age, 
the boy had only seen friends worthy of respect. 
All of those about him, with the exception of the 
Chevalier, that example of venerable age, were elderly 
men and women, sedate of manner, decorous and sen- 
tentious of speech He had been petted by tfiose 
women in the grey gowns and embroidered mittens 
described by Blondet The antiquated splendours of his 
father’s house were as little calculated as possible to 
suggest frivolous thoughts , and lastly, he had been edu- 
cated by a sincerely religious abbe, possessed of all the 
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cliann of an old age^ whicii baa d^elt in two centuries, 
and bnngs to the Present its gifts of the dried roses ofex 
pmenee,tha faded dowersof the old customsofits youth 
Everything should ba^c combined to fashion Vjciurnlen 
to senous habits } his whole surroundings from childhood 
bade him continue the glory of a historic name, by 
raking his life as something noble and great; and )et 
Victumien listened to dangerous promptings. 

For him, hu noble birth was a stepping stone which 
raised Him above other men He felt that the idol of 
Noblesse, before which they burned incense at home, was 
hoUov^ be bad come to be one of the commonest as 
well as one of the worst types from a soaal pome 
of new — a consistent egoist Tlie armocrattc cult of 
the £n timplr taught him to follow his own fuiaes 
he had been idolued by those who had the care of him 
m childhood, and adorn by the companions who shared 
in bis boyuh escapades, and so he had formed a habit of 
looking and judging everything as it afircted his own 
pleasure ; he took it at a matter of course when good 
souls saved him from the consequences of his follies, a 
piece of nuftaken kindness which could only lead to 
his ruin Victurmens early training, noble and pious 
though It was, had iioLited him too much He v<as out 
of the current of the life of his time, for the life of a 
pronnad town is certainly not in the main current 
of the age, Victurmens true destiny lifted him above 
it He had learned to think of an action, not as it 
affected others, nor relatively, but absolutely from bis 
own point of view Like despots, he made the law to 
suit the mrcumstance, a system which works in the 
lives of prodigal sons the same confusion which fancy 
brings into art. 

Victumien. was quick sighted, he aw clearly and 
without illusion, but he acted on impulse, and unwisely 
An indefinable flaw of character, often seen in young 
men, but impossible to explain, led to will one 
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thing and do another In spite of an active mj^nd, which 
showed Itself m luiexpected ways, the senses had but to 
assert themselves, and the darkened brain seemed to 
exist no longer He might have astonished wise men , 
he was capable of setting fools agape His desires, like 
a sudden squall of bad weather, overclouded all the clear 
and lucid spaces of his brain in a moment , and then, 
after the dissipations which he could not resist, he sank, 
utterly exhausted in body, heart, and mind, into a 
collapsed condition bordering upon imbecility “^Such a 
character will drag a man down into the mire if he is 
left to himself, or bring him to the highest heights of 
political power if he has some stern friend to keep him 
in hand Neither Chesnel, nor the lad’s father, nor Aunt 
Armande had fathomed the depths of a nature so nearly 
akin on many sides to the poetic temperament, yet 
smitten with a terrible weakness at its core 

By the time the old town lay several miles away, 
Victurnien felt not the slightest regret, he thought no 
more about the father, who had loved ten generations in 
his son, nor of the aunt, and her almost insane devotion. 
He was looking forward to Pans with vehement ill- 
starred longings, in thought he had lived in that fairy- 
land, It had been the background of his brightest 
dreams He imagined that he would be first in Pans, 
as he had been in the town and the department where 
his father’s name was potent , but it was vanity, not 
pride, that filled his soul, and in his dreams his pleasures 
were to be magnified by all the greatness of Pans 
The distance was soon crossed The travelling coach, 
like his own thoughts, left the narrow horizon of the 
province for the vast world of the great city, without a 
break in the journey He stayed in the Rue de Richelieu, 
in a handsome hotel close to the boulevard, and hastened 
to take possession of Pans as a famished horse rushes into 
a meadow 
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He was not long m finding out the dlffercjice 
between ‘country and town, ana was rather lurprucd 
than abashed by the change. Hu mental qulchncis 
soon discoTcred how small an entity he was m the 
midst of this aU-comprebending Babylon how iniane 
It would be to attempt to stem the torrent of new 
ideas and new ways. A single incident was enough 
He dfhvertJ his father’s letter of introduction to ue 
Due dc Lcnoncourt, a noble who stood high In favour 
with the King He saw the duke in nis splendid 
mansion, among surroundings befitting his rank. Next 
day he met him again Thu rime the Peer of France 
was lounging on foot along the boulevard, just like 
any ordinary mortal, with an umbrella in his band { 
he did not even wear the Blue Ribbon, without which 
no knight of the order could have appeared m 
public in other rimes. And, duke and peer and first 
gentlcoua of the bedchamber though he waa, M de 
JLenoncour, spite of hu high courtesy, could not 
repreu a smile as he read bU relative s letter { and that 
scoile told Victumieo that the CoUecdoo of Annquiucs 
and the Tuilenes were separated by more than ibrty 
leagues of road j the distance of several centuries lay 
between them 

The names of the families grouped about the throne 
are quite difierent 10 each successive rcigo, and the 
characters change with the names. It would seem that, 
in the sphere of court, the same thing happens over ana 
over again in each generation } but each time there Is a 
quite fliFcrcnt set of personagea. If hittorv did not 
prove that this 11 so, ft would seem Incrediole. The 
prominent men at the court of Lonij aviinj for 
instance, bad scarcely any connection with the Rivieres, 
Bl (FAvanyt, Vitrollea, d AunrHumpa, Pasquien, 
Larochcjaquelcina, Dambrays, Lam£s, dc 

Vihclei, La Bourdonnayes, and others who shone at the 
court of Louis xv Compare the courticn of Henn iv 
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with those of Louis xiv , you will hardly find five great 
families of the former time still in existence. The 
nephew of the great Richelieu was a very insignificant 
person at the court of Louis xiv , while His Majesty’s 
favourite, ViUeroi, was the grandson of a secretary 
ennobled by Charles rx And so it befell that the 
d’Esgngnons, all biit princes under the Valois, and all- 
powerful in the time of Henri iv , had no fortune ^what- 
ever at the court of Louis xviii , which gave them not 
so much as a thought. At this day there are names as 
famous as those of royal houses the Foix-Graillys, for 
instance, or the d’Herouvilles left to obscurity tanta- 
mount to extinction for want of money, the one power 
of the time. 

All which things Victurnien beheld entirely from his 
own point of view , he felt the equality that he saw in 
Pans as a personal wrong The monster Equality was 
swallowing down the last fragments of social distinction 
in the Restoration Having made up his mind on this 
head, he immediately proceeded to try to win back his 
place with such dangerous, if blunted weapons, as the 
age left to the noblesse It is an expensive matter to 
gain the attention of Pans To this end, Victurnien 
adopted some of the ways then in vogue He felt that it 
was a necessity to have horses and fine carriages, and all 
the accessories of modern luxury; he felt, in short, ‘ that 
a man must keep abreast of the times,’ as de Marsay said 

de Marsay, the first dandy that he came across in the 
first drawing-room to which he was introduced For his 
misfortune, he fell in with a set of rouh^ with de Marsay, 
de Ronquerolles, Maxime de Trailles, des Lupeaulx, Ras- 
tignac, Ajuda-Pinto, Beaudenord, de la Roche-Hugon, 
de Manerville, and the Vandenesses, whom he met 
wherever he went, and a great many houses were open 
to a young man with his ancient name and reputation 
for wealth He went to the Marquise d’Espard’s, to the 
Duchesses de Grandlieu, de Carigliano, and de Chaulieu, 
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to t})e MarquiKt d Algicmont and de Lutomcre, to 
Mmc. dc* Senzy*!, to the Opera, to the cmbasilcs and 
ehewhere. The Faubourg ^tnt Germain has its pro- 
vinaal genealogies at its Angers ends; a great name 
once recognised and adopted therein is a passport which 
opens many a door that will scarcely turn on its binges 
for unknown names or the lions of a lower rank 

Vit^umien found his relatives both amiable and ready 
to welcome him so long as he did not appear as a 
suppliant] he saw at once that the surest way of 
obtaining nothing was to ask for something At rans. 
if the impulse moves people to protect, sectind 
thougha (which Last a good deal longer) impel them to 
despise the protege ^dependence, vanity, and pnde, 
all the young Counts better and wone reelings com* 
bined, led him, on the contrary, to assume an aggressive 
attitude. And therefore the Docs de Verneuil, de 
Lenoncourt, de Chauheu, de Navarrtini, d HcrouviHe, 
de Grandheu, and de Imufngneusc, the Princes de 
Cadignan and de filamont Chauvry, were delighted to 
present the charming survivor or the wreck of an 
ancient family at court. 

Victumicn went to the TuiJcncs in a splendid 
carnage with bis armonal bearings on the panels ; but 
his presentation to HU Majesty made it abundantly 
clear to him that the people occupied the royal mind so 
much that his nobility was like to be forgotten The 
restored dvnssty, moreover, was surrounded by tnple 
ranks of eligible old men and grey headed courtiers] the 
young noblesse was reduced to a apher, and this Vic 
tumicn guessed at once. He saw that there was no 
suitable place for him at court, nor in the government, 
nor the army, nor, indeed, anywhere else. So he 
laun^cd out mto the world of pleasure. Introduced at 
the Syt^ Bourbon, at the Duchesse d Angoulfimo il at 
the Pavilion Martin he met on all sides with the surface 
civihties due to the bar of an old hunily, not so old but 
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It could be called to mind by the sight of a living 
member And, after all, it was not a small tKing to be 
remembered. In the distinction with which Victurnien 
was honoured lay the way to the peerage and a splendid 
marriage , he had taken the field with a false appear- 
ance of wealth, and his vanity would not allow him to 
declare his real position Besides, he had been so much 
complimented on the figure that he made, he was so 
pleased with his first success, that, like many other young 
men, he felt ashamed to draw back He took a ouite of 
rooms in the Rue du Bac, with stables and a complete 
equipment for the fashionable life to which he had com- 
mitted himself These preliminaries cost him fifty 
thousand francs, which money, moreover, the young 
gentleman managed to draw in spite of all Chesnel’s 
wise precautions, thanks to a series of unforeseen events. 

Chesnel’s letter certainly reached his friend’s office, 
but Maitre Sorbier was dead , and Mme Sorbier, a 
matter-of-fact person, seeing that it was a business letter, 
handed it on to her husband’s successor Maitre Cardot, 
the new notary, informed the young Count that a draft 
on the Treasury made payable to the deceased would be 
useless , and by way of reply to the letter, which had cost 
the old provincial notary so much thought, Cardot 
despatched four lines intended not to reach Chesnel’s 
heart, but to produce the money Chesnel made the 
draft payable to Sorbier’s young successor , and the 
latter, feeling but little inclination to adopt his corre- 
spondent’s sentimentality, was delighted to put himself 
at the Count’s orders, and gave Victurnien as much 
money as he wanted 

Now those who know what life in Pans means, know 
that fifty thousand francs will not go very far in 
furniture, horses, carriages, and elegance generally, but 
It must be borne in mind that Victurnien immediately 
contracted some twenty thousand francs’ worth of debts 
besides, and his tradespeople at first were not at all 
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anxious to be paid, for our >ouog gentleman i fortune 
bad bccA prodigiously tncrcavcd, ponly by rumour, 
partly by Josepbm, that Cbcaocl in lucry 

Victumien had not been in town a month before he 
yns obliged to repair to bii nun of buuncu fur ten 
thousand franci{ be bad only been playing whist with 
the Dues dc Navarretni dc Chaulicu, and dc Lenon 
courtyand now and again at hit club. He had begun 
by winning some thousands of francs, but pretty soon 
lost life or six thousand, which brought home to him 
the occesury of a purse for play Victurnien bad the 
spirit that gams goodwill crery where, and puts a young 
nun of a great umlly on a lc\el with the very highest 
He was not merely admitted at once into the b^J of 
patncian youth, but was even envied by the reSL It 
was intoxicating to him to fee! that he was envied nor 
was he In this mood very likely to think of reform 
Indeed, he had completely lost bis head He would not 
think of the means i he dip^d into his money bags as If 
they could be rchllcd indcnnitely \ he deliberately shut 
hu eyes to the Inctiuhic results of ibo system. In that 
dunpated set, In the continual whirl of gaiety, people take 
the actors in theu- bnlUant costumes as they find them \ 
no one inquires whether a man can afford to nuke the 
figure be does, there Is nothing In worse taste than 
inqulricj as to ways and means. A man ought to renew 
ha wealth perpetually, and as Nature docs — below the 
surface and out of sight. People talk if somebody 
come* to gnefj they j«c about a new-comer s fortune 
all their minds are ice at rest, and at this they draw the 
01° d Esgricnon, with all the Faubourg 

Slint-Gcnnain to hack mm, with all ha protectors 
ejaggeranng the amount of hb fortune (were it only to 
nd themselves of responsibility) and magnifying his 
p^>nes»ions m the most refined and well bred way, with 
a hint or a word with all these advantages — to repeat — 
Victurojcn was, in fact, an eligible 0 >unt, Ho was 
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handsome, witty, sound in politics, his father still 
possessed the ancestral castle and the landS of the 
raarquisate Such a young fellow is sure of an admir- 
able reception in houses where there are marriageable 
daughters, fair but portionless partners at dances, and 
young married women who find that time hangs heavy 
on their hands So the world, smiling, beckoned him to 
the foremost benches in its booth , the seats reserved 
for marquises are stiU in the same place in Pans , and if 
the names are changed, the things are the same as ever 

In the most exclusive circle of society in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germam, Victurnien found the Chevalier’s double 
in the person of the Vidame de Pamiers The Vidame 
was a Chevalier de Valois raised to the tenth power, 
invested with all the prestige of wealth, enjoying all the 
advantages of high position The dear Vidame was a 
repositary for everybody’s secrets, and the gazette of the 
Faubourg besides , nevertheless, he was discreet, and, like 
other gazettes, only said things that might safely be 
published Again Victurnien listened to the Chevalier’s 
esoteric doctrines The Vidame told young d’Esgngnon, 
without mincing matters, to make conquests among 
women of quality, supplementing the advice with anec- 
dotes from his own experience The Vicomte de 
Pamiers, it seemed, had permitted himself much that it 
would serve no purpose to relate here ; so remote was 
It all from our modern manners, in which soul and 
passion play so large a part, that nobody would believe 
It But the excellent Vidame did more than this. 

‘ Dine with me at a tavern to-morrow,’ said he, by 
way of conclusion. ‘We will digest our dinner at the 
Opera, and afterwards I will take you to a house 
where several people have the greatest wish to meet 
you ’ 

The Vidame gave a delightful little dinner at the 
Rocker de Cancale , three guests only were asked to 
meet Victurnien— de Marsay, Rastignac, and Blondet 
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imtlc BJondet, the young Count^s fellow towmnixa, 
wafamaJoflettenon theoutflortjoftoaety towbicbhe 
had been introduced by a charm ing woman from the same 
prosonec. Thts was one of the Vic»mtc dc Troifville • 
daughters, now mamed to the Comte de Montcomet, 
one of those of Napoleons generals who went over to 
the Bourbons. The Vidame held that a dinner pAfty 
of mve thu su persons was beneath contempt In 
that case, according to him, there was an end ahke of 
cookery and conversatJoa, and a man could not sip his 
wine m a proper frame of mind 

I have not yet told you, my dear boy, where I mean 
to take you co-nighc, he said, caiking Victurmcn t hands 
and tapping on them * You arc going to see IvUle. dea 
Touches all the pretty women with any preteoaems to 
wic will be ac her house /* pr/ir I/lterature, art, 

poetry, any sort of genttu, 10 short, is held in great 
esteem there. It u one of our old-world hurtetu 
with a reneer of monarchical doctnne, the livery or this 
present age: 

^Ic IS sometimes ai tiresome and tedious there as a 
pairofnew boots, but there arc vromen with whom you 
cannot meet anywhere else, said dc Maruy 

‘ If all the poets who went there to rub up their muse 
were like our friend here, said BaiUgnac, tapping 
Blondct funiharly on the shoulder, we should have 
^mo fan But a plague of odes, and ballads, and 
drivelling medltJtionj, and novels with wide margins, 
pervades the sofiu and the atmosphere 

^1 don t dislike them, said de hlartay, ‘so long as 
they corrupt girls mindi^and don t spoil women 

‘ Geatlemcn- smiled Blondct, ‘ you arc encroaching 
on my field of literature. 

‘ You need not rtit-- You have robbed us of the most 
charming woman m the world, you lucky rogue we 
may be allowed to steal your less bnlliant ideas, cned 
RasQgnac. 
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‘ YeSj he is a lucky rascal,’ said the Vidame, and he 
twitched Blondet’s ear. ‘ But perhaps Victu^nien here 
will be luckier still this evening ’ 

‘ Already / ’ exclaimed de Marsay ‘ Why, he only 
came here a month ago , he has scarcely had time to 
shake the dust of his old manor house olF his feet, to 
wipe off the brine in which his aunt kept him preserved, 
he has only just set up a decent horse, a tilbury ^jn the 
latest style, a groom ’ 

‘No, no, not a groom,’ interrupted Rastignac, ‘he 
has some sort of an agricultural labourer that he brought 
with him “ from his place ” Buisson, who understands 
a livery as well as most, declared that the man was 
physically incapable of wearing a jacket ’ 

‘ I will tell you what, you ought to have modelled 
yourself on Beaudenord,’ the Vidame said seriously. 
‘ He has this advantage over all of you, my young 
friends, he has a genuine specimen of the Engbsh 
tiger ’ 

‘Just see, gentlemen, what the noblesse have come 
to in France I’ cried Victurnien. ‘For them the one 
important thing is to have a tiger, a thoroughbred, and 
baubles ’ 

‘ Bless me f ’ said Blondet. ‘ “ This gentleman’s good 
sense at times appals me ” Well, yes, young moralist, 
you nobles have come to that. You have not even left 
to you that lustre of lavish expenditure for which the 
dear Vidame was famous fifty years ago We revel on 
a second floor in the Rue Montorgueil. There are no 
more wars with the Cardinal, no Field of the Cloth of 
Gold You, Comte d’Esgrignon, in short, are supping 
in the company of one Blondet, younger son of a 
miserable provincial magistrate, with whom you would 
not shake hands down yonder ; and in ten years’ time 
you may sit beside him among peers of the realm 
Believe m yourself after that, if you can ’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Rastignac, ‘ we have passed from 
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icDon to thought, from brute force to force of mtcl 
lect, we •’C 

‘Let uj not talkof our rcvcr»c», protested tbcVidamcj 
‘I have made up my mind to die merrily If our fnend 
here hu not a tiger as ye^be comes of a race of lions, 
and can di^iense with one. 

‘ He cannot do without a tiger, said Blondct , ‘ be is 
too njjwly cQjne to town. 

‘ His elegance may be new as yet, returned dc 
Marsay, ‘but we are adopting it He is wordirof us, 
he understands his age, be has brains, be is nobly born 
and gently bred ( we are going to like bim, and serve 
him, and push him 

‘ Whither ? inouircd Blondet 

‘ Inouisiove soul I said Rasognac. 

‘With whom will he take up to>nigbt ^ de Manay 


‘ With a whole seraglio, said the Vidamc. 

‘ Plague take it I What can wc have done that the 
dear Vidame is puni hing us by keeping hu word to the 
mfanta ? 1 should bo pitublc indc^ if I did not know 

her 


‘And I was once a coxcomb even as he, said the 
Vidame, mdicatmg dc Marsay 

The conversation continu^ pitched in the same key, 
charmingly scandalov*, and agreeably corrupt. The 
dinner went off very pleasantly Rastignac and de 
Marsay went to the Opera with the Vidame and 
Victurnicn, with a view to following them afterwards 
to Mile, dcs Touches salon. And thither, accordingly, 
this pur of rakes betook thcmiclvea, calculating that by 
that tune the tragedy would have been read ; Tor of all 
things to be taken between eleven and twelve o clock at 
night, a tragedy in their opiruon was the most unwholc 
some. They went to keep a watch on Victumicn and 
to embarrass hun, a piece of schoolboy’s mischief cm 
bittercd by a jealous dandyH spite. But Victumicn was 
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gifted with that page’s effrontery which is a great help 
to ease of manner , and Rastignac, watching (him as he 
made his entrance, was surprised to see how quickly he 
caught the tone of the moment 

‘ That young d’Esgrignon will go far, will he not ? ’ 
he said, addressmg his companion 

^ That IS as may be,’ returned de Marsay, ‘ but he is 
in a fair way ’ ^ ^ 

The Vidame introduced his young friend to one of the 
most amiable and frivolous duchesses of the day, a lady 
whose adventures caused an explosion five years later. 
Just then, however, she was in the full blaze of her 
glory , she had been suspected, it is true, of equivocal 
conduct , but suspicion, while it is still suspicion and 
not proof, marks a woman out with the kind of dis- 
tinction which slander gives to a man Nonentities are 
never slandered , they chafe because they are left in peace 
This woman was, in fact, the Duchesse de Maufngneuse, 
a daughter of the d’Uxelles , her father-in-law was still 
alive , she was not to be the Pnncesse de Cadignan for 
some years to come A friend of the Duchesse de 
Langeais and the Vicomtesse de Beauseant, two glories 
departed, she was likewise intimate with the Marquise 
d’Espard, with whom she disputed her fragile sovereignty 
as queen of fashion Great relations lent her counten- 
ance for a long while, but the Duchesse de Maufngneuse 
was one of those women who, in some way, nobody 
knows how, or why, or where, will spend the rents of all 
the lands of earth, and of the moon likewise, if they were 
not out of reach. The general outline of her character 
was scarcely known as yet , de Marsay, and de Marsay 
only, really had read her That redoubtable dandy now 
watched the Vidame de Pamier’s introduction of his 
young friend to that lovely woman, and bent over to say 
in Rastignac’s ear 

‘ My dear fellow, he will go up whizz f like a rocket. 
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and come down bkc a ttjcky* an atroaously vul^ iay 
inewhicll wai remarkably Infilled 

The Ducheoe de Maufngceute had lost her heart to 
Victumicn after first her mind to a senous study 

of him. Any lover v^o should have caught the abuice 
by which she expr^^s^ her gratitude to the Vidome 
might well have been jealous of such friendship 
Womgn ore bke horses let loose on a steppe when they 
feel, u the Duchess ftlt with the Vidamc de Pamiers, 
that the ground ts safe j at such momenta they are 
themselves ; perhsps it pleases them to give, as it were, 
samples of their tenderness In intimacy in this way 
It was a guarded glance, nothing was lost between eye 
and eye { there was no poiubihty of refieetton m any 
mirror Nobody intercepted It. 

<Sbe bow she bas prepared herself Rastignac said, 
turning to de Marsay ‘What a virgmai toilette 
what swan ■ grace in chat snow white throat of hers I 
How white her gown is, and she is wearing a sash Like 
a little girl she looks round like a madonna mnolate. 
Who would think that you had passed that way i 

‘The very reason why ibe looxi as she does,’ returned 
de Marsay, with a tnumpbant air 

The two young men exchanged a snulc. Mme. de 
Maufngnense saw the smile ana guessed at thar con- 
Tersauonp and gave the pair a brcadside of her eyes, an 
art icauircd by Frenchwomen since the Peace, when 
EneUtbwomcn imported it into this country, together 
with the shape of their sUrcr plate, their hones and 
harness, and the piles of insular icc which loipart a re 
fteshiog coolness to the atmosphere of any room in 
which s certain number of Bntish females arc gathered 
twether The young men grew senous as a couple 
of clerks at the end of a ho mel y from hcadquarten 
before the receipt of an expected bonus. 

The Duchess when she lost her heart to Victumicn 
had made up her mind to play the part of romantic 
p 
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Innocence, a role much understudied subsequently by 
other women, for the misfortune of modefn youth. 
Her Grace of Maufrigneuse had just come out as an 
angel at a moment’s notice, precisely as she meant to 
turn to literature and science somewhere about her 
forcieth ye*ar instead of caking to devotion. She made a 
point of being like nobody else Her parts, her dresses, 
her caps, opinions, toilettes, and manner of acting were 
all entirely new and original. Soon after her marriage, 
when she was scarcely more than a girl, she had played 
the part of a knowing and almost depraved woman , she 
ventured on risky repartees with shallow people, and 
betrayed her ignorance to those who knew better. As 
the date of that marriage made it impossible to 
abitract one little year from her age without the 
knowledge of Time, .ind as Her Grace had reached her 
twv,nt)-si\th year, she had taken it into her head to be 
immaculue She scarcely seemed to belong to earth , 
siie shook out lier wide sleeves .is if they had been wings 
Her eyea fled to heaven at too warm a glance, or word, 
or thought 

There is a madonna painted by Piola, the great 
Genoese painter, who bade fair to bring out a second 
edition of Rafiel till his career was cut short by 
jv.alousy and murder , his m idonn i, however, you may 
dimly discern through a pane of glass in a little street in 
Genoa 

A more chistc-eyed madonn i than Piola’s does 
not c\ist , but compared with Mme, de iVIaufrigneiise, 
that heavenly creature was a Messalma Women 
wuiidcrcd imong tliemselves how such a giddy young 
uung had been trmsformed by a change of dress into 
the far veiled seraph who seemed (to use an expression 
now in logue) to have, i soul as white as new fallen 
slut \ oil me highest \lpinc crcsts How had she sol.ed 
in sucli short space the Jcsuittcil proolem how to div- 
piiy a bosom .vhite’rtlua her soul by hiding it m gauze ? 
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How could she look so ethereal while her eja drooped 
to murdcAsusly ? Those almost wanton ^Ujiccs teemed 
to give promueof untold languorous dehgbt, while by 
an ascetics tieh of aspirauon after a better life the 
mouth appeared to add that none of those promises 
would be fulfilled^ Ingenuous )ouths (for there were a 
few to be found in the Guards of that day) pnvatel^ 
wondered whether, in the most intimate moments, it 
were possible to speak familiarly to this White Lad}, 
this s^ry vapour tliddcn down from the Milky Way 
This system, which answered completely for some 
years at a stretch, was turned to good account by 
women of fashion, whose breasts were nned with a stout 
philosophy, for they could cloak no inconsiderable 
aocaonj with these httle airs from the saensty Not 
one of the celestial creatures but was quite well aware 
of the possibilities of less ethereal love which lay m the 
longing of every weU>condiQoned male to recml such 
bemp to eartlL It was a fashion which permitted them 
to abide in a semi religious, semi Ossianic empyrean 
they could, and did, ignore all the practical details of 
daily life, a short and easy method of disposing of many 
questions. De Marsay, foresceuig the future develop- 
ments of the system, added a last word, for he taw that 
Rasumac was jealous of Viciurnicn 

‘My boy, said be, ‘ stay as you are Our Nuongen 
will make your fortune, whereas the Duchess would 
ruin you She is too expensive. 

Rjadgusc allowed de Mamy to go without asking 
further quesdons. He knew Paris. He knew that the 
most renned and noble and disinterested of women — a 
woman who cannot be induced to accept anything but 
a bouquet — can be as dangerous an acquaintance tor a 
young man as any opera gfrl of former days. As a 
matter of &ct, the opera girl is an almost mythical 
bang As things are now at the theatres, dancers and 
actresses arc about as amusing as a declaration of the 
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and onielgned rapttire which pleated the Duchess j for 
women ate no more to he deemred by the comediea 
which men play than by their own Mme. de Mauhi 
raeute calculated, not without dismay, that the young 
Count t infatuation was lihely to hold good for six whole 
months of disintereitcd love. She looked so lovely in 
this dove I mood, quenching the light m her eyes by the 
golden fringe of chcir lashes, that when the Marquise 
dEtpard bade her friend good^night, she whispered. 
‘ GoodJ very good, dear I And with those fiircwcll 
words, the fur Marquite left her rival to make the tour 
of the modem Pgys du Tindrt which, by the way, is 
not so absurd a conception aa tome appear to think 
New maps of the country arc engraved for each genera 
non and if the nsmrt of the rontes are diFerent, they 
sdll lead to the came capital aty 

In the course of an hour's tite^ on a comer 
sofri, under the eyes of the world, the Duchets brought 
young dEs^gnon as fsr as Sapio s Generosity, the 
Derodon of Amadit, and Chivalrous Self abnegation 
(for the Middle Ages were just coming Into fashion, 
with thdr daggers, machicwtioos, hauberks, chain- 
nuil, peaked uocs, and romantic painted card board 
propemes) She had an admirable turn, moreover, for 
leavmg thinn unsaid, for leaving ideas m a discreet, 
seeming cardess way, to work their way down, one by 
one, into Victumicn s heart, like needles into a cushion 
She po*^tcd a marrclloui skill m reticence j she was 
charming m hypocniy, lavish of subtle promises, which 
revived hope and then melted away like ice in the sun 
if you looked at them closely, and most treacherous in 
the desire which she felt and Inspired At the close of 
this charmm^ encounter she produced the running 
fioosc of an invitation to call, and flung it over him 
with a dainty demureness which the printed page can 
never set forth 

*Tou will forget me, she said ^ You will find so 
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many women eager to pay court to you instead of 
enlightening you. . But you will come bick to me 
undeceived. Are you coming to me first ? . . No 
As you will For my own part, I tell you frankly that 
your visits will be a great pleasure to me People of 
soul are so rare, and I think that you are one of them 
Come, good-bye , people will begin to talk about us 
if we talk together any longer ’ . t, 

She made good her words and took flight Victurnien 
went soon afterwards, but not before others had guessed 
his ecstatic condition , his face wore the expression 
peculiar to happy men, something between an Inquisi- 
tor’s calm discretion and the self-contained beatitude 
of a devotee, fresh from the confessional and absolu- 
tion. 

‘ Mme de Maufrigneuse went pretty briskly to the 
point this evening,’ said the Duchesse de Grandheu, 
when only half-a-dozen persons were left in Mile, des 
Touches’ little drawing-room to wit, des Lupeaulx, 
a Master of Requests, who at that time stood very well 
at court, Vandenesse, the Vicomtesse de Grandheu, 
Canahs, and Mme de Serizy 

‘ D’Esgrignon and Maufrigneuse are two names that 
are sure to cling together,’ said Mme de Senzy, who 
aspired to epigram. 

‘For some days past she has been out at grass on 
Platonism,’ said des Lupeaulx 

‘She will ruin that poor innocent,’ added Charles de 
Vandenesse. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ asked Mile des Touches 
‘Oh, morally and financially, beyond all doubt,’ said 
the Vicomtesse, rising. 

The cruel words were cruelly true for young 
d’Esgngnon. 

Next morning he wrote to his aunt descnbing his 
introduction into the high world of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germam in bnght colours flung by the prism of love, 
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exp lain ing the reception which met him everywhere m 
a way vAich gratified hit fiithert fiimily pnde The 
Marquis would have the whole long letter read to him 
twice he rubbed bu hands when he heard of the 
Vidame dcs Pamiers dinner — the Vidame \vas an old 
acquaintance — and of the subsequent introduction to the 
Duchess but at Blondett name he lost himself in 
conjcf cures What could the younger son of a judge, 
a public prosecutor during the Rcv^ution, have bc^ 
doing there ? 

There was joy that evening among the Collection of 
Antiquities. They talked over the young Counts 
success So discreet were they with regard to Mme. 
de Maufngneuse, that the one man who heard the 
secret was the Chevaher There was no financml post 
script at the end of the letter, no unpleasant concluding 
reference to the sinews of war, which every young man 
makes in such a case Mile. Annande showed it to 
Chesnel Chesnel was pleased and raised not a single 
objection It was clear, as the Marquis and the Cheva- 
lier agreed, that a young man m favour with the 
Docheise de Maufngneuse would shortly be a hero at 
court, where In the old days women were all powerful 
The Count bad not made a bad choice The dowagers 
told over all the gallant adventufcs of the Maufngneuses 
from Louis xiii to Louis zvi. — they spared to inquire 
into precedmg rcigni — and when all was done they 
were enchanted Mme. de Maufngneuse was much 
praised for interesting herself m Victumicn Any 
wnter of plays In search of a piece of pure comedy 
would have round it well worth hii while to listen to 
the Antiquities m conclave. 

Victumien received charming letters from his father 
and aimt, and also from the Chevalier That gentleman 
recalled himielf to the Vidame a memory He had been 
at Spa with M de Pamiers m 1778, after a certain 
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journey made by a celebrated Hungarian princess 
And Chesnel also wrote The fond flattery*to which 
the unhappy boy was only too well accustomed shone 
out of every page , and Mile Armande seemed to share 
half of Mme de Maufrigneuse’s happiness. 

Thus happy in the approval of his family, the young 
Count made a spirited beginning in the perilous and 
costly ways of dandyism He had live hcvrses hs was 
moderate de Marsay had fourteen ^ He returned the 
Vidame’s hospitality, even including Blondet <n the 
invitation, as well as de Marsay and Rastignac. The 
dinner cost five hundred francs, and the noble provincial 
was feted on the same scale Victurnien played a good 
deal, and, for his misfortune, at the fashionable game of 
whist 

He laid out his days in busy idleness. Every day 
between twelve and three o’clock he was with the 
Duchess , afterwards he went to meet her in the Bois de 
Boulogne and ride beside her carriage Sometimes the 
charming couple rode together, but this was early in 
fine summer mornings. Society, balls, the theatre, and 
gaiety filled the Count’s evening hours Everywhere 
Victurnien made a brilliant figure, everywhere he 
flung the pearls of his wit broadcast He gave his 
opinion on men, affairs, and events in profound sayings ; 
he would have put you in mind of a fruit-tree putting 
forth all Its strength in blossom. He was leading an 
enervating life, wasteful of money, and even yet more 
wasteful, it may be, of a man’s soul , in that life the 
fairest talents are buried out of sight, the most incorrup- 
tible honesty perishes, the best-tempered springs of will 
are slackened. 

The Duchess, so white and fragile and angel-like, 
felt attracted to the dissipations of bachelor life , she 
enjoyed first nights, she liked anything amusing, any- 
thing improvised Bohemian restaurants lay outside 
her experience ; so d’Esgrignon got up a charming 
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little party at the Ruher dr Cojualt for her benefit, 
asked aJlitnc amiable icampt whom she cultivated and 
sermonised, and there was a \*asc amount of merriment, 
Wit, and gaiety, and a corresponding bill to pay That 
supper party led to others. And through it all Vic 
turnicn worshipped her as an angel \lme dc iMau 
fngneuse for him was still an angel, untouched by any 
taint^f earth } an angel at the Varictes, where she sat 
out the half-obscene, vulgar farces, which made her 
laugh f an angel through the cross-fire of highi) 
flavoured ^tsond scandalous anecdotes, which enlivened 
a stolen frolic \ a languishing angel m the latticed box 
at the Vaudeville { an angel while she cntiased the 
postures of opera dancers with the cxpcncnce of an 
elderly habitue of U (an dt ia rtmr \ an angel at the 
Pone Saint Martin, at the little boulevard theatres, at 
the masked balls, which she enjoyed like any schoolboy 
She was an angel who asked him for the love that lives 
by self abnegation and heroism and self sacHfice an 
angel who would have her lover bve like an Lnglisb 
lord, with an Income of a million francs D Esgrignon 
once exchanged a hone because the animal s coat did 
not sansfy her notions At play she was an angel, and 
certainly no bourgcoisc that ever lived could have bidden 
d Eigngnon ‘Stake for me I in such an angelic way 
She was so divinely reckless in her folly, that a man 
might well have sold his soul to the devil lest this angel 
should lose her taste for earthly pleasures. 

The fint vnntcr went by The Count had drawn on 
M, Cardot for the trifling sum of thirty thousand francs 
over and above Chcsncls remittance As Cardot very 
carefully refrained from using his right of remonstrance. 
Victurmcn now learned for the first nmc that be had 
overdrawn bis iccount. He was the more offended by 
an extremely polite refusal to make any further advance, 
since It to happened that be had just lost six thousand 
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francs at play at the club, and he could not very well 
show himself there until they were paid. e 

After growing indignant with Maitre Cardot, who 
had trusted him with thirty thousand francs (Cardot had 
written to Chcsnel, but to the fair Duchess’s favourite 
he made the most of his so-called confidence m him), 
after all this, d’Esgrignon was obliged to ask the 
lawyer to tell him how to set about raising, the money, 
since debts of honour were in question 

‘ Draw bills on your father’s banker, and take them to 
his correspondent , he, no doubt, will discount them for 
you. Then write to your family, and tell them to 
remit the amount to the banker ’ 

An inner voice seemed to suggest du Croisier’s 
name in this predicament He had seen du Croisier on 
his knees to the aristocracy, and of the man’s real dis- 
position he was entirely ignorant. So to du Croisier he 
wrote a very offhand letter, informing him that he had 
drawn a bill of exchange on him for ten thousand 
francs, adding that the amount would be repaid on 
receipt of the letter either by M Chesnel or by Mile 
Armande d’Esgngnon Then he indited two touching 
epistles one to Chesnel, another to his aunt In the 
matter of going headlong to rum, a young man often 
shows singular ingenuity and ability, and fortune 
favours him In the morning Victurnien happened 
on the name of the Pans bankers in correspondence 
with du Croisier, and de Marsay furnished him with 
the Kellers’ address. De Marsay knew everything in 
Pans The Kellers took the bill and gave him the 
sum without a word, after deducting the discount. The 
balance of the account was in du Croisier’s favour. 

But the gaming debt was as nothing in comparison 
with the state of things at home Invoices showered m 
upon Victurnien 

‘I say > Do you trouble yourself about that sort of 
thing ? ’ Rastignac said, laughing ' Are you putting 
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them in order, my dear boy i I did not think you were 
io buunns like.* 

* My dear fellow, it u quite nme I thoucht about it 
there are twenty odd thousand francs iberc^ 

De iVIamy, coming in to look up d Etgnenon fora 
ttecple>chase, product a dainty little pocket Dock took 
out twenty thomand francs, and bandra them to him. 

‘I; IS tncbcst W4) of keeping the tnon^ safe,* said 
he ‘I am twice enchanted toluve won it yesterday 
from my honoured father, Alilord Dudley * 

Such French grace completely fasonat^ d Esgrignon ; 
he took It /or fncn^thipt and as to the money, punc 
tualJy forgot to pay his debts with it, and spent it on hit 
pleasures The &ct was that de Manay was looking on 
with an uiupeakabte pleasure while young d Esgngnon 
*got out ot hit depth,' in dandy t idiom) it pleased 
de Maruy m ail sorts of fondling ways to lay an arm on 
the lad I shoulder) by and by be should fed its weight, 
and dloppear the sooner For de Marsay was jealous ( 
the Duchess flaunted her love aflair j she was not at 
home to other visitors when d Esgngnon was with her 
And besides, dc Maruy was one of those savage 
humourists who delight in mischief as Turkish women 
in the bath So, when ho had earned ofl^ the prize, and 
bets were settled at the tavern where they breakfasted, 
and a bottle or two of good wine had appeared, de 
Mamy turned to d Esgngnon with a laugh — 

‘ Those bills that you arc worrying over arc not yours, 
I am sure.* 

‘ Eh I if they weren’t, why should be worry himself? 
asked Rastignac. 

* And whose should they be ? * d Esgngnon Inquired. 

‘Then you do not know the Ducbcii*i position?’ 
queried de hiaruy, as ho sprang mto the saddle. 

‘ No, said d Esgngnon, his cunoaty aroused 

‘Well dear felJow^tls like tbu, returned dc Marsay — 
‘thirty thouund franca to Victonnc, eighteen thousand 
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francs to Houbigaut, lesser amounts to Herbault, 
Nattier, Nourtier, and those Latour people, altogether 
a hundred thousand francs ’ 

^ An angel * ’ cried d’Esgrignon, with eyes uplifted to 
heaven. 

‘This IS the bill for her wings,’ Rastignac cried face- 
tiously. 

‘She owes all that, my dear boy,’ continued de 
Marsay, ‘ precisely because she is an angel But we 
have all seen angels in this position,’ he added, gkncing 
at Rastignac , ‘ there is this about women that is 
sublime, they understand nothing of money , they do 
not meddle with it, it is no affair of theirs , they are 
invited guests at the “ banquet of life,” as some 
poet or other said that came to an end in the work- 
house ’ 

‘ How do you know this when I do not ^ ’ d’Esgrignon 
artlessly returned 

‘ You are sure to be the last to know it, just as she 
IS sure to be the last to hear that you are in debt.’ 

‘ I thought she had a hundred thousand livres a year,’ 
said d’Esgrignon 

‘ Her husband,’ replied de Marsay, ‘lives apart from 
her He stays with his regiment and practises economy, 
for he haSvOne or two little debts of his own as well, has 
- our dear Duke Where do you come from ^ Just 
learn to do as we do and keep our friends’ accounts for 
them Mile. Diane (I fell in love with her for the 
name’s sake). Mile. Diane d’Uxelles brought her hus- 
band sixty thousand livres of income , for the last eight 
years she has lived as if she had two hundred thousand. 
It IS perfectly plain that at this moment her lands are 
mortgaged up to their full value ; some fine morning 
the crash must come, and the angel will be put to flight 
by must it be said ? by sheriff’s oflicers that have the 
effrontery to lay hands on an angel just as they might 
take hold of one of us.’ 
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‘ Poor angel J * 

*Ix>rd>l it costs a great deal to dwell in a Parisun 
heaven } you must wmten your wings and your com 
plexion every morning,* said Rastignac 

Now as the thought of confessing his debts to his 
beloved Diane had passed through dTsgn^non s mind, 
something hke a shudder ran trough him uhen he 
remejnberedthat he still owed sixty thousand francs, to 
say nothing of bills to come for another ten thousand 
He went hack melancholy enough His fnends re 
marked his iil*djsguised preoccupation, and spoke of it 
among themselves at dinner 

* Young d’Esgrignon u getting out of bis depth. He 
is not up to Pans. He wUI blow bis brains out A 
httle fool 1 and so on and so on 

D Esengnon, however, promptly took comfort His 
servant Drought him two letters. The first was from 
Cheinel A letter from Cbesnel smacked of the stale 
grumbliog futhfulness of honesty and lu consecrated 
formulas. With ill respect be put u aside till the even 
ing. But the second letter ho read with unspeakable 
pleasure. In Ciceronian phrases, du Cromer grovelled 
before him, like a Sganareue before a G^ntc, begging 
the young Count in future to spare him the affront of 
first depositing the amount of me bills which be should 
condescend to draw The concluding phrase teemed 
meant to convey the idea that here was an open cash- 
box full of com at the service of the noble d Esgngnon 
family So strong was the impression that Vicnirnicn, 
like Seanarelle or Mascarillc in the play, like everybody 
else \^o feels a twinge of conscience at his finger dps, 
made an Involuntary gesture. 

Now that ho was sure of unlimited credit with the 
Kellers, he opened Chesncls letter gaily He had 
expect^ four full pages, full of cxpostuhidon to the 
bnm he glanced down the sheet for the fiamiUaf words 
‘prudence, ‘honour, ‘determination to do right, and 
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the like, and saw something else instead which made 
his head swim. * 

Monsieur le Comte, Of all my fortime I have 
now but two hundred thousand francs left I beg of 
you not to exceed that amount, if you should do one of 
the most devoted servants of your family the honour of 
taking It. I present my respects to you. Chesni l 

‘ He is one of Plutarch’s men,’ Victurnien said te him- 
self, as he tossed the letter on the table He felt 
chagrined , such magnanimity made him feel very 
small 

‘ There * one must reform,’ he thought , and instead 
of going to a restaurant and spending fifty or sixty 
francs over his dinner, he retrenched by dining with the 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, and told her about the letter 
‘ I should like to see that man,’ she said, letting her 
eyes shine like two fixed stars 
‘ What would you do ^ ’ 

‘ Why, he should manage my affairs for me ’ 

Diane de Maufrigneuse was divinely dressed , she 
meant her toilet to do honour to Victurnien The 
levity with which she treated his affairs or, more 
properly speakmg, his debts fascinated him 

The charming pair went to the Italiens Never had 
that beautiful and enchanting woman looked more 
seraphic, more ethereal Nobody in the house could 
have believed that she had debts which reached the sum- 
total mentioned by de Marsay that very morning No 
single one of the cares of earth had touched that sub- 
lime forehead of hers, full of woman’s pride of the 
highest kind In her, a pensive air seemed to be some 
gleam of an earthly love, nobly extinguished. The 
men for the most part were wagering that Victurnien, 
with his handsome figure, laid her under contribution , 
while the women, sure of their rival’s subterfuge, 
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adoured her as Michel Angelo admired Raiael, la ptii$ 
Vlctumton loTcd Dune, according to one of these 
ladies, for the sake of her hair-^c bad the most 
beautiful bur hair in France, another maintained that 
Dianes pallor was her pnoapal merit, for she was not 
really well shaped, her dress made the most of her 
figure} yet others thought that Victumien lored her 
for hey fiMC, her one gooa pomt, for she had a fiat figure 
But (and this bnngs the present-day manner of nins 
before you In an astonishing manner^ whereas all the 
men said that the Duchess was subsidising Victumien s 
splendour, the women, on the other hand, gave people 
to understand that it was Victumien who paid for the 
angel s wings, as Rasngnac said 

As they drore back again, Victumien had it on the 
tip of his tongue a score of ames to open this chapter, 
for the Duchess’s debts weighed more heavily upon his 
muid than bis own ; and a score of umes his purpose 
died away before the atticude of the divine creature 
beside hiou He could see her by the light of the carnage 
lamps t she was bewitching m the love-languor which 
always seemed to be extorted W the violence of pasdon 
from her madonnas punty The Duchess did not fall 
into the mistake of talking of her nrtue, of her angel s 
estate, as pronnual women, her imitators, do. She was 
fisr too clever She made him for whom she made such 
great ucnfices, think these things for him elf At the 
end of SIX months she could make him feel that a barm 
less kiss on her hand was a deadly sui} the contnved 
that every grace should be extorted from her, and this 
with such consTimmatc art, that it was impossible not to 
fed that she was more an aogd than ever when she 
yielded 

None but Paniian women arc dever enough always 
to give a new charm to the moon, to romanticise the 
stars, to roll in the same sack of charcoal and emerge 
each Qmc whiter than ever Thb is the highest refine 
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ment of intellectual and Parisian civilisation Women 
beyond the Rhine or the English Channel believe non- 
sense of this sort ivhen they utter it , while your 
Parisienne makes her lover believe that she is an angel, 
the better to add to his bliss by flattering his vanity on 
both sides temporal and spiritual Certain persons, 
detractors of the Duchess, maintain that she was the 
first dupe of her own white magic A wicked sljnder. 
The Duchess believed m nothing but herself 

By the end of the year 1823 the Kellers had supplied 
Victurnien with two hundred thousand francs, and 
neither Chesnel nor Mile Armande knew anything 
about It He had had, besides, two thousand crowns 
from Chesnel at one time and another, the better to 
hide the sources on which he was drawing He wrote 
lying letters to his poor father and aunt, who lived on, 
happy and deceived, like most happy people under the 
sun. The insidious current of life in Pans was bringing 
a dreadful catastrophe upon the great and noble house , 
and only one person was in the secret of it This was 
du Croisier He rubbed his hands gleefully as he 
went past in the dark and looked in at the Antiquities 
He had good hope of attaining his ends , and his 
ends were not, as heretofore, the simple ruin of the 
d’Esgrignons, but the dishonour of their house. He 
felt instinctively at such times that his revenge was at 
hand , he scented it in the wind ^ He had been sure of 
It indeed from the day when he discovered that the 
young Count’s burden of debt was growing too heavy 
for the boy to bear 

Du Croisier s first step was to rid himself of his most 
hated enemy, the venerable Chesnel The good old 
man lived in the Rue du Bercail, in a house with a 
steep-pitched roof There was a little paved courtyard 
in front, where the rose-bushes grew and clambered up 
to the windows of the upper story Behind lay a little 
country garden, with its box-edged borders, shut in by 


I 
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damp, gloomy looting walls. The pnm, grey painted 
street dw, with its wictet opening and bell attached, 
announced quite as plainly as the official scutcheon that 
‘a notary lives here. 

It was half past fivco clock in the afteniooo,at which 
hour the old man usually sat diganng his dinner He 
had drawn his black leather-covered armchair before tbc 
hre, aj)d put on his armour, a painted pasteboard con 
tnrance shaped like a top boor, which protected his 
stockinged legs from the beat of the fire lor it was one 
of the good nun s habits to sit for a while after dinner 
with his feet on the dogs and to sdr up the glowing 
coals. He always ate too much 1 be was fond of good 
Imng Alas I if it had not been for that little failing, 
would he not have been more perfect than It Is per 
nutted CO mortal nun to be? Cbesnel had finished 
bis cup of coffire. Hu old housekeeper had just taken 
away the tray which had been used for this purpose for 
the last twenty years. He wot waning for bis clerks to 
go before he himself went out for his game at cards, and 
meanwhile he was thinking — no need to ask of whom 
or what. A day seldom passed but be asked himself, 
‘Where 11 A/? What is ^ doing ? He thought that 
the Count was in Italy with the fair Duchcee de 
Maufngncusc 

When every franc of a man s fortune has come to him, 
not by inheritance, but through his own earning and 
uving, It u one of his sweetest pleasures to look back 
upon the pains that have gone to the making of it, and 
then to plan out a future tor hii crowns Tnu it is to 
conjunte the verb ‘ to enjoy m every tense. And 
the old lawyer, whose affections were all bound up In a 
single attachment, was tbmking that aQ the carefully 
chosen, wcU-tilled land which be had pinched and scraped 
to buy would one day go to round out the d Eigngnon 
estates, and the thought doubled hii pleasure. His 
pride swelled as he sat at hu ease In the old armchair 
Q, 
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and the building of glowing coals, which he raised with 
the tongs, sometimes seemed to him to be the-old noble 
house built up agaui, thanks to his care. He pictured 
the young Count’s prosperity, and told himself that he 
had done well to live for such an aim Chesnel was not 
lacking in intelligence ; sheer goodness was not the sole 
source of his great devotion , he had a pride of his own , 
he was like the nobles who used to rebuild a pilkir in a 
cathedral to inscribe their name upon it , he meant his 
name to be remembered by the great house which he 
had restored Future generations of d’Esgrignons should 
speak of old Chesnel Just at this point his old house- 
keeper came in with signs of extreme alarm in her 
countenance 

‘Is the house on fire, Brigitte ’ 

‘Something of the sort,’ said she ‘Here is M du 
Croisier wanting to speak to you ’ 

‘ M du Croisier,’ repeated the old lawyer A stab of 
cold misgiving gave him so sharp a pang at the heart 
that he dropped the tongs ‘ M du Croisier here I ’ 
thought he, ‘ our chief enemy I ’ 

Du Croisier came in at that moment, like a cat that 
scents milk m a dairy He made a bow, seated himself 
quietly m the easy-chair which the lawyer brought for- 
ward, and produced a bill for two hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand francs, principal and interest, the total 
amount of sums advanced to M Victurnien in bills of 
exchange drawn upon du Croisier, and duly honoured by 
him Of these, he now demanded immediate repayment, 
with a threat of proceeding to extremities with the 
heir-presumptive of the house Chesnel turned the 
unlucky letters over one by one, and asked the enemy to 
keep the secret This he engaged to do if he were paid 
within forty-eight hours He was pressed for money ; 
he had obliged various manufacturers, and there followed 
a series of the financial fictions by which neither notaries 
nor borrowers are deceived Chesnel’s eyes were dim , 
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he could scarcely keep back the tears There was bat 
one way of raising the monc) { be must mortgage his 
own lands up to tnar full value. But when du Croiuer 
learned the difficulty m the way of repayment, he forgot 
chat he was hard pressed) he no longer wanted ready 
money, and suddenly came out with a proposal to buy 
the old lawyer’s property The talc was completed 
withip two days. Poor Chesne) could not bear the 
thought of the son of the house undergoing a hve years 
impnsQnment for debt So in a few days time nothing 
remained to him but his practice, the sums that were 
due to him, and the house (a which be lived Chesncl, 
stnpped of all his londi, paced to and fro in bU private 
office, panelled with dark oak, his eyes fixed on the 
bevelled edges of the chestnut cross-bcamsof the ceiling, 
or on the trelbsed vines in the garden outside He was 
not thinking of his farms now, nor of Le Jord, bit dear 
house in the country ) not be 
‘Whit will become of him? He ought to come 
back { they mutt marry him to tome nch heiress, he 
said CO himself and bu eyes were dim, bis head heavy 
How CO approach MUc. Armande, and in what wc^ 
to break the news Co her, he did not know The man 


who bad just paid the debts of the iwily quaked at the 
thought of confessing these tfainn. He went from the 
Rue du Bercail to Hdtcl d’Esgngnon with pulses 
throbbing like some girl $ heart when she leaves her 
father’s roof by stealth, nor to return again till the la a 
mother and her heart is broken 


Mile. Arnundc had just received a charming letter, 
charming in its hypocrisy Her nephew was the luppleit 
roan under the son He had been to the baths, he had 
been travelling in Italy with Mmc. do Miufrigncusc, 
and now tent hit journal to bia aunt Every sentence 
was instiDct with love. There were enchanting desenp- 
tions of Venice, and fasemadng appreaationi of the 
great works of Venetian art) there were most wonder 
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ful pages full of the Duomo at Milan, and again of 
Florence ; he described the Apennines, and how they 
diifered from the Alps, and how m some village like 
Chiavari happiness lay all around you, ready made 

The poor aunt was under the spell She saw the far- 
off country of love, she saw, hovering above the land, 
the angel whose tenderness gave to all that beauty a 
burning glow She was drinking in the letter al^ long 
draughts, how should it have been otherwise The girl 
who had put love from her was now a woman mpcned 
by repressed and pent-up passion, by all the longings 
continually and gladly offered up as a sacrifice on the 
altar of the hearth Mile. Armande was not like 
the Duchess. She did not look like an angel, She 
was rather like the little, straight, slim and slender, 
ivory-tinted statues, which those wonderful sculptors, 
the builders of cathedrals, placed here and there about 
the buildings Wild plants sometimes find a hold in 
' the damp niches, and weave a crown of beautiful 
bluebell flowers about the carved stone At this 
moment the blue buds were unfolding in the fair saint’s 
eyes Mile Armande loved the charming couple as if 
they stood apart from real life , she saw nothing wrong 
in a married woman’s love for Victurnien, any other 
woman she would have judged harshly , but in this case, 
not to have loved her nephew would have been the un- 
pardonable sin Aunts, mothers, and sisters have a code 
of their own for nephews and sons and brothers 

Mile Armande was in Venice, she saw the lines of 
fairy palaces that stand on either side of the Grand 
Canal , she was sitting in Victurmen’s gondola , he was 
telling her what happmess it had been to feel that the 
Duchess’s beautiful hand lay in his own, to know that 
she loved him as they floated together on the breast of 
the amorous Queen of Italian seas But even in that 
moment of bliss, such as angels know, some one appeared 
m the garden walk It was Chesnel • Alas • the sound 
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of bts tread on the gravel might have been the sound of 
the undiT running from Deaths hour glass to be trodden 
onder his unshod feet. The sound, the sight of a 
dreadful hopelessness m Chesnel s ficc, gave her that 
painful shocc which foUawt a sudden recall of the senses 
when the soul has tent them forth into the world of 
drrsin* 

^ What IS It 1 ’ she cried, as if some stab bad pierced 
to her heart. 

‘Alfulostl said ChancL ‘M Ic Comte will bring 
dishonour upon the house if we do not set it m order * 
He held out the bills, and described the agony of the 
last few da^ in a few simple but vigorous and touching 
words. 

* He II decaying us ( The miserable boy ! cned 
Mile. Armande, her beast swelling os the blood surged 
back to it in heavy throbs. 

* Let US both say mfa evlpaf mademoiselle, the old 
lawyer said stoutly j ^ we have always alloH ed bim to have 
his own way he needed stem guidance he could not 
have It from you with your mcxpcncncc of life nor 
from me, for ho would not listen to me. He has had 
no mother 

‘Fate sometimes deals ternhly with a noble house in 
dc^, said Mile. Armande, with tears in her eyes. 

The Marquis came up as she spoke. He had been 
walking up and down the garden wbflc he read the letter 
sent by his son after his return Victurmen gave his 
lunerary from an aristocrats point of view telling how 
he had been welcomed bytho greatest Italian funuics of 
Genoa, Tunn, Milan, Rorcncc, Venice. Rome, and 
Naples. This flattering reception he oweo to hts name, 
he said, and partlv, pcrhapi, to the Duchess as well In 
short, he had made nu appearance magnificently, and os 
befitted a d Esgngnon, 

‘ Have you been at your old tncks, Chesnel ? asked 
the Marquis. 
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Mile Armande made Chesnel an eager sign, dreadful 
to see They understood each other The po*br father, 
the flower of feudal honour, must die with all his illusions. 
A compact of silence and devotion was ratified between 
the two noble hearts by a simple inclination of the head 

‘ Ah > Chesnel, it was not exactly in this way that 
the d’Esgngnons went into Italy at the end of the 
fourteenth century, when Marshal Trivulzio, in the ser- 
vice of the King of France, served under a d’Esgngnon, 
who had a Bayard too under his orders Othef times, 
other pleasures And, for that matter, the Duchesse 
de Maufrigneuse is at least the equal of a Marchesa di 
Spinola ’ 

And, on the strength of his genealogical tree, the old 
man swung himself off with a coxcomb’s air, as if he 
himself had once made a conquest of the Marchesa di 
Spinola, and still possessed the Duchess of to-day 

The two companions in unhappiness were left together 
on the garden bench, with the same thought for a bond 
of union They sat for a long time, saying little save 
vague, unmeanmg words, watching the father walk 
away in his happiness, gesticulating as if he were talking 
to himself 

‘ What will become of him now ^ ’ Mile Armande 
asked after a while 

‘ Du Croisier has sent instructions to the MM 
Keller , he is not to be allowed to draw any more with- 
out authorisation 

‘ And there are debts,’ continued Mile Armande 

‘ I am afraid so ’ 

‘ If he IS left without resources, what wiU he do ’ 

‘ I dare not answer that question to myself.’ 

‘ But' he must be drawn out of that life, he must come 
back to us, or he will have nothing left ’ 

‘And nothing else left to him,’ Chesnel said gloomily 
But Mile Armande as yet did not and could not under- 
stand the full force of those words 
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‘Is there any hope of getting him away from that 
womaO) that Duchess I Perhaps she leads him on * 

‘ He would not stick at a crime to be with her, 
said Chesnd, trying to pave the way to an intolerable 
thoi^ht by others leu intolerable. 

‘ Crime, repeated Mile. Armandc. ‘ Oh, Chcsncl, 
no one but you would think of such a thing I she 
adde^ with a withering took ; before such a look from a 
woman t eyes no mortal can stand ‘ There ts but one 
crime that a noble can commit — the crime of high 
treason j and when he is beheaded, the block is covered 
with a black doth, a$ it is for kings.* 

‘The times have changed very much, said Chcsocl, 
shabng bis head Viccumien had thmni^ hit last thin, 
white hairs. ‘Our Martyr King did not die like the 
En^ish King Charles. 

Tlut thought soothed Mile. Annandei splendid in 
dignaaon ( a shudder nn through her but still she did 
not realise what Chesnel meant. 

‘To-morrow we will decide what we must do, she 
Gud ) ‘it needs thought At the worst, wc have our 
lands ' 

‘ Yes, said Chesnd ‘You and M. le Marquis own 
the estate conjointly ) but the larger part of it is yours. 
You can raise money upon it without saying a word to 
him ' 

The players at whist, rcvcnis, boston, and back- 
nmmon noticed that evening that Mile. Annande s 
features, usually so serene and pure, showed signs of 
agitation. 

‘ That poor heroic’ child i said the old Marquise de 
Castcran, ‘ she must be suffering still A woman never 
knows what her sacrifices to her family may cost her 
Next day it was arranged with Chesnel that Mile, 
Annande should go to Pant to snatch her nephew from 

perdition If any one could carry off Victuni/cn, was It 
not the woman whose mother s heart yearned over him f 
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Mile. Armande made up her mmd that she would go to 
the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse and tell her all* Still, 
some sort of pretext was necessary to explain the journey 
to the Marquis, and the whole town At some cost to 
her maidenly delicacy, Mile Armande allowed it to be 
thought that she was suffering from a complaint which 
called for a consultation of skilled and celebrated physi- 
cians Goodness knows whether the town talkgd of 
this or no > But Mile Armande saw that something 
far more to her than her own reputation was at»stake 
She set out Chesnel brought her his last bag of louis , 
she took It, without paying any attention to it, as she 
took her white capuchine and thread mittens 

‘ Generous girl ' What grace • ’ he said, as he put 
her into the carriage with her maid, a woman who 
looked like a grey sister. 

Du Croisier had thought out his revenge, as pro- 
vincials think out everything For studying out a 
question in all its bearings, there are no folk in this 
world like savages, peasants, and provincials , and this 
IS how, when they proceed from thought to action, you 
find every contingency provided for from beginning to 
end Diplomatists are children compared with these 
classes of mammals , they have time before them, an 
element which is lacking to those people who are 
obliged to think about a great many things, to super- 
intend the progress of all kinds of schemes, to look 
forward for all sorts of contingencies in the wider 
interests of human afiairs Had du Croisier sounded 
poor Victurnien’s nature so well, that he foresaw how 
easily the young Count would lend himself to his 
schemes of revenge ^ Or was he merely profiting by 
an opportxmity' for which he had been on the watch 
for years ^ One circumstance there was, to be sure, in 
his manner of preparing his stroke, which shows a 
certain skill. Who was it that gave du Croisier warn- 
ing of the moment ^ Was it the Kellers ? Or could 
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It bare been Preudent du Roaccrct t soH) then finishing 
bit law studies m Pans/ 

Pu Crouier wrote to Victunuen, telling him that the 
iCeUers bad been jnstructed to advance no more moneyj 
and that letter was timed to am\e just as the Duebesse 
de Maufn^eiise was in the utmost perplexity, and the 
Comte d iugngnon consumed by tbe sense of a poverty 
as drpdful as it was cunningly bidden The wretched 
young man was exerting all bis ingenuity to seem as 
If be were wealthy ] 

Now in the letter which informed tbe vicum that in 
future tbe Kellers would mabc no furiber advances 
without security, there was a tolerably wide space left 
between tbe forms of an exaggerated respect and the 
signature. It was quite ea^ to tear oif tbe best part of 
the letter and coavert It into a bill of exchange for any 
amount. The diabolical missive had even been enclosed 
m in envelope, so that the other side of tbe sheet was 
blank. When it arrived, Victunucn was writhing in 
the lowest depths of despair After two years of the 
most prosperous, sensual, thoughtless, and luxurious life, 
he found innudf face to face with die most inezorahle 
poverty j it was an absolute imposubility to procure 
money There had been some throes of enns before the 
journey came to an end With the Duchess 1 help be 
nod managed to extort vanous sums from bankers { but 
It bad be^ with the greatest difficulty, and, moreover, 
those very amounts were about to start up again before ^ 
him as overdue hills of exchange in all their ngour, with 
a stern summons to pay from the Bank of France and the 
CO mm^pcial court. All through the enjoyments of those 
last weeks the unhappy boy had felt the point of the 
Commander 1 sword at every supper party he heard, like 
Don Juan, the heavy tread of the statue ouaide upon 
tbe stain. Ho felt an unaccoun^ble creeping of the 
Besh, a warning that the sirocco of debt is nigh at hand 
He reckoned on chance. For five years he had never 
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turned up a blank in the lottery , his purse had always 
been replenished. After Chesnel had come du, Croisier 
(he told himself), after du Croisier surely another gold 
mine would pour out its wealth. And besides, he was 
winning great sums at play , his luck at play had saved 
him several unpleasant steps already , and often a wild 
hope sent him to the Salon des Etrangers only to lose 
his winnings afterwards at whist at the club. H^s life 
for the past two months had been like the immortal 
finale of Mozart’s Don Giovannt , and of a truth, if a 
young man has come to such a plight as Victurnien’s, 
that finale is enough to make him shudder Can any- 
thing better prove the enormous power of music than 
that sublime rendenng of the disorder and confusion 
arising out of a life wholly given up to sensual indul- 
gence ? that fearful picture of a deliberate effort to shut 
out the thought of debts and duels, deceit and evil luck ? 
In that music Mozart disputes the palm with Moliere 
The terrific finale, with its glow, its power, its despair 
and laughter, its grisly spectres and elfish women, 
centres about the prodigal’s last effort made in the 
after-supper heat of wine, the frantic struggle which 
ends the drama Victurnien was living through this 
infernal poem, and alone He saw visions of himself 
a friendless, solitary outcast, reading the words carved on 
the stone, the last words on the last page of the book 
that had held him spellbound the end ^ 

Yes , for him all would be at an end, and that soon. 
Already he saw the cold, ironical eyes which his 
associates would turn upon him, and their amusement 
over his downfall Some of them he knew were playing 
high on that gambling-table kept open all daylong at the 
Bourse, or in private houses, at the clubs, and anywhere 
and everywhere in Pans, but not one of these men 
could spare a banknote to save an intimate. There 
was no help for it Chesnel must be ruined. He had 
devoured Chesnel’s living 
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He sat with the Duchess in their box at the Itahens, 
the whole house enyyiog them their happiness, and while 
he smiled at her, all the Funes were teanng at his heart. 


Indeed, to give some idea of the depths of doubt, 
despair, and incredulity in which the boy was grovel 
ling he who 10 clung to li/c — the hie which the angel 
hao made so fair — who so loved it, that he would have 
stooped to baseness merely to live he, the pleasure 
loving scapegrace, the degenerate d Esgngnon, had even 
taken out hii putols, had gone so far as to think of 
suiade. He vrho would never have brooked the 


appearance of an insult was abusing htmself id language 
which no man 11 likely to hear except from himself 

He left du Croiiier*s letter lying open on the bed 
Jos^hin had brought tt to at nine o^ock. Victiiroien s 
furniture had been seized, but he slept none the less 
After he came back from the Opera, he and the 
Duchess had gone to a voluptuoos retreat, where they 
often spent a few hours together after the most bnlhant 
court balls and evening pardesand gaieties. Appearances 
were very cleverly uvei Their Tovc-ncst was a garret 
like any other to all appearance Mmc. de Maufrigncuie 
was obliged to bow her head with its court feathers or 
wreath of flowers to enter in at the door but within 
all the pens of the East had made the chamber fair 
And now that the Count was on the bnnk of nun, he 
had longed to bid ftrcwcll to the damty nest, which he 
had bmlc to realise a day-dream worthy of his angcL Pre- 
sently advenity would break the enchanted eggsj there 
would be no brood of white doves no bnlhant tropical 
birds, no more of the thousand bright winged fanacs 
which hover above our beads even to the last days of 
our lives. Alas I I m three days he must be gone 
his bDls had flillen into the hands of the moncylcnden, 
the law proceedings had reached the last stage. 

An thought crossed his brain. He would fly 
with the Duchess j they would Uve in some undiscovered 
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nook in the wilds of North or South America , but he 
would fly with a fortune, and leave his creditoic to con- 
front their bills. To carry out the plan, he had only to 
cut off the lower portion of that letter with du Croisier’s 
signature, and to fill in the figures to turn it into a bill, 
and present it to the Kellers There was a dreadful 
struggle with temptation , tears were shed, but the 
honour of the family triumphed, subject to one cyindi- 
tion Victurnien wanted to be sure of his beautiful 
Diane , he would do nothing unless she should consent to 
their flight So he went to the Duchess in the Rue 
Faubourg Saint-Honore, and found her in coquettish 
morning dress, which cost as much in thought as in 
money, a fit dress in which to begin to play the part of 
Angel at eleven o’clock in the morning. 

Mme de Maufngneuse was somewhat pensive 
Cares of a similar kind were gnawing her mind , but 
she took them gallantly Of all the various feminme 
organisations classified by physiologists, there is one 
that has something indescribably terrible about it 
Such women combine strength of soul and clear insight, 
with a faculty for prompt decision, and a recklessness, or 
rather resolution in a crisis which would shake a man’s 
nerves And these powers he out of sight beneath an 
appearance of the most graceful helplessness Such 
women only among womankind afford examples of a 
phenomenon which Buffon recognised in men alone, to 
wit, the union, or rather the disunion, of two different 
natures in one human being Other women are wholly 
women , wholly tender, wholly devoted, wholly mothers, 
completely null and completely tiresome , nerves and 
brain and blood are all in harmony , but the Duchess, and 
others like her, are capable of rising to the highest 
heights of feehng, or of showing the most selfish insen- 
sibility. It IS one of the glories of Mohere that he 
has given us a wonderful portrait of such a woman, 
from one point of view ordy, m that greatest of his 
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raU-lengcb figures — Cclimcnci Cebmene is the typical 
anstocratjc wonuH) as Figaro, the second edition of 
Panurec, represents the people. 

So ue Duchess, being overwhelmed with debr, laid it 
upon herself to give no more than a moment’s thought 
to the avalanche of cares, and to take her resolution once 
and for all i Napoleon could take up or by down the 
burden of his thoughts in precisely the same way The 
Duchess posc^ted the faculty of standing aloof from 
herselC could look on as a spectator at the crash 
when It came, instead of submitting to be burled 
beneath. This was cuLunlr great, but repulsive in 
a woman. When she awoke in the monung she 
coUrcti-d her thoughts i and by the time she had begun to 
dreu she had looked at the danger in its fullest extent and 
bced the posslbihtics of terrific downfall She pondered 
Should she cake refuse m a foreign country ? Or 
should sbe ro to the Kia^ and declare her debts to him ? 
Or again, uould the fascinate a duTIllet or a Nuangen. 
and gamble on the stock exchange to pay her creditors r 
The dty man would find the money be would be 
intelligent enough to bnng her nothing but the profits, 
without so much as mendooing the Josses, a piece of 
delicacy which would gloss all over The catastrophe, 
and these various ways of averdog it, had all been 
reviewed quite coolly, calmly, and without trepidation 
Asanatunlist taku up tome king of butterfiies and 
fiutens him down on cotton wool with a pm, so Mme. 
de Maufngneusc had plucked love out ofher heart while 
she pondered the necessity of the moment, and was 
quite ready to replarr the beautiful passion on its 
imm cubte setting so soon as her duchess s coronet was 
safe Sfu knew none of the hesitation which Cardinal 
Richeheu hid from all the world but Pdr Joseph 1 none 
of the doubts that Napoleon kept at first entirely 
to himself * Either the one or the other, she told 
herself 
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She was sitting by the fire, giving orders for her 
toilette for a drive in the Bois if the weather ^ould be 
fine, when Victurnien came m. 

The Comte d’Esgrignon, with all his stifled capa- 
city, his so keen intellect, was m exactly the state 
which might have been looked for in the woman His 
heart was beatmg violently, the perspiration broke out 
over him as he stood in his dandy’s trappings , he was 
afraid as yet to lay a hand on the corner-stone which 
upheld the pyramid of his life with Diane So njuch it 
cost him to know the truth The cleverest men are 
fain to deceive themselves on one or two points if the 
truth once known is likely to humiliate them in their 
own eyes, and damage themselves with themselves 
Victurnien forced his own irresolution into the field by 
committing himself. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ Diane de Maufri- 
gneuse had said at once, at the sight of her beloved 
Victurnien’s face 

‘ Why, dear Diane, I am in such perplexity , a man 
gone to the bottom and at his last gasp is happy in 
comparison.’ 

‘Pshaw f It is nothing,’ said she , ‘you are a child 
Let us see now , tell me about it ’ 

‘ I am hopelessly in debt I have come to the end of 
my tether ’ 

‘Is that all?’ said she, smiling at him ‘Money 
matters can always be arranged somehow or other , 
nothing IS irretrievable except disasters in love.’ 

Victurnien’s mind being set at rest by this swift 
comprehension of his position, he unrolled the bright- 
coloured web of his life for the last two years and a 
half , but It was the seamy side of it which he displayed 
with something of genius, and still more of wit, to his 
Diane He told his tale with the inspiration of the 
moment, which fails no one in great crises , he had suffi- 
cient artistic skill to set it off by a varnish of delicate 
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scom for men and things It wai an anitocrat who 
spoke, ^d the I>uchcss listened as she could listen. 

One I^ec was raised, for she sat with her foot on 
a stooL She rested her elbow on her knee and leant her 
face on her hand so that her fingers closed damuly o\cr 
her shapdr chin Her c)csne\er left his ) but thoughts 
by raynadi flitted under the blue surface, lilce gleams of 
ston^y light between two clouds. Her forehead w*as 
ralm her mouth grarely intent grave with lore; 
her bps were knotted fast by Victumiens lips. To 
have her listening thus was to believe that a divine 
lore flowed from her heart. Wherefore, when the 
Count bad proposed flight to this souL so closely knit to 
hu own, be could not help crying^ * You are an angel f 

The fldr Maufngncuse nude silent answer; but she 
had not spoken as yet 

*Good, very gm, she said at lasL fSbe had not 
given he^f up to the lore cxpmsrd m her fiice her 
mind had been cnorelr absorbed by deep-laid schemes 
which she kept to henelf } *But /A^r a not the question, 
dear (The*4ngcl was only ‘that * by this time.) ‘Let 
us think of your affairs Yes, we will go. and the 
sooner the better Arrange it vl; I will follow you 
It IS glorious to leave Pans and the world bchiod I 
will sec about my preparations In such a w'ay that no one 
can suspect anything 

I iviU /$IUuf jnl Just so Mile. Mart might have 
spoken those words to send a chrili through two thousand 
listening men and women When a Duchesse de 
Maafiignetae offrrs, in such words, to make such a 
tacnfice to Jove, ihc has paid her debt. How should 
Victumlen speak of sordid details after that f Ho could 
so much the better hide his schemes, because Diane was 
particularly careful not to inquire into them. She was 
now, and always, as dc Marsay said, an invited guest at a 
banquet wreath^ with roscf,a banquet which rnankind, 
u in duty bound, made ready for her 
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Victurnien would not go till the promise had been 
sealed. He mus;t draw courage from his happiness 
before he could bring himself to do a deed on which, as 
he inwardly told himself, people would be certain to put 
a bad construction Still (and this was the thought that 
decided him) he counted on his aunt and father to hush 
up the aflFair , he even coimted on Chesnel Chesnel 
would think of one more compromise Besides, J this 
business,’ as he called it in his thoughts, was the only 
way of raising money on the family estate Witb, three 
hundred thousand francs, he and Diane would lead a 
happy life hidden in some palace in Venice, and there 
they would forget the world. They went through their 
romance in advance. 

Next day Victurnien made out a bill for three hun- 
dred thousand francs, and took it to the Kellers The 
Kellers advanced the money, for du Croisier happened 
to have a balance at the time , but they wrote to let him 
know that he must not draw agam on them without 
giving them notice Du Croisier, much astonished, 
asked for a statement of accounts It was sent. 
Everything was explained The day of his vengeance 
had arrived 

When Victurnien had drawn ‘his’ money, he took it 
to Mme de Maufngneuse. She locked up the bank- 
notes in her desk, and proposed to bid the world farewell 
by going to the Opera to see it for the last time 
Victurnien was thoughtful, absent, and uneasy. He was 
beginning to reflect He thought that his seat in the 
Duchess’s box might cost him dear , that perhaps, when 
he had put the three hundred thousand francs in safety, 
It would be better to travel post, to fall at Chesnel’s 
feet, and tell him all But before they left the opera- 
house, the Duchess, in spite of herself, gave Victurnien 
an adorable glance, her eyes were shining with the 
desire to go back once more to bid farewell to the nest 
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which ihclovcti 10 much And boy that he wat, he lou 
a niahc. ^ 

The next at three o clocki he was back a^n at 
the Hutel dc Nlaufri^ncuie he had come tu uxc the 
Duchess s orders for that nipbt s escape* And, * Why 
should v.e gol' asked she I base thought i( all out 
The Vicomtesse de Ucauscant and the Duchesse dc 
Lanpcais disappeared 11 1 too, i! uil) be somethine 
quite commonplace. We will brasc the storm. It will 
be a ^ hner thing to do I am sure of success 
Victumicns eyes Ha rlcd; he felt as 11 hii skin were 
dissolving and the blood ooaing out all over him 

^ What II the matter u itb ) ou 1 cried the lair Diane, 
noiiang a hesitation which a woman nescr lorgises. 
Your truly adroit loser will hasten to agree wniE any 
hincy that Wooun may take into her head, and suggest 
reasons lor doing otnerwtsc, while leaving her free 
eaerasc of her right to change her mfnd, her intentions, 
and sentiments generally as often as the pleases Vic 
tumicn was angry for the line time, angry with the 
wrath of 3 weak man of poetic temperament i It was a 
storm of rain and lightning dashes, but nu thunder 
followed The angel on whose faith he had nsked more 
than hu life, the honour of his house, was sexy roughly 
bandied 

*So, said she, *we have come to this after eighteen 
months of tenderness I You are unkind, very unkind 
Go away ) — 1 do not want to see you again I thought 
that you loved me. You do not 

^ J d4 H4t kvt jtn f ’ repeated hc^ thunderstruck by the 
rcprcacb 

‘ No, monsieur 

‘ And yet he cried ‘ Ah 1 if you but knew 
what I have just done for your sake f 

* And bow have you done so much for me, monsieur ? 
As if a man ought not to do anything for a woman that 
has done so much for him * 

R 
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‘You are not worthy to know it • ’ Victurnien cried 
in a passion of anger. , 

‘Ohi’ 

After that sublime ‘ Oh I ’ Diane bowed her head on 
her hand and sat, still, cold, and implacable as angels 
naturally may be expected to do, seeing that they 
share none of the passions of humanity. At the sight 
of the woman he loved in this terrible attitude, Victur- 
nien forgot his danger Had he not just that moment 
wronged the most angelic creature on earth ? He 
longed for forgiveness, he threw himself before her, he 
kissed her feet, he pleaded, he wept Two whole hours 
the unhappy young man spent in all kinds of follies, 
only to meet the same cold face, while the great silent 
tears dropping one by one, were dried as soon as they 
fell lest the unworthy lover should try to wipe them 
away. The Duchess was acting a great agony, one of 
those hours which stamp the woman who passes through 
them as something august and sacred 

Two more hours went by By this time the Count 
had gained possession of Diane’s hand , it felt cold and 
spiritless The beautiful hand, with all the treasures in 
Its grasp, might have been supple wood ; there was 
nothing of Diane in it , he had taken it, it had not been 
given to him As for Victurnien, the spirit had ebbed 
out of his frame, he had ceased to think He would not 
have seen the sun in heaven What was to be done ^ 
What course should he take ? W^hat resolution should 
he make ^ The man who can keep his head in such 
circumstances must be made of the same stuff as the 
convict who spent the night in robbing the Bibliotheque 
Royale of its gold medals, and repaired to his honest 
brother in the morning with a request to melt down the 
plunder ‘ W^hat is to be done ? ’ cried the brother 
‘ Make me some coffee,’ replied the thief Victurnien 
sank into a bewildered stupor, darkness settled down 
over his brain. Visions of past rapture flitted across the 
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mis^ gloom like cfae figured that Raiael painted against 
a bhu^ Jjackground ; to these he must bid farewell 
Inexorable and disdainful, the Duchess played with the 
tip of her scarf She looked m irntaOon at Victunuen 
from tune to tune} she coquetted with memonea, she 
spoke to her lover of hu nvals as if anger had finally 
decided her to prefer one of them to a man who could 
so ch^gc 10 one moment after twenty^ght months of 
love 

‘Alvl that charming young Felix dc Vandcncssc, 
so faithful as he was to Mme. de Mortsauf, would never 
have permitted himself such a scene! He can love, 
can ae Vandenesie 1 De Martay, that temble de 
Mirsay, such a ager as every one thought him, was 
rough with other men but, bke all strong men, be kept 
his gentleness for women Montnveau trampled the 
Duebesse de Longeais under foot, as Othello lolled 
Desdemona, In a burst of fWy which at any rate 
proved the extravagance of bis love. It was not like 
a paltiy sq^uabble. There was rapture in being to 
crushed Little, fair haired, slinu and slender men loved 
to torment women they could only ragn over poor, 
weak creatures) it pleased them to have some ground 
for believing that they were men The tyranny of love 
was their one chance of asserting their power She did 
not know why she bad put hersw at the mercy of fiur 
hair Such men as dc Martay, Montnveau, and Vandc» 
ncsse, dark haired and well grown, bad a ray of sunlight 
in their eyes. 

It was a storm of epigrams Her speeches, hke 
bullets, ame hluiog post cut ears. Every word that 
Diane hurled at him was triple barbed she bumihated, 
stung, and wounded him with an art that was all her 
own, as half a score of savages can tortiue an enemy 
bound to a stake 

‘ You arc mad I ' he cned at last, at the end of hit 
paacnce, and out he went in God uows what mood 
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He drove as if he had never handled the reins before, 
locked his wheels in the wheels of other .vehicles, 
collided with the kerb-stone in the Place Louis-Qinnze, 
went he knew not whither The horse, left to its own 
devices, made a bolt for the stable along the Quai 
d’Orsay , but as he turned into the Rue de I’Universite, 
Josephin appeared to stop the runaway. 

‘ You cannot go home, sir,’ the old man said, with a 
scared face , ‘they have come with a warrant to arrest 
you’ 

Victurnien thought that he had been arrested on the 
criminal charge, albeit there had not been time for the 
public prosecutor to receive his instructions. He had 
forgotten the matter of the bills of exchange, which had 
been stirred up again for some days past in the form of 
orders to pay, brought by the officers of the court with 
accompaniments in the shape of bailiffs, men m posses- 
sion, magistrates, commissaries, policemen, and other 
representatives of social order. Like most guilty 
creatures, Victurnien had forgotten everything but 
his crime 

‘ It IS all over with me,’ he cried. 

‘ No, M le Comte, drive as fast as you can to the 
Hotel du Bon la Fontaine, in the Rue de Crenelle 
Mile Armande is waiting there for you, the horses have 
been put in, she will take you with her ’ 

Victurnien, in his trouble, caught like a drowning man 
at the branch that came to his hand , he rushed off to 
the inn, reached the place, and flung his arms about his 
aunt Mile Armande cried as if her heart would break, 
any one might have thought that she had a share in her 
nephew’s guilt. They stepped into the carriage A few 
minutes later they were on the road to Brest, and Pans lay 
behind them Victurnien uttered not a sound, he was 
paralysed And when aunt and nephew began to speak, 
they talked at cross purposes, Victurnien, still labour- 
ing under the unlucky misapprehension which flung 
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him into hUle Armandet anm, vns thioking of hts 
forgery f bis aunt bad the debts and the bills on her 
mind 

* You know all, aunt, he had said 

‘ Poor boy, yci, but wc arc here. I am not going to 
scold you jujc yet Take heart.* 

* 1 muse bide somewhere * 

‘ Berhaps, Yes, it is a very good idea. 

* Perhaps I might get Into Chcsnel s house without 
bdiig*scca if we tim^ ourselves to arrive in the middle 
of the night ? ’ 

* That will be best. Wc shall be better able to hide 
this from my brother — Poor angel ! how unhappy he 
IS I said she, petting the unworthy child 

' Ah 1 now 1 begin to know what dishonour means 
It has chilled my love, 

‘ Unhappy boy what bhss and what misery I ’ And 
MUe. Armaade drew his fevered free to her breast and 
kissed his forehead, cold and damp though it was, as the 
holy women might have kissed the brow of the dead 
Cbnst when they laid Him In His grave clothes. 
Following out the e^cceUent scheme suggested by the 
prodigal son, he was brought by night to the qmet 
house m the Rue du Bercail; but chance ordered it 
that by so doing he ran straight into the wolfs jaws, as 
the saying goes. That evening Chcsnel had been mak 
inp arrangements to sell his connection to M Lepres- 
sou - 1 head-clerk. M Leprcssoir was the notary 
employed by the Liberals, just as Cbesncl • practice lay 
among the aristocratic families. The young fellows 
relaciTci were nch enough to pay Chcsnel the consider 
able sum of a hundred thousand francs in 

Chcsnel was rubbing bis hands. ‘A hundred thou 
■and francs will go a long way In buying up debts, be 
thought ‘The young man is paying a high rate of 
Interest on his loans. >Vc will lock him up down here 
I will go yonder mysdf and hnng those curs to terms. 
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Chesnel, honest Chesnel, upright, worthy Chesnel, 
called his darling Comte Victurnien’s creditors*^ curs.’ 

Meanwhile his successor was making his way along 
the Rue du Bercail just as Mile. Armande’s travelling 
carriage turned into it. Any young man might be 
expected to feel some curiosity if he saw a travelling 
carriage stop at a notary’s door in such a town and at 
such an hour of the night , the young man in question 
was sufficiently inquisitive to stand in a doorway and 
watch He saw MUe Armande alight t 

‘ Mile Armande d’Esgngnon at this time of night * ’ 
said he to himself ‘ What can be going forward at the 
d’Esgrignons ? ’ 

At the sight of mademoiselle, Chesnel opened the 
door circumspectly and set down the light which he 
was carrying , but when he looked out and saw Victur- 
nien, Mile Armande’s first whispered word made the 
whole thing plain to him He looked up and down the 
street , it seemed quite deserted , he beckoned, and the 
young Count sprang out of the carriage and entered 
the courtyard All was lost Chesnel’s successor had 
discovered Victurnien’s hiding-place 

V icturnien was hurried into the house and installed 
in a room beyond Chesnel’s private office No one 
could enter it except across the old man’s dead body 

‘ Ah I M le Comte * ’ exclaimed Chesnel, notary no 
longer. 

‘ Yes, monsieur,’ the Count answered, understanding 
his old friend’s exclamation ‘ I did not listen to you , 
and now I have fallen into the depths, and I must 
perish ’ 

‘ No, no,’ the good man answered, looking trium- 
phantly from Mile Armande to the Count T have 
sold my connection I have been working for a very 
long time now, and am thinking of retiring By noon 
to-morrow I shall have a hundred thousand francs , 
many things can be settled with that. Mademoiselle, 
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you are tired, he added j * go bock to the carnage and 
go homr and ilecp Buuncis to-morrow 

‘It he tafe ? * remrned the, looking at Victurnien 
‘Yet, 

She kitted her nephew, a few tcart feJt on his fore- 
head Then the went 

‘My good Cbetod,* said the Count, when they 
begin to talk of bunnets, ‘what are your hundred 
thousand francs in such a poiiuon as mmef You do 
not know the full extent of my troubles, I think * 

Victurnien explained the situation Chcsnel was 
thunderttnick. But for the strength of his demotion, ho 
would have luo^ mbed to this blow Tears streamed 
from the eyes that might well have had no tears left to 
shedL For a few momenu be was a child again, for a 
few moments he was bereft of his senses he sto^ like 
a man who should find his own house on fire, and 
through a window see the cradle ablaze and bear the 
hiss of the flames on hts childrens curls. He rose to 
bis full baght— 4/ st Jreaa tn fitd^ as Amyot would have 
said ( he seemed to grow taller { be raised bii withered 
hands and wrung them despairingly and wfldly 

‘ If only your fsther may die and never luiow this, 
young man] 'To be a Ibrgcr is enough ^ a parridde 
you must not be Fly, you say ? No They would 
condemn rau for contempt of court I Ob, wretched 
boy I Why did you not rorge mj signature f I would 
hare paid j I abould not have taken the bill to the 
Dublic prosecutor, — Now I can do nothing You have 
brouaht me to a stand m the lowest pic in hell I Du 
Crolslcr I What will come of it? What is to be 
done? — If you had killed a man, there might be some 
help for it. But forgery — ^ Ana time — the 
ame is flying, he went on, shaking brs fist towards the 
old cloct ‘ loa will want a sham passport now One 
crime leads to another First, he add^ after a pause, 
‘ first of all we must save the house of d’E^ngnon 
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‘ But the money is still in Mme. de Maufngneuse’s 
keeping,’ exclaimed Victurmen f 

‘Ahl ’ exclaimed Chesnel ‘Well, there is some hope 
left a feint hope Could we soften dn Croisier, I 
wonder, or buy him over •* He shall have all the lands 
if he likes I will go to him , I will wake him and 
offer him all we have. Besides, it was not you who 
forged that bill , it was I. I will go to jail, I an? too 
old for the hulks, they can only put me in prison.’ 

‘But the body of the bill is in my handwriting,’ 
objected Victurmen, without a sign of surprise at this 
reckless devotion 

‘ Idiot I . that IS, pardon, M. le Comte Josephin 
should have been made to write it,’ the old notary cried 
wrathfully ‘He is a good creature, he would have 
taken it all on his shoulders But there is an end 
of It , the world is felling to pieces,’ the old man 
continued, sinking exhausted into a chair, ‘ Du Croisier 
IS a tiger , we must be careful not to rouse him What 
time IS It ^ Where is the draft ? If it is at Pans, it 
might be bought back from the Kellers , they might 
accommodate us Ah I but there are dangers on all 
sides , a single false step means ruin Money is wanted 
in any case But, there f nobody knows you are here, 
you must live buried away in the cellar if needs must 
I wiU go at once to Pans as fast as I can , I can hear 
the mail coach from Brest ’ 

In a moment the old man recovered the faculties of 
his youth his agility and vigour He packed up clothes 
for the journey, took money, brought a six-pound loaf 
to the little room beyond the office, and turned the key 
on his child by adoption 

‘Not a sound in here,’ he said, ‘no light at night, 
and stop here till I come back, or you will go to the 
hulks Do you understand, M le Comte? Yes, to 
the hulks t if anybody in a town like this knows that you 
are here ’ 
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\Vrtb that Chcancl went out, Arst telling hi5 house 
keeper t* give out that be was lU, to allow no one to 
come into the housci to send ere^body away, and to 
postpone business of every kind for three days. He 
whirled the manager of the coach-office, made up a 
tale for hit benefit — he had the makings of an ingenious 
novelist in him — and obtained a promise that if there 
should be a place, be should have ir, passport or no pass- 
port, as well as a further promise to keep the hurried 
depamre a secret. Luckily, the coach was empty when 
It arrived. 

In the middle of the following night Cbesnel was set 
down m Pans. At nine odo^ Tn the morning he 
waited on the Kellers, and learned that the fatal draft 
had returned to du Crolsier three days since j but while 
obnixnng this information, be in no way committed 
hioiself Before he went away he inquireci whether the 
draft could be recovered if the amount were refunded. 
Francis Keller’s answer was to the eifect that the 
document was da Croiiier’s property, and that it was 
entirely in his power to keep or return it. Then, in 
desperation, the old man went to the Duchess. 

Mme. de Maufh^cuse was not at home to any 
visitor It that hour t^esnel, feeling that every moment 
wis preaous, sat down in the hall, wrote a few lines, and 
succeed m sending them to the lady by diot of wheed 
ling, fascinating, bnbing, and commanding the most 
insolent and inaccessible servants in the world The 
Duchess was itiU in bed f but, to the great utonithment 
of her household, the old man in black knee breeches, 
nbbed stockings, and shoes with backies to them, was 
shown into her room 

‘What IS It, monsieur?* she asked, ponng in her 
disorder ‘What does he want of me, ungrateful that 
he is ? 

‘ltistliis,Mme.laDarhrMe, the good man csiclaimcd, 
‘ you have a hundred thousand crowns belonging to us. 
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‘Yes,’ began she ‘What does it signify ^ ’ 

’ ‘The money was gained by a forgery, for which we 
are going to the hulks, a forgery which we committed 
for love of you,’ Chesnel said quickly ‘ How is it that 
you did not guess it, so clever as you are ? Instead of 
scolding the boy, you ought to have had the truth out of 
him, and stopped him while there was time, and saved 
him ’ <. 

At the first words the Duchess understood , she felt 
ashamed of her behaviour to so impassioned a lover, and 
afraid besides that she might be suspected of complicity 
In her wish to prove that she had not touched the 
money left in her keeping, she lost all regard for appear- 
ances, and besides, it did not occur to her that a notary 
was a man She flung off the eider-down quilt, sprang 
to her desk (flitting past the lawyer like an angel out 
of one of the vignettes which illustrate Lamartine’s 
books), held out the notes, and went back in confusion 
to bed 

‘ You are an angel, madame ’ (She was to be an 
angel for all the world, it seemed ) ‘ But this will not 

be the end of it I count upon your influence to save 
us ’ 

‘To save you I I will do it or die I Love that will 
not shrmk from a crime must be love indeed Is there 
a woman in the world for whom such a thing has been 
done ? Poor boy I Come, do not lose time, dear M. 
Chesnel, and count upon me as upon yourself’ 

‘ Mme la Duchesse I Mme la Duchesse ^ ’ It was 
aU that he could say, so overcome was he He cried, 
he could have danced , but he was afraid of losing his 
senses, and refrained 

‘ Between us, we will save him,’ she said, as he left the 
room 

Chesnel went straight to Josephm Josephin unlocked 
the young Count’s desk and writing-table V ery luckily, 
the notary found letters which might be useful^ letters 
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from du Cromer and the Kellen. Then he took a 
place in 1 diligence which was just about to start , and 
by dint of fees to the postiUIoos, the lumbering vehide 
went as quickly as the coach His two fellow passengers 
on the loumcy happened to be in as great a burry as he 
himself, and readily agreed to take their meals in the 
carriage. Tlius swept over the road, the notary reached 
the S-ue du Bcrcail, after three days of absence, an hour 
before midnight. And yet be was too late He saw 
the gtndarmes at the gate, crossed the threshold, and 
met the young Count In the courtyard Victurnien 
had been arrested IfCbcsnel had had the power, he 
would beyond a doubt have killed the officers and men ; 
as It wax, he could only fall on Victumicn s neck 
' If 1 cannot bush this matter up, you must kill your 
self before the indictment Is mace out, be whuj^ed. 
But Victumien had sunk into such stupor, that be stared 
back uncomprebenduigly 
‘Kill myself? he repeated. 

‘Yes. If your courage should fiul, my boy, count 
upon me, said Chesncl, squeexing Victurnien s hand. 

In spite of his anguish of mind and tottenng limbs, 
ho stood firmly planted, to watch the ton of his heart, 
the Comte d Eigngnon. go out of the courtyard between 
two gendarmes, with the commissary, the juiucc of the 
peace, and the clerk of the court ( and not until the 
figures had disappeared, and the sound of footsteps had 
died away Into silence, did he recover his firmness and 
presence of mind 

‘ You will catch cold, sir, Bngittc remonstrated 
‘ The devil take you { cned her exasperated maxter 
Never in the nmc-and-twenty years that Bngittc bad 
been in his service bad she heard such words from him I 
Her candle fell out of her hands, but Chesncl neither 
heeded hii houxcketpcr^i alarm nor heard her exclaim 
He humed off towards the Val-NohJe. 

‘ He IS out of his min d,* said she j ‘ after all, it is no 
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wonder But where is he off to ** I cannot possibly go 
after him What will become of him ? Suppose that 
he should drown himself • ’ 

And Brigitte went to waken the head-clerk and send 
him to look along the river bank , the river had a 
gloomy reputation just then, for there had lately been 
two cases of suicide one a young man full of promise, 
and the other a girl, a victim of seduction. Cfeesnel 
went straight to the Hotel du Croisier. There lay his 
only hope. The law requires that a charge of forgery 
must be brought by a private individual. It was still 
possible to withdraw if du Croisier chose to admit 
that there had been a misapprehension, and Chesnel 
had hopes, even then, of buying the man over. 

M and Mme du Croisier had much more company 
than usual that evening Only a few persons were in 
the secret M du Ronceret, President of the Tribunal , 
M Sauvager, deputy Public Prosecutor, and M. du 
Coudrai, a registrar of mortgages, who had lost his post 
by voting on the wrong side, were the only persons who 
were supposed to know about it , but Mesdames du 
Ronceret and du Coudrai had told the news, in strict 
confidence, to one or two intimate friends, so that it 
had spread half over the semi-noble, semi-bourgeois 
assembly at M du Croisier’s. Everybody felt the 
gravity of the situation, but no one ventured to speak of 
it openly , and, moreover, Mme du Croisier’s attach- 
ment to the upper sphere was so well known, that people 
scarceW dared to mention the disaster which had befallen 
the d’Esgrignons or to ask for particulars. The persons 
most interested were waiting till good Mme du Croisier 
retired, for that lady always retreated to her room at 
the same hour to perform her religious exercises as far as 
possible out of her husband’s sight. 

Du Croisier’s adherents, knowing the secret and the 
plans of the great commercial power, looked round when 
the lady of the house disappeared , but there were still 
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several penoos present whose opiruons or mterwti 
marked i^em. out « untnatworthjr, so they continued 
to play About half past eleven all had gone save 
intimates M. Sauvager, M. Camusot, the rvamunng 
magistrate, and hii wift M and Mme du Ronccrct 
■ntT their son Fabien, and Mrn e. du Coudiai, and 
Joseph Blondet, the eldest son of an old judge, ten 
persons m alL 

It IS told of Talleyrand that one fatal day, three 
hours jiftcr midnight, he suddenly interrupted a game of 
cards in the Duchesse de Luyncs* house by laying down 
his watch on the table and asking the players whether 
the Prmce de Condi had any child but the Due 
d’Ensbien 

‘ Why do you ask returned Mme. de Luynes, when 
you know so well that he has not. 

* Because if the Pnnee has no other son, the House of 
Conde is now at an end. 

There was a moments pause, and they finished the 
game. — President du Ronceret now did something very 
sirntlar Perhaps be had beard the anecdote } perhaps, 
m political life, little minds and great minds are apt to 
hit upon the expression He looked at hii watch, 
and interrupted the game of boston with — 

‘ At this moment M. Ic Comte d Esgngnon is arrested, 
and that bouse which has held its bead 10 high is dis- 
honoured for ever ’ 

‘ Then, have you got hold of the boy ? du Coudnu 
cned gleefully 

Every one m the room, with the cxcepdon of the 
President, the deputy, and du Cromer, looked startled. 

‘ He has just been arrested in Chcsncl 1 house, where 
he was hiding, said the deputy public prosecutor, with 
the air of a cap able but unappreciated public servant, 
who ought by nghts to be Minuter of Pohcc M. 
Sauvager, the deputy was a ihm, t^il young man of 
five*and twenty, with a lengthy oUve hued counteruncc, 
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black frizzled hair, and deep-set eyes, the wide, dark 
rings beneath them were completed by the ^wrinkled 
purple eyelids above. With a nose like the beak of 
some bird of prey, a pinched mouth, and cheeks worn 
lean with study and hollowed by ambition, he was the 
very type of a second-rate personage on the lookout for 
something to turn up, and ready to do anything if so he 
might get on in the world, while keeping within the 
limitations of the possible and the forms of law His 
pompous expression was an admirable indication ^pf the 
time-serving eloquence to be expected of him Chesnel’s 
successpr had discovered the young Count’s hiding-place 
to him, and he took great credit to himself for his 
penetration 

The news seemed to come as a shock to the examining 
magistrate, M Camusot, who had granted the warrant 
of arrest on Sauvager’s application, with no idea that it 
was to be executed so promptly. Camusot was short, 
fair, and fat already, though he was only thirty years 
old or thereabouts , he had the flabby, livid look peculiar 
to officials who live shut up in their private study or 
in a court of justice, and his little, pale, yellow eyes 
were full of the suspicion which is often mistaken for 
shrewdness 

Mme Camusot looked at her spouse, as who should 
say, ‘ Was I not right ? ’ 

‘ Then the case will come on,’ was Camusot’s com- 
ment 

‘ Could you doubt it ? ’ asked du Coudrai ‘ Now 
they have got the Count, all is over ’ 

‘There is the jury,’ said Camusot ‘In this case, 
M le Prefet is sure to take care that after the challenges 
from the prosecution and the defence, the jury to a man 
will be for an acquittal My advice would be to come 
to a compromise,’ he added, turning to du Croisier 

‘ Compromise I ’ echoed the President , ‘ why, he is in 
the hands of justice.’ 
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‘ Acquitted or conneted, the Comte d E*gngnon will 
be duhonoured all the same, put m Sauva^ 

‘ I am oringing an action, said du Croisicr ‘ I shall 
bare Dupin senior We shall see how the d Esgngnon 
f^ily will escape out of his clutches * 

‘Tne d’Eigngnoni will defend the case and have 
counsel from Pons they will have Bcnycr, said Mmc, 
Camusot, ‘ You will have a Roland for your Ohver 
Dd Croisier, M Sauvager, and the President du 
Roncqfct look^ at Camusot, and one thought troubled 
their minds The lady a tone, the way m which she 
flung her proverb in the fliccs of the eight conspirators 
against the house of d Esgngnon. caused them inward 
perturbauon, which they mssembled as provinaals con 
dissemble, by dint of Itfeloog practice 10 the shifts of a 
monatac enstence. Little Mme. Camusot law their 
change of countenance and subsequent composure when 
they scented opposition on the part of the ezimimDg 
ma^strate, Vhien her husband unveiled the thoughts 
in ue back of his own mind, she had tried to plumb the 
depths of hate in du Croln^i adherents. She wanted 
to End out how du Cromer had gained over this deputy 
public prosecutor, who had actra so promptly and so 
directly In opposldon to the views of the centra power 
‘ In any case, contmued she, * if celebrated counsel 
come down from Paris, there is a prospect of a very 
interesting icuion in the Court of Assize j but the 
matter will be inufied out between the Tnbunal and 
the Court of AppeaL It Is only to be expected that the 
Government should do all that can be done, below the 
surfrre, to sare a young man who coma of a great 
family, and has the Duebesse de Maufrigneuso for 
frienL So I do not think that we have ‘*a sensa 
tion at Landem^u.” ’ 

^ A tiU for tn of tht« Hi< il la Fnoce U cn bnoflu \rj 

printa peitoa tMU) to ■■■/ cod time 

crlmlri 1 ,11 — tmi coodotted 00 Wlnir of the CoTmmiait,— T*. 
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‘How you go on, madame I ’ the President said sternly, 
‘ Can you suppose that the Court of First Instance will 
be influenced by considerations which have nothing to 
do with justice ^ ’ 

‘ The event proves the contrary,’ she said meaningly, 
looking full at Sauvager and the President, who glanced 
coldly at her. 

‘Explain yourself, madame,’ said Sauvager. ‘You 
speak as if we had not done our duty ’ ‘ 

‘Mme Camusot meant nothing,’ interposed her 
husband. 

‘ But has not M le President just said something 
prejudicing a case which depends on the examination of 
the prisoner ’ said she ‘And the evidence is still to be 
taken, and the Court has not given its decision ? ’ 

‘We are not at the law-courts,’ the deputy public 
prosecutor replied tartly, ‘and besides, we know all 
that ’ 

‘ But the public prosecutor knows nothing at all about 
It yet,’ returned she, with an ironical glance. ‘ He will 
come back from the Chamber of Deputies m all haste. 
You have cut out his work for him, and he, no doubt, 
will speak for himself’ 

The deputy prosecutor knitted his thick bushy brows 
Those interested read tardy scruples in his countenance 
A great silence followed, broken by no sound but the 
dealing of the cards M and Mme. Camusot, sensible 
of a decided chill m the atmosphere, took their departure 
to leave the conspirators to talk at their ease. 

‘ Camusot,’ the lady began in the street, ‘ you went 
too far Why lead those people to suspect that you will 
have no part in their schemes ? They wiU play you 
some ugly tnck ’ 

‘ What can they do ^ I am the only examining 
magistrate ’ 

‘Cannot they slander you in whispers, and procure 
your dismissal.’ 
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At that rery moment CbcsneJ ran up against the 
couple. The old notary recognised the examining 
magutrate and with the luadtty which comes of an 
experience of business, he saw that the face of the 
(TEsgrignons lay m the hands of the young man before 
him. 

‘Ah, sir!’ be exclaimed, ‘we shall loon need )ou 
badly Just a word with you — Your pardon, nudamc,’ 
he addeJ, as he drew Camutot aside. 

Mme. Ca m utot, as a good conspirator, loobcd towards 
du Cromer’s house, ready to brcaJc up the cooicrsation 
if anybody appear^; but she thought and thought 
rightly, that tbeir enemies were busy discussing this 
unexpected turn which ihe had given to the afiajr 
Chanel m^nwhile drew the magurraie into a dark 
comer under the wall, and lowered his voice for his 
companion s ear 

you are for the house of d Esgngnon, he said, 
‘Mme la Duchetse de h'laufhgneuse, the Pnnee dc 
Cadi^nan, the Dues de Nararrans and de Lenoncourt, 
the Keener of the Seals, the ChancelJo^ the King him 
sclf^ will intcrat themselves in you I have just come 
from Pani I knew all about thin I went post baste 
to explain everything at Court, We arc counting on 
you, and I will keep your secret. If you arc hostile, I 
shall go hat-k to Pans to-morrow and lodge a com 
plaint with the Keeper of the Seals that there is a sus 
plaon of corruption Screral functiooana were at du 
Cromer’s house tonight, and no doubt, ate and drank 
there, Contrary to law j and besides, they arc friends 
of his. 

Chanel would have brought the Almighty to inter 
vene if he had had the power He did not wait for an 
answer j he left Camusot and fled like a deer towards du 
Cromer’s house Camusot, meanwhile, bidden to reveal 
notary’s confidences, was at once assailed with, 
‘Was I not right, dear ? — a wifely formula used on gU 
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occasions, but rather more vehemently when the fair 
speaker is in the wrong. By the time they reached 
home, Camusot had admitted the superiority of his 
partner in life, and appreciated his good fortune in 
belonging to her , which confession, doubtless, was the 
prelude of a blissful night. 

Chesnel met his foes in a body as they left du Croisier’s 
house, and began to fear that du Croisier had gone to 
bed In his position he was compelled to act quickly, 
and any delay was a misfortune 

‘ In the King’s name • ’ he cried, as the man-servant 
was closing the hall door He had just brought the 
King on the scene for the benefit of an ambitious little 
official, and the word was still on his lips. He fretted 
and chafed while the door was unbarred , then, swift as 
a thunderbolt, dashed into the antechamber, and spoke 
to the servant 

‘ A hundred crowns to you, young man, if you can 
wake Mme du Croisier and send her to me this instant. 
Tell her anything you like ’ 

Chesnel grew cool and composed as he opened the 
door of the brightly lighted drawing-room, where du 
Croisier was striding up and down. For a moment the 
two men scanned each other, with hatred and eumity, 
twenty years’ deep, in their eyes One of the two had 
his foot on the heart of the house of d’Esgngnon , the 
other, with a lion’s strength, came forward to pluck it 
away 

‘ Your humble servant, sir,’ said Chesnel ‘ Have you 
made the charge '* ’ 

‘Yes, sir’ 

‘ When was it made ? ’ 

‘ Y esterday ’ 

‘ Have any steps been taken since the warrant of arrest 
was issued ? ’ 

‘ I believe so ’ 

‘ I have come to treat with you ’ 
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‘Justice must take its coune, nothing can stop it, the 
arrest ha> been made.* 

‘Never mind that, I am at Toor orders, at your feet. 
The old nun knelt before du Croiwcr, and stretched out 
hu hands cntreadQgly 

‘What do you want? Our lands, our castle ? Take 
allj withdraw the charge leave us nothing but life and 
honour And over and besides all this, I will be your 
servant, command and I will obey * 

Du Croiser sat down m an easy chair and left the old 
nun to kneel. 

‘You arc not rindidiTc, pleaded Chanel} ‘vou arc 
good-heancd,you do not bw us such a pudge that you 
will not luten to terms. Before dajhgbt the young 
man ought to be at liberty 

‘The whole town knows that he has been arrated, 
returned do Croldcr, enjoying bis reveoge. 

‘It is a great mismrtune) but as there wrl) neither be 
proofs nor trial, we can easily manage that. 

Du CroWer reflected. He seemed to be struggling with 
sdf Interest } Chesncl thought that be bad gamed a hold 
on his enemy through the great motive of human action 
At that supreme moment Mme. du Crouicr appeared 
‘ Come here and help me to soften your dear husband, 
madame? said Cbesne4 still on his knees Mme. du 
Cromer made him nse with every sign of profound 
astomsbment. Chesncl explained bis errand } and when 
she knew it, the generous daughter of the intendants of 
the Dues d Alcnfon turned to du Cromer with tears in 
her ejd. 

‘Ah i monsieur, esn you hesitate? The d’Esgngnons, 
the honour of the province 1 she said 

‘There u more in it than that, exclaimed du Cromer, 
rmng to he{^ his restless walk aptn 

‘More? VVhst more? asked Chesncl in amazement 
‘France is involved, M Cbcsnet It is a question of 
the country, of the people, of giving my lords your 
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nobles a lesson, and teaching them that there is such a 
thing as justice, and law, and a bourgeoisie j a lesser 
nobility as good as they, and a match for them * There 
shall be no more trampling down half a score of wheat 
fields for a single hare , no brmging shame on families 
by seducing unprotected girls , they shall not look down 
on others as good as they are, and mock at them for ten 
whole years, without finding out at last that these things 
swell into avalanches, and those avalanches wiU fall and 
crush and bury my lords the nobles You want to go 
back to the old order of things You want to tear up 
the social compact, the Charter in which our rights are 
set forth ’ 

‘ And so ? ’ 

‘Is it not a sacred mission to open the people’s eyes ? ’ 
cried du Croisier ‘ Their eyes will be opened to the 
morality of your party when they see nobles going to 
be tried at the Assize Court like Pierre and Jacques. 
They will say, then, that small folk who keep their self- 
respect are as good as great folk that bring shame 
on themselves The Assize Court is a light for all the 
world Here, I am the champion of the people, the 
friend of law You yourselves twice flung me on the 
side of the people once when you refused an alliance, 
twice when you put me under the ban of your society. 
You are reaping as you have sown ’ 

If Chesnel was startled by this outburst, so no less 
was Mme du Croisier To her this was a ternble 
revelation of her husband’s character, a new light not 
merely on the past but on the future as well. Any 
capitulation on the part of the colossus was apparently 
out of the question , but Chesnel in no wise retreated 
before the impossible. 

‘ What, monsieur ^ ’ said Mme du Croisier ‘ Would 
you not forgive ? Then you are not a Christian ’ 

‘ I forgive as God forgives, madame, on certain con- 
ditions.’ 
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* And what ore they ? * asked Cbcsnel, thinking that 
be taw vraj of hope 

‘The cle^on* are coming on ; 1 want the votes at 
your disposaL 

* You thall hate them 

‘ I wuh that we, my wife and I, should be received 
famiharly every evening, with an appearance of friendli 
nets ^ any rate, by M Ic Marquis a’Eigngnon and h:s 
circle,' coatinu^ du Crolsier 

* I do not know bow we are going to compass it, but 
you shall be rcceiTcd, 

‘ I wish to have the family bound over by a surety of 
four hundred thousand francs,and by a written document 
stating the nature of the compromise, 10 as to keep a 
loaded cannon pointed at its heart. 

‘We agrccj said Chesnel, without admitting that 
the three hunored thousand francs was in bis p^session ^ 
‘but the amount must be deposited with a third party 
and returned to the family after your election and 
repay men L. 

‘Noj after the mamage of my grand niece, A'Ulc, 
Duvah She will very likely have four million francs 
some day) the rerersion of our property (mine and my 
wife's) shall be settled upon her by her marriage-con 
tract, and you shall arrange a match between her and 
the young Count. 

‘ Never I 

‘ Nevtr t ' repeated du Croitier, quite intoxicated with 
triumph. ‘Good-flighti 

‘ Idiot that I am,' thought Chesnel, ‘ why did I shrink 
from a lie to luch a Tnan f 

Du Croiner took himself offj he was pleased with 
himself he had enjoyed Chesnel t humiludon ) be had 
held the destmica of a proud house, the representative of 
the aristocracy of the province, suspended in his hind j 
he had set the pnnt of hu heel on the very heart of the 
d Esgrignons ) and, finslly, he had broken off the whole 
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negotiation on the score of his wounded pride He 
went up to his room, leaving his wife alone with 
Chesnel. In his intoxication, he saw his victory clear 
before him He firmly believed that the three hundred 
thousand francs had been squandered , the d’Esgrignons 
must sell or mortgage all that they had to raise the 
money, the Assize Court was inevitable to his mind. 

An affair of forgery can always be settled oi^t of 
court in France if the missing amount is returned 
The losers by the crime are usually well-to-do, and have 
no wish to blight an imprudent man’s character. But 
du Croisier had no mind to slacken his hold until he 
knew what he was about. He meditated until he fell 
asleep on the magnificent manner m which his hopes 
would be fulfilled by way of the Assize Court or by 
marriage. The murmur of voices below, the lamenta- 
tions of Chesnel and Mme. du Croisier, sounded sweet in 
his ears 

Mme du Croisier shared Chesnel’s views of the 
d’Esgrignons She was a deeply religious woman, a 
Royalist attached to the noblesse , the interview had 
been in every way a cruel shock to her feelings She, a 
staunch Royalist, had heard the roaring of that Liberal- 
ism, which, in her director’s opinion, wished to crush 
the Church The Left benches for her meant the 
popular upheaval and the scaffolds of 1793 

‘ What would your uncle, that sainted man who hears 
us, say to this ? ’ exclaimed Chesnel. Mme. du Croisier 
made no reply, but the great tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

‘You have already been the cause of one poor boy’s 
death , his mother will go mourning all her days,’ con- 
tinued Chesnel (he saw how his words told, but he 
would have struck harder and even broken this woman’s 
heart to save Victurmen). ‘ Do ybu want to kill MUe 
Armande, for she would not survive the dishonour of 
the house for a week ? Do you wish to be the death of 
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poor Chcincl, your old notary? For I ihall kill the 
Count in prison before they shall bnng the charge 
igainit h in i j and take my own life afterwards, before 
^bey shall try me for murder in an Assim Court. 

‘That IS enough 1 that is enough, my friend? 1 
would do anything to put a stop to such an affair f but I 
never knew M. du Crouier^s real character until a few 
minytes ago. To you I can make the adnussion there 
is nothing- to be done ' 

‘ But what if there is ? * 

‘ I would give half the blood m my vans that It were 
so,’ said she, Emshing her sentence by a wistfol shake 
of the head 

As the First Comul, beaten on the field of Marengo 
uU five o clock in the evening, by su o’clock saw the 
tide of battle turned by Desaixs desperate attack and 
Kellennann 1 terrific charge, so Cbesnel in the midst of 
defeat saw the beginnings of nctorr No one bat a 
Chesnel, an old notary, an ex steward of the manor, old 
Maitre Sorbier’s junior clerk, m the sudden flash of 
luadi^ which comes with desj^r, could nse thus, high 
as a Napoleon, nay, higher This was not Marengo, it 
was Waterloo, ana the Prussians bad come up j Cbc&nel 
saw this, and was detenmned to beat them off the 
field 

‘ Madame, he said, ‘ remember that I have been your 
man of busmess for twenty years j remember that if 
the d Esgngnons mean the honour of the province, 
you represent the honour of the bourgeoisie j it 
rests with you, and you alone, to save the andent 
house. Now, answer me arc you going to allow dis- 
honour to fidj o;j the shade of your dead unde, on the 
d Esgngnoni, on poor Chesnelf Do you want to kill 
Mile. Annande weeping yonder ? Or do you wish to 
expate wrongs done to others by a deed which will 
rciojcc your ancestors, the intenaants of the dukes of 
Aicapm, and bring comfort to the soul of our dear 
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Abbe. If be could rise from his grave, he would com- 
mand you to do this thing that I beg of you upon my 
knees ’ 

‘ What is It ■* ’ asked Mme. du Croisier. 

‘Well Here are the hundred thousand crowns,’ 
said Chesnel, drawing the bundles of notes from 
his pocket ‘Take them, and there will be an end 
of It.’ 

‘ If that is all,’ she began, ‘ and if no harm can come 
of It to my husband ’ t 

‘Nothing but good,’ Chesnel replied ‘You are 
saving him from eternal punishment in hell, at the cost 
of a slight disappointment here below. 

‘ He will not be compromised, will he ? ’ she asked, 
lookmg into Chesnel’s face 

Then Chesnel read the depths of the poor wife’s 
mind Mme du Croisier was hesitating between her 
two creeds, between wifely obedience to her husband 
as laid down by the Church, and obedience to the altar 
and the throne Her husband, in her eyes, was acting 
wrongly, but she dared not blame him , she would fain 
save the d’Esgrignons, but she was loyal to her husband’s 
interests 

‘ Not in the least,’ Chesnel answered , ‘ your old 
notary swears it by the Holy Gospels ’ 

He had nothing left to lose for the d’Esgngnons but 
his soul , he risked it now by this horrible perjury, but 
Mme du Croisier must be deceived, there was no other 
choice but death Without losing a moment, he dictated 
a form of receipt by which Mme du Croisier acknow- 
ledged payment of a hundred thousand crowns five 
days before the fatal letter of exchange appeared , for he 
recollected that du Croisier was away from home, super- 
intending improvements on his wife’s property at the 
time. 

‘ Now swear to me that you will declare before the 
examining magistrate that you received the money on 
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that date,’ be md, when Mine du Crouicr had taken 
the notes and he held the tcceipt in hu band. 

*It will be a lie, will it not i ’ 

< Venial sin, said Chesncl 

< I could not do it without consulting my director, 
M. 1 Abbe Coutuncr * 

‘Very well^ said ChesneL ‘ will you be guided entirely 
by h;s advice in this affair ? ’ 
promise that. 

‘ And you must not give the money to M du Croisier 
until TOU have been before the magistrate. 

‘No Ah I God give me strength to appear in a 
Court of Justice and maintain a he ^fore men I 

Cbesnd kissed iVIme. du Cromer 1 band, then stood 
upright, and miuestic at one of the prophets that Rafael 
p^ted in the Vatican 

< Your unde s soul is thrilled with joy, be said ^ ‘ you 
have wiped out for ever the wrong uat you did by 
marrying an enemy of altar and throne — words chat 
made a uvdy imprcsson on Mme du CroUicr t timorous 
mind. 

Then Cbesnd lU at once bethought bimsdf that he 
must make sure of the lady’s director, the Abbd du 
Cromer He knew how oostinately devout souls can 
work for the triumph of their views when once they 
come forward for their side, and wished to secure the 
concurrence of the Church as early as possible. So he 
went to the Hotd d Esgngnoo, roused up Mile Armandc, 
gave her an account or mat idght’s work, and sped her 
to fetch the Bishop himwlf into the forefront of the 
battle. 

‘ Ahj God m heaven ( Thou must save the house of 
dEsgngnonl he exclaimed, as he went slowly home 
again ‘The adair is developing now into a nght in 
a Court of Law We arc fiicc to dice with men that 
have passions and interests of their own we can get any 
thing out of them Thu du Cromer has taken adran 
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tage of the public prosecutor’s absence, the public 
prosecutor is devoted to us, but since the openiwg of the 
Chambers he has gone to Pans. Now, what can they 
have done to get round his deputy ? They have induced 
him to take up the charge without consulting his chief. 
This mystery must be looked into, and the ground 
surveyed to-morrow , and then, perhaps, when I have 
imravelled this web of theirs, I will go back to Par.'s to^ 
set great powers at work through Mme de Maufri- 
gneuse.’ <- 

So he reasoned, poor, aged, clear-sighted wrestler, 
before he lay down half dead with bearing the weight of 
so much emotion and fatigue And yet, before he fell 
asleep he ran a searching eye over the list of magistrates, 
taking all their secret ambitions into account, casting 
about for ways of influencing them, calculating his 
chances in the coming struggle. Chesnel’s prolonged 
scrutiny of consciences, given in a condensed form, will 
perhaps serve as a picture of the judicial world in a 
country town 

Magistrates and officials generally are obliged to 
begin their career in the provinces, judicial ambition 
there ferments At the outset every man looks towards 
Pans , they all aspire to shine in the vast theatre where 
great political causes come before the courts, and the 
higher branches of the legal profession are closely con- 
nected with the palpitating interests of society But 
few are called to that paradise of the man of law, and 
nine-tenths of the profession are bound sooner or later to 
regard themselves as shelved for good in the provinces 
Wherefore, every Tribunal of First Instance and every 
Court-Royal is sharply divided in two The first 
section has given up hope, and is either torpid or con- 
tent , content with the excessive respect paid to oflice 
in a country town, or torpid with tranquillity. The 
second section is made up of the younger sort, in whom 
the desire of success is untempered as yet by disappoint- 
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ment, and of the rcaUjr doer men urged on continuoll)^ 
b)* ambition 01 unih a c(»d and (hew two are poiicued 
with a K>rt of fonattciT belief in tbnr order 

At this time the )ounger men were full of Roj'olnt 
zeal against (be enemies of the Uourboni. The most 
insignificant deputy o£cutwas dreaming ol conducting 
a prosecution and praying with all hii might for one of 
thos<; pobtical caws which bring a mans zci\ into pro* 
nunence, draw thcatrentiun of the higher poMcrs, and 
mean adv^cement for Kings men. Was there a 
member of any ofSclal stolf of prosecuting counsel who 
could hear of a Booaportut conspiracy breaking out 
somewhere else without a feeling of envy I Where was 
the nun that did not burn to discover a Caron, or a 
Benon, or a rerult of some sort I With reasons of State 
and the necessity of ditfuiing the morurchical spirit 
ihrouehoat France os their basis, and a fierce ambition 
sarred up wbenerer party tpint ran hi^b, these ardent 
politicians on their promotion were luad, dear sighted, 
and perspicodous. Tber kept up a vigorous dcrcctlvc 
system throughout the ungdom; the) did the work of 
spies, and urged the nation along a path of obedience, 
from which it bod no business to swerve 

Justice, thus informed with monarchical enthusiasm, 
atoned for the errors of the ancient parliaments, and 
walked, perhaps, too ostentatiously hand in hand with 
religion. There was more zeal tnan discretion shown ; 
but justice sinned not so much in the direction of 
macburclliim os by giving too candid expression to its 
views, when those views appeared to be opposed to tho 
generd interests of a country which must be put safely 
out of reach of revolutions. But taken as a whole, there 
was still coo much of the bourgeois element in the 
administration t it was too rcadly moved by pett) 
Liberal agitation; and os a result, it was inevicsblc 
that It ibouJd Incline sooner or later to the Constitu 
tioaol party, and join ranks with the bourgeoisie in the 
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day of battle In the great body of legal functionaries, 
as in other departments of the administration, there was 
not wanting a certain hypocrisy, or rather that spirit of 
imitation which always leads France to model herself on 
the Court, and, quite unintentionally, to deceive the 
powers that be 

Officials of both complexions were to be found in the 
court in which young d’Esgrignon’s fate depended ^ M , 
le President du Ronceret and an elderly judge, Blondet 
by name, represented the section of functionaries shelved 
for good, and resigned to stay where they were, while the 
young and ambitious party comprised the examining 
magistrate M Camusot, and his deputy M. Michu, 
appointed through the interest of the Cinq-Cygncs, and 
certain of promotion to the Court of Appeal of Pans at 
the first opportunity. 

President du Ronceret held a permanent post ; it was 
impossible to turn him out. The aristocratic party 
declined to give him what he considered to be his due, 
socially speaking , so he declared for the bourgeoisie, 
glossed over his disappointment with the name of in- 
dependence, and failed to realise that his opinions con- 
demned him to 'remain a president of a court of first 
instance for the rest of his life Once started on this 
track, the sequence of events led du Ronceret to place 
his hopes of advancement on the triumph of du Croisier 
and the Left. He was in no better odour at the Pre- 
fecture than at the Court-Royal He was compelled to 
keep on good terms with the authorities , the Liberals 
distrusted him, consequently he belonged to neither 
party. He was obliged to resign his chances of election 
to du Croisier, he exercised no influence, and played a 
secondary part. The false position reacted on his 
character, he was soured and discontented , he was tired 
of political ambiguity, and privately had made up his 
mind to come forward openly as leader of the Liberal 
party, and so to strike ahead of du Croisier. His be- 
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haviour in the (rEsgrignon a£ur was the first step in this 
dircctioi] To begin with, he was an admirable repre- 
sentative of that section of the middle daises which 
allows its petty passions to obscure the wider interests of 
the country j a dais of crotchety politicians, upholding 
the government one day and op{X>nng it the next, 
compromising every r^usc and helping none j hdpless 
after they have done the mischief oil they set about 
brev^ng more j unwilling to face their own incom 
petenct thwarting authonty while professing to serve 
it. With a compound of arrogance and humility they 
demand of the people more submission than hings 
expect, and free their souls because those above them 
arc not brought down to their level, as if greatness 
could be little, as if power existed without force 

Preadeot du Roncerct was a tall, spare man with a 
receding forehead and scanty, auburn hair He was 
waU-eved, tus complexion was obtehed, his bps thm and 
hard, his saircely audible voice came out like the husky 
wheezings of asthma. He had for a wife a great, 
solemn, dumiy cxeaturc, tricked out m the most 
ndiculous fashion, and outrageously overdressed Mmc, 
la Prindentc gave herself the airs of a auecn j she wore 
vivid colours, and always amieared at halls adorned with 
the turban, dear to the Bnuib female and bvingly 
cultivated m out-of the way distncti in France Each 
of the pair had an mcome of four or five thousand 
francs, which, with the President • salary, reached a 
total of some twelve thousand In spite of a decided 
tendency to parsimony, vanity required that they should 
receive one evening m the week Du Cromer might 
import modem luxury into the town, M. and Mmc, du 
Roncerct were faithf^ to the old traditions Th^ had 
always hved in the old hubioncd bouse belonging to Mmc. 
du Koncerct and had made no changes in it rince their 
marriage. The house stood between a garden and a 
courtyard The grey old gable end, with one window 
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m each story, gave upon the road. High walls enclosed 
the garden and the yard, but the space taken up beneath 
them in the garden by a walk shaded with chestnut 
trees was filled in the yard by a row of outbuildings. 
An old rust-devoured iron gate in the garden wall 
balanced the yard gateway, a huge, double-leaved car- 
nage entrance with a buttress on either side, and a 
mighty shell on the top. The same shell was repeated 
over the house-door ‘ 

The whole place was gloomy, close, and airless The 
row of iron-grated openings in the opposite wall, ^ you 
entered, reminded you of pnson windows Every 
passer-by could look in through the railings to see how 
the garden grew , the flowers in the little square borders 
never seemed to thrive there 

The drawing-room on the ground floor was lighted 
by a single window on the side of the street, and a 
French window above a flight of steps, which gave 
upon the garden. The dining-room on the other side 
of the great ante-chamber, with its windows also looking 
out into the garden, was exactly the same size as the 
drawing-room, and all three apartments were in harmony 
with the general air of gloom It weaned your eyes to 
look at the ceilings all divided up by huge painted cross- 
beams and adorned with a feeble lozenge pattern or a 
rosette in the middle The paint was old, startling in 
tint, and begrimed with smoke. The sun had faded the 
heavy silk curtains m the drawing-room , the old- 
fashioned Beauvais tapestry which covered the white- 
painted furniture had lost all its colour with wear. A 
Louis Qmnze clock on the chimney-piece stood between 
two extravagant, branched sconces filled with yellow 
wax candles, which the Presidente only lighted on 
occasions when the old-fashioned rock-crystal chandelier 
emerged from its green wrapper Three card-tables, 
covered with threadbare baize, and a backgammon box, 
sufficed for the recreations of the company , and Mme. 
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du Ronceret treated them to such rdreshments os 
adcr, chestnut*, pastry pufii, glatsr* of eau iucrit^ and 
hpmc-n&dc orgeat. For tome nmc past she had made 
a practice of giving a party once 1 fortnight, when tea 
and some pitiable attempts at pastry appeared to grace 
the occasion 

Once a quarter the du Roncerets gave a grand three- 
course dinner, which made a great sensation in the 
towa, a dinner served up in execrable ware, but prepared 
with the saence for which the provincial cook is remark 
able. It was a Gargantuan repast, which lasted for six 
whole hours, and bv abundance ^e President tried to 
vie with du Cromer’s elegance 

And to du Ronceret’s ufe and its accessone* were just 
what might have been expected from his character and 
hu frlse poanon. He felt dissatisfied at home without 
precisely knowing what was the matter but be dared 
not go to any expense to change existing coodmons, 
and was only coo glad to put by seven or eight thousand 
francs every year, so as to leave hii son Fahien a hand 
some private fortune Fabicn du Ronceret had no 
mind for the magistracy, the bar, or the anl service, 
and his pronounced turn for doing nothing drove his 
parent to despair 

On thu bead there was rivalry between the President 
and the Vice-presideat, old M Blondet M Blondet, 
for a long time past, bad been sedulously cularadog an 
acquaintance between bis son and the Blandureau family 
The Blandureaus were well to-do bnen manufacturer^, 
with an only daughter, and it was on thu daughter that 
the President had fixed his choice of a wife for Fabicn 
Now, Joseph Blondet s marriage with Mile. Blandureau 
depenoed on hu nomination to the post which his 
father, old Blondet, hoped to obtain for him when he 
himself should retire But President du Ronceret, in 
underhand ways^ was thwarting the old nrn s plans, 
and working mdirectly upon the Blandureaus. Indeed) 
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if It had not been for this affair of young d’Esgngnon’s, 
the astute President might have cut them out, father 
and son, for their rivals were very much richer. 

M Blondet, the victim of the machiavellian Presi- 
dent’s intrigues, was one of the curious figures which he 
buried away in the provinces like old coins in a crypt 
He was at that time a man of sixty-seven or thereabouts, 
but he earned his years well , he was very tall, and in build 
reminded you of the canons of the good old tAnes. 
The smallpox had riddled his face with numberless 
dints, and spoilt the shape of his nose by imparting to it 
a gimlet-like twist , it was a countenance by no means 
lacking in character, very evenly tinted with a diffused 
red, lighted up by a pair of bright little eyes, with 
a sardonic look in them, while a certain sarcastic 
twitch of the purpled lips gave expression to that 
feature 

Before the Revolution broke out, Blondet senior had 
been a barrister, afterwards he became the pubhc 
accuser, and one of the mildest of those formidable 
functionaries Goodman Blondet, as they used to call 
him, deadened the force of the new doctrines by 
acquiescing in them all, and putting none of them in 
practice. He had been obliged to send one or two 
nobles to prison , but his further proceedings were 
marked with such deliberation, that he brought them 
through to the 9th Thermidor with a dexterity which 
won respect for him on all sides As a matter of fact, 
Goodman Blondet ought to have been President of the 
Tribunal, but when the courts of law were reorganised he 
had been set aside , Napoleon’s aversion from Republicans 
was apt to reappear in the smallest appointments under 
his government The qualification of ex-public 
accuser, written in the margin of the list against 
Blondet’s name, set the Emperor inquiring of Cam- 
baceres whether there might not be some scion of an 
ancient parliamentary stock to appoint instead. The 
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coruequeoce wu that du Ronccret, whose father had 
beea a^uoallor of parhamenr, was nominated to the 
presidency; but, the Emperor's repugnance noiwith 
standing, Cambaccres aUowed filondet to remain on the 
bench, saying that the old hamster was one of the best 
junsconsults in France. 

Blondet*! talents, bit knowledge of the old law of the 
land and subsequent Icgislatjon, should by nghts have 
broUght him far m his profession; but he had this much 
in cojnmon with some few great spirits he entertained 
aprodigious contempefor buown special knowledge, and 
rcscrv(5 all hu pretentions, Icuurc, and capaa^ for a 
second pursuit unconnected with the bw To this 
pursuit ne gave his almost exclusive attention The 
good man was passionately fond of gardening He was 
in correspondence with some of the most celebrated 
amateurs it was bis ambiaon to create new speaes; he 
took an interest in botanical discoveries, and hved, m 
short, in the world of flowers. Like all flonsts, he had a 
predilection for one pirucuZar plant xhc p<lar£»wumw^ 
bii especial fiivountc. The court, the cases that came 
before it, and hii outward life were as nothing to him 
compared with the inward life of fanacs and abundant 
emotions which the old man led. He fell more and more 
in love with bis flower seraglio and the pains which he 
bestowed on bis garden, the sweet round of the labours 
of the months, hud Goodman Bloodct fast m hii green 
house. But for tbit hobby he would have been a deputy 
under the Empire, and shone conspicuous beyond a 
doubt in the Corps Lcgitlatif 

His mamage was the second cause of his obscun^ 
As a man of forty, he was rash enough to marry a gnl 
of aghteen, by whom he bad a son named Joseph m the 
first year of their mamigc. Three years afterwards 
Mme. Blondct, then the prettiest wnm n in the town. 
Inspired m the prefect of the department a passion which 
ended only with her death. Tne prefect was the fiither 
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of her second son Emile , the whole town knew this, old 
Blondet himself knew it The wife who might have 
roused her husband’s ambition, who might have won 
him away from his flowers, positively encouraged the 
judge un his botanical tastes. She no more cared to 
leave the place than the prefect cared to leave his 
prefecture so long as his mistress lived 

Blondet felt himself unequal at his age to a contest 
with a young wife. He sought consolation in his green- 
house, and engaged a very pretty servant-maid to^^assist 
him to tend his ever-changing bevy of beauties. So 
while the judge potted, pricked out, watered, layered, 
slipped, blended, and induced his flowers to break, 
Mme Blondet spent his substance on the dress and 
finery in which she shone at the prefecture . One 
interest alone had power to draw her away from the 
tender care of a romantic affection which the town 
^me to admire in the end , and this interest was 
Emile’s education The child of love was a bnght 
and pretty boy, while Joseph was no less heavy and 
plain-featured The old judge, blinded by paternal 
affection, loved Joseph as his wife loved Emile 

For a dozen years M Blondet bore his lot with perfect 
resignation He shut his eyes to his wife’s intrigue with 
a dignified, well-bred composure, quite in the style of 
an eighteenth century grand seigneur , but, like all men 
with a taste for a quiet life, he could cherish a profound 
dislike, and he hated his youngei son. When his wife 
died, therefore, in 1818, he turned the intruder out of 
the house, and packed him off to Pans to study law on 
an allowance of twelve hundred francs for all resource, 
nor could anv cry of distress extract another penny from 
his purse. Emile Blondet would have gone under if it 
had not been for his real father 

M Blondet’s house was one of the prettiest in the 
town It stood almost opposite the prefecture, with a 
neat little court in front. A row of old-fashioned iron 
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mhngt between tuo bnckwork piers cncioKd it from 
tbc iirctt { and 2 low wall, also of brick, with a second 
row of railings along the top, connected the piers with 
the neighbouring house. The httlc court, a space about 
ten fatnoms in width by ewent) in length, was cut m 
two by a bncJc pathway winch ran from the cate to the 
house door between a border on either side. Those 
bonders were alwast renewed s at cvenr season of the 
year they exhibited a successful show of blossom, to the 
ji^misation of the public. All along the back of the 
garden beds a quantity of climbing planu grew up and 
cok'ered the wails of the neighbouring houses with a 
magnificent mantle the bnckwork piers were hidden 
in clusters of honc)‘Suckjei and, to crown all, in a couple 
of tena-cota sases at the summit, a pair of acclimatised 
cactuses displayed to the astonished eyes of the ignorant 
those thick leaves brutling with spiny defences which 
seem to be due to some plant disease 

It vm a plain<looking hous^ buUt of brick, with 
bnckwork arches above the windows^ and bright green 
Vcnctnn shutters to make It ^y Through the glass 
door you could look straight across the bouse to the 
opposite glass door, at the end of a Jong passage, and 
down the central alley in the ^rden beyond j while 
through the windows of the dinuig room and drawing 
room, which extended, like cho passage, from back to front 
of tbc house, you could often catch further glimpses of 
the flower in a garden of about two acres in extent. 
Seen from the road, the brickwork harmonised with the 
iTcth flowers and shrubs, for two centuries had overlaid 
it with mosses and green and russet tints. No one 
could pass through the town urithout falling In love wnth 
a house with such charming surroundings, so covered with 
flowers and mosses to the roof ndge, where two pigeons of 
glaxcd crockery ware were perched by uvay of ornament. 

M. Blondct pot*« an mcome of about four thousand 
Uvres derived from land, besides the old bouse In tbc 
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town. He meant to avenge his wrongs legitimately 
enough. He would leave his house, his lands^ his seat 
on the bench to his son Joseph, and the whole town 
knew what he meant to do He had made a will in that 
son’s favour , he had gone as far as the Code will permit 
a man to go in the way of disinheriting one child to 
benefit another , and what was more, he had been 
putting by money for the past fifteen years to enable 
his lout of a son to buy back from ^mile that portion of 
his father’s estate which could not legally be takeniaway 
from him. 

^mile Blondet thus turned adrift had contrived to gain 
distinction in Pans, but so far it was rather a name than 
a practical result Emile’s indolence, recklessness, and 
happy-go-lucky ways drove his real father to despair , 
and when that father died, a half-ruined man, turned out 
of office by one of the political reactions so frequent 
under the Restoration, it was with a mind uneasy as to 
the future of a man endowed with the most brilliant 
qualities 

i^mile Blondet found support in a friendship with a 
Mile, de Troisville, whom he had known before her 
marriage with the Comte de Montcornet His mother 
was living when the TroisviUes came back after the 
emigration , she was related to the family, distantly it is 
true, but the ^nnection was close enough to allow her 
to introduce Emile to the house She, poor woman, 
foresaw the future She knew that when she died her 
son would lose both mother and father, a thought which 
made death doubly bitter, so she tried to interest others 
in him She encouraged the liking that sprang up 
between Emile and the eldest daughter of the house of 
TroisviUe , but while the liking was exceedingly strong 
on the young lady’s part, a marriage was out of the 
question It was a romance on the pattern of Paul et 
Pirginte Mme Blondet did what she could to teach 
her son to look to the Troisvilles, to found a lasting 
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attachment on a children t game of * nuhe bdicvc ’ love, 
which bound to cna ai bo) and^girl romances 

usually do» When Mile <lc Troisvillc 1 raamage with 
General Monccornct was announced, Mme. DIundet, a 
dymg woman, went to the bride and solemnly implored 
her never to abandon h.milc,and to use her influence for 
him in soacty in Paris, whither the Generals fortune 
summoned her to shine. 

Ludaly for Enulc, be was able to make hu own way 
He ryadc his appearance, at the age of twenty as one of 
the masters of modem literature t and met with no less 
success in the soacty into which he was launched by the 
hither who at iirst could afford to bear th9 cxocnsc of 
the young mans extravagance Perhaps Lmilcs pre 
coaoui ^ebrity and the good figure that be made 
strengthened the bonds of his friendship with the 
Countas. Perhaps Mme. de Montcornet, with the 
Russun blood in her veins (her mother was the daughter 
of the Princess ScherbellofF), might have cast oil the 
fnend of her childhood if be bad been a poor man 
struggling with all his ought among the difficulties 
which bcMC a man of lexers in Pans ^ but hr the time 
that the real strain of Emiles adventurous life began, 
their attachment was unalterable 00 either side He 
was looked upon as one of the leading lights of 
journalism when vouag d Esgrignon met him at bii 
first supper party in Parui his acknowledged position 
in the world of letters was very high, and he towered 
above his reputation Goodman mondet had not the 
faintest conception of the power which the Constitu 
Qonal Government hpd given to the press } nobody 
ventured to talk In his pretence of the ton of whom ho 
refused to he^ And so it came to pass that h^knew 
nothing of rmile whom he had cursed and Emiles 
greatness. 

Old filondets mtegnty was as deeply rooted in him 
as his pasoon for flowers) he knew nothing bat law 
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and botany. He would have interviews with litigants, 
listen to them, chat with them, and show t]^em his 
flowers , he would accept rare seeds from them ; but 
once on the bench, no judge on earth was more 
impartial. Indeed, his manner of proceeding was so 
well known, that litigants never went near him except 
to hand over some document which might enlighten 
him in the performance of his duty, and nobody tried to 
throw dust in his eyes With his learning, his lights, 
and his way of holding his real talents cheap, he w^s so 
indispensable to President du Ronceret, that, matri- 
monial schemes apart, that functionary would have done 
all that he could, in an underhand way, to prevent the 
vice-president from retiring in favour of his son If 
the learned old man left the bench, the President would 
be utterly unable to do without him. 

Goodman Blondet did not know that it was in 
Emile’s power to fulfil all his wishes in a few hours. 
The simplicity of his life was worthy of one of Plutarch’s 
men In the evening he looked over his cases , next 
morning he worked among his flowers ; and all day long 
he gave decisions on the bench. The pretty maid- 
servant, now of ripe age, and wrinkled like an Easter 
pippin, looked after the house, and they lived according 
to the established customs of the strictest parsimony 
MUe. Cadot always carried the keys of her cupboards 
and fruit-loft about with her She was indefatigable. 
She went to market herself, she cooked and dusted and 
swept, and never missed mass of a morning. To give 
some idea of the domestic life of the household, it will 
be enough to remark that the father and son never ate 
fruit till It was beginning to spoil, because Mile Cadot 
always brought out anything that would not keep No 
one in the house ever tasted the luxury of new bread, 
and all the fast days in the calendar were punctually 
observed The gardener was put on rations like a 
soldier, the elderly Valideh always kept an eye upon 
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him And *he, for her part, was 10 deferentially treated, 
that ihr, took her meals with the family, and in conic 
qucncc was continually trotting to and fro between the 
Intchen and the parlour at brcaJcfut and dinner ume. 

Mile. Blandurcau’s parents had consented to her 
mamage with Joseph Blondct upon one condition — the 
penniless and bnefless hamster most be an assistant 
judge. So, with the desire of fitting his son to fill the 
position, old M Blondct racked his brains to hammer 
the law mto his son t hear! by dint of lessons, so as to 
make a cut and dried lawyer of him As for Blondct 
junior, he spent almost every evening at the Blandureaus 
house, to which also young Fabien du Roaccrct had 
been admitted smee ^ return, without numg the 


ihehtest sospiaon m the minds of father or son 

Every thin g m this Ufc of them was measured with 
an accuracy worthy of Gerard Dow s Mvnsj Changtr j 
not a erain of salt too much, not a smgle profit for 
gone tme the economical pnnaples by which it was 
regulated were relaxed m favour of the greenhouse and 
garden ‘The garden was the masters craze, Mile. 
Cadot used to say The master s bbnd fondness for 
Joseph was not a craze m her eyes j she shared the father’s 
predilection ) she pamperedjoseph she darned hii stock 
mgs I and would have been better pleased if the money 
spent on the garden had been put by for Joseph’s 
benefit. 


That garden was kept m marvellous order by a smele 
man j the paths, covered with nver sand, contmuslly 
turned over with the nkc, meandered among the borders 
full of the rarest flowers. Here were all kinds of colour 
and scent, here were lizards on the walls, legions of 
little flower pots standing out m the sun, regiments of 
forks and hoes, and a host of innocent ^ings, a com 
binadoD of nt results to justify the gardener’s 

charming hobby 

At the end of the greenhouse the judge had set up a 
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grand stand, an amphitheatre of benches to hold some 
five or SIX thousand pelargoniums in pots a splendid 
and famous show People came to see his geraniums 
in flower, not only from the neighbourhood, hut even 
from the departments round about. The Empress 
Mane Louise, passing through the town, had honoured 
the curiously kept greenhouse with a visit, so much 
was she impressed with the sight, that she spoke of it to 
Napoleon, and the old judge received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. But as the learned gardener i^ever 
mingled in society at all, and went nowhere except to 
the Blandureaus, he had no suspicion of the President’s 
underhand manoeuvres, and others who could see the 
President’s intentions were far too much afraid of him 
to interfere or to warn the inoffensive Blondets. 

As for Michu, that young man with his powerful 
connections gave much more thought to making him- 
self agreeable to the women in the upper social circles 
to which he was introduced by the Cinq-Cygnes, than 
to the extremely simple busmess of a provincial Tribunal. 
With his independent means (he had an income of 
twelve thousand livres), he was courted by mothers of 
daughters, and led a frivolous life He did just enough 
at the Tribunal to satisfy his conscience, much as a 
schoolboy does his exercises, saying ditto on all occa- 
sions, with a ‘Yes, dear President ’ But underneath the 
appearance of indifference lurked the unusual powers of 
the Pans law student who had distinguished himself as one 
of the staff of prosecuting counsel before he came to the 
provinces He was accustomed to taking broad views 
of things , he could do rapidly what the President and 
Blondet could only do after much thinking, and very 
often solved knotty points for them In delicate con- 
junctures the President and Vice-President took counsel 
with their junior, confided thorny questions to him, and 
never failed to wonder at the readiness with which he 
brought back a task in which old Blondet found nothing 
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to cnbaic. Michu was sure of the influence of the 
most ciT^bed anstoents, and he was youne and nch ; 
he lived, therefore, above the level of departmental 
mtngues and pettinrtv^ He was an indispensable man 
at picnics, he fn&kcd with young ladies and paid court 
to their mothers, he danced at balls, he gambled like a 
capitalist. In short, he played hit part of young lawyer 
of f^hion to dmiration without, at the tame time, 
compromising his dignity, which he knew how to 
astert^at the right moment like a man of spine He 
won golden opinions by the manner in which he threw 
huns^ mto provmaol ways, without cntiasing them 
and for these reasons, every one endeavoured to mike 
his time of exile endurable. 

The pubbe prosecutor was a lawyer of the higbesf 
ability; he had taken the plunge into political life, and 
was one of the most dtstmjfuished speakers on the 
mmistenohst benches. The President stood m awe of 
him { if he had not been away m Pans at the time, no steps 
would have been f Vrn against Vlctunucn bis dextenty, 
his cxpcnence of business, would have prevented the 
whole afiair At that moment, however, he was in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the President and du Croisicr 
had taken advantage of his absence to weave their plot, 
calculatidg with a certain ingenuity that if once the 
law stepped in, and the matter was noised abroaxl, things 
would have gone too far to be remedied. 

As a matter of fact, no staff of prosecuting counsel m 
any Tnbunol, at that particular time, would have taken 
up a charge of forgery against the eldest son of one of 
the noblest bouses In France without going into the 
case at great length, and a special reference, m all pro- 
bability. to the Attorney General In such a is this, 
the authonues and the Government would have tned 
endless ways of compromislag and hushing up an affair 
which might tend an Imprudent young man to the 
hulks. They would very likely have done the same for 
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a Liberal family in a prominent position, so long as the 
Liberals were not too openly hostile to the throne and 
the altar. So du Croisier’s charge and the young 
Coimt’s arrest had not been very easy to manage. The 
President and du Croisier had compassed their ends in 
the following manner. 

M Sauvager, a young Royalist barrister, had reached 
the position of deputy public prosecutor by dint of sub- 
servience to the Ministry In the absence of his chief 
he was head of th^ staff of counsel for prosecutiorj, and, 
consequently, it fell to him to take up the charge made 
by du Croisier Sauvager was a self-made man , he had 
nothing but his stipend , and for that reason the 
authorities reckoned upon some one who had everything 
to gam by devotion The President now exploited the 
position No sooner was the document with the alleged 
forgery in du Croisier’s hands, than Mme la Presidente 
du Ronceret, prompted by her spouse, had a long 
conversation with M Sauvager In the course of it 
she pointed out the uncertainties of a career in the 
ynagtstrature debout compared with Xht magtstrature assise.^ 
and the advantages of the bench over the bar, she 
showed how a freak on the part of some official, or a 
single false step, might rum a man’s career. 

‘If you are conscientious and give your conclusions 
against the powers that be, you are lost,’ continued she 
‘ Now, at this moment, you might turn your position 
to account to make a fine match that would put you 
above unlucky chances for the rest of your life , you may 
marry a wife with fortune sufficient to land you on the 
bench, m the ynagtstrature assise. There is a fine chance 
for you M du Croisier will never have any children , 
everybody knows why His money, and his wife’s as well, 
will go to his niece, Mile Duval. M Duval is an iron- 
master, his purse is tolerably filled, to begin with, and his 
father is still alive, and has a little property besides The 
father and son have a million of francs between them , 
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they will double it with du Croisier’s help, for du 
CrcHiicr Jm buiincis connections among great capitalUu 
and manu&cturer* in Pans, M and Mmc Duval the 
younger would be certain to give their daughter to a 
suitor brought forward by du Cromer, for he Is sure to 
lave two fortunes to his mcce and, in all probability, 
he will settle the reversion of his wHfe's property upon 
Mile Duval In the mamagc-contract, for Mmc du 
Cromer has no kin. You know how du Cromer hates 
the d^gngnons. Do him a service, be his man, take 
up this charge of forgery which he 11 going to make 
against young d'Esgngnon, and follow up the proceed 
logs at once without consulting the public prosecutor at 
Pans, And, then, pray Heaven that the ^mstry dis 
misses you for doing your office impartially, in spite of 
the powers that be i for if they do, your fortune 11 nude I 
You wiU have a charming wife and thirty thousand 
francs a year with her, to say nothing of four milhons of 
expectations In ten years time. 

In two evenings Sauvager was talked over Both 
he and the President kept the alfair a secret from old 
Blondct, from Michu, and from the second member 
of the staff of prosecuting counseL Feeling sure of 
Blimdet’s impartiality on a question of fact, the President 
made certain of a majority without counting Camusot 
And now CamuioPs unexpected defection had thrown 
everything out. What the President wanted was a 
comnuttal for trial before the public prosecutor got 
warmng How If Camusot or the second counsel for 
the prosecution should send word to Pans ? 

And here tome portion of CamusoPi private history 
P^hapi ex pl a in how it came to ppt * that ChcsncI 
took It for granted thit the examining magistrate would 
be on the d Es^ngnons side, and how he^d the bold 
ness to tamper m the open street with that representative 
of justice. 

CmittioPi fithcr, a well known silk mercer In the 
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Rue des Bourdonnais, was ambitious for the only son 
of his first marriage, and brought him up to^the laW. 
When Camusot junior took a wife, he gained with her 
the influence of an usher of the Royal cabinet, back- 
stairs influence, it is true, but still sufficient, since it had 
brought him his first appointment as justice of the peace, 
and the second as examining magistrate. At the time 
of his marriage, his father only settled an income of six 
thousand francs upon him (the amount of his mother’s 
fortune, which he could legally claim), and as oMlle. 
Thirion brought him no more than twenty thousand 
francs as her portion, the young couple knew the hard- 
ships of hidden poverty. The salary of a provincial 
justice of the peace does not exceed fifteen hundred 
francs, while an examining magistrate’s stipend is 
augmented by something like a thousand francs, because 
his position entails expenses and extra work. The 
post, therefore, is much coveted, though it is not 
permanent, and the work is heavy, and that was why 
Mme Camusot had just scolded her husband for allowing 
the President to read his thoughts 

Mane Cecile Amelie Thirion, after three years of 
marriage, perceived the blessing of Heaven upon it in the 
regularity of two auspicious events the births of a girl 
and a boy , but she prayed to be less blessed in future 
A few more of such blessings would turn straitened 
means into distress M Camusot’s father’s money was 
not likely to come to them for a long time , and, rich 
as he was, he would scarcely leave more than eight or 
ten thousand francs a year to each of his children, four 
in number, for he had been married twice. And besides, 
by the time that all ‘ expectations,’ as matchmakers call 
them, were realised, would not the magistrate have 
children of his own to settle in life ^ Any one can 
imagine the situation for a little woman with plenty of 
sense and determination, and Mme Camusot was such a 
woman She did not refrain from meddling in matters 
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judicial* She had far too strong a sense of the gravity 
of a £als^ step in her husbancTi career 

She was the onl) child of an old servant of Louis xviii , 
a valet who had followed his master in his wanderings 
in Ital), Courland, and England, till after the Rcstora 
non the King rewarded him with the one place that 
he could fill at Court, and nude him usher by rotation 
to the royal cabinet. So m Amchc s home there bad 
been, as it were, a sort of reflection of the Court 
Thigon used to tdl her about the lords, and ministers, 
and great men whom he announced and introduced and 
saw passinff to and fro. The girl, brought up at the 
gates of the Tuilenes, had caught some tincture of 
the maxims practised there, and adopted the dogma 
of paiivc obedience toautbonty She had sagely judged 
that her husband, by ranging himself on the side of 
the d £sg;ngnons, would find favour with Mme. kx 
Duchesse dc MauPn^cuse^ and with two powerful 
fattuLes on whose influence with the King the Sieur 
Thinon could depend at an opportune moment Camu 
sot might get an appointment at the first opportunity 
withm the jurisdiction of Pans, and afterwaros at Pans 
Itself That promotion, dn^tned of and longed for at 
every moment, was certain to have a salary of six 
thousand fnmes attached to it, as well as the ailevia 
don of livmg in her own father's house, or under the 
Camusots roof, and all the advantages of a father’s 
fortune on either side If the adage, ‘Out of sight is 
Out of mind, holds good of most women, it is parti 
coiarly true where fanuly feeling or rojal or miaistcnal 
patronage it concerned The personal attendants of 
kings prosper at all times, you take an interest in a 
man, be it only a man m uvery, if you icc him every 
day 

Mme, Cimusot, regarding herself as a bird of passage, 
had taken a httle noose m the Rao du Cygne. 
Famished lodgings there were none} the town was not 
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enough of a thoroughfare, and the Camusots could 
not afford to live at an inn like M. Michu.^^ So the 
fair Parisian had no choice for it but to take such 
furniture as she could find , and as she paid a very 
moderate rent, the house was remarkably ugly, albeit a 
certain quaintness of detail was not wanting It was built 
against a neighbouring house in such a fashion that the 
side, with only one window in each story, gave upon the 
street, and the front looked out upon a yard where 
rose-bushes and buckthorn were growing along the 
wall on either side. On the farther side, opposite the 
house, stood a shed, a roof over two brick arches A 
little wicket-gate gave entrance into the gloomy place 
(made gloomier still by the great walnut tree which 
grew in the yard), and a double flight of steps, with an 
elaborately-wrought but rust-eaten handrail, led to the 
house door. Inside the house there were two rooms on 
each floor The dining-room occupied that part of the 
ground floor nearest the street, and the kitchen lay on 
the other side of a narrow passage almost wholly taken 
up by the wooden staircase Of the two first floor 
rooms, one did duty as the magistrate's study, the other 
as a bedroom, while the nursery and the servants’ 
bedroom stood above in the attics There were no ceil- 
ings in the house , the cross-beams were simply white- 
washed and the spaces plastered over Both rooms on 
the first floor and the dining-room below were wains- 
coted and adorned with the labynnthine designs which 
taxed the patience of the eighteenth century joiner , but 
the carving had been painted a dingy grey most depres- 
sing to behold. 

The magistrate’s study looked as though it belonged 
to a provincial lawyer , it contained a big bureau, a 
mahogany armchair, a law student’s books, and shabby 
belongings transported from Pans. Mme Camusot’s 
room was more of a native product ; it boasted a blue- 
and-white scheme of decoration, a carpet, and that 
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anomiloui kind of furniture which appeui to be in the 
fuhioo, while It is simpl) some st)lc that has failed m 
Pans. As to the dining room, it was nothing but an 
ordinan prorincial dining room, bate and chitt), with a 
damp, faded paper on the walls. 

In this shabby room, with nothing to see but the 
walnut tree, the dark leases growing against the w'atls, 
and the almost deserted road beyond them, a somewhat 
liTcl^ and fnsolous woman, accustomed to the amuse 
mcnt\ and stir of Pans, used to sit all day long, day 
after day, and for the most part of the time alone, 
though she rccascd tiresome and mane suits which 
led her to think her loneliness preferable to empty 
utile tattle. If she permuted herself the slightest 
gleam of intelligence, It ga'c nsc to interminable 
comment and emoittcred her condition She occupied 
hcrtclf a good deal with her children, not so much from 
taste as for the sake of an interest in her almost loliiary 
life, and exercised her mmd on the only subjccu which 
she could find ; to wit, the intrigues which went on 
around her, the wa)rsofprovinaa!s,and the ambitions shut 
in by their narrow horixons. So she scry soon fathomed 
mystenes of which her husband had no idea As she 
sat at her window with a piece of intermittent cm 
broidery work in her fingers, she did not see her wood 
shed full of faggots nor the servant busy at the wash 
tub she was looking out upon Paris, Pans where cscry 
thing 11 pleasure, everything is full of life She dreamed 
of Pans gaieties, and shed tears because she must abide in 
this dull prison of a country town She was disconsolate 
because she hved in a peaceful dutnet, where no con 
spiracy, no great affiur would ever occur She saw 
herself doomed to sit under the shadow of the walnut 
tree for some time to come 

Mme Camusot was a little, plump, fresh, fair haired 
woman with a very promment forehcid, a mouth which 
receded, and a turned up chin, a type of countenance 
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which IS passable in youth, but looks old before the time. 
Her bright, quick eyes expressed her innocent desire to 
get on in the world, and the envy born of h^r present 
inferior position, with rather too much candour, but 
still they lighted up her commonplace face and set it off 
with a certain energy of feeling, which success was 
certain to extinguish in later life. At that time she 
used to give a good deal of time and thought to her 
dresses inventing trimmings and embroidering then!, she 
planned out her costumes with the maid whom she had 
brought with her from Pans, and so maintained the 
reputation of Pansiennes in the provinces Her caustic 
tongue was dreaded , she was not beloved. In that keen, 
investigating spirit peculiar to unoccupied women who 
are driven to find some occupation for empty days, she 
had pondered the President’s private opinions, until at 
length she discovered what he meant to do, and for some 
time past she had advised Camusot to declare war. The 
yoimg CounPs affair was an excellent opportunity. 
Was It not obviously Camusot’s part to make a step- 
ping-stone of this criminal case by favouring the 
d’Esgrignons, a family with power of a very different 
kind from the power of the du Croisier party ? 

‘ Sauvager will never marry Mile. Duval They are 
dangling her before him, but he will be the dupe of 
those Machiavels in the Val-Noble to whom he is 
going to sacrifice his position Camusot, this affair, 
so unfortunate as it is for the d’Esgrignons, so insidi- 
ously brought on by the President for du Croisier’s 
benefit, will turn out well for nobody but you,’ she had 
said, as they went in 

The shrewd Parisienne had likewise guessed the 
President’s underhand manoeuvres with the Blan- 
dureaus, and his object m baffling old Blondet’s efforts, 
but she saw nothing to be gained by opening the eyes 
of father or son to the perils of the situation , she was 
enjoying the beginnmg of the comedy , she knew about 
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the proposals nude hy Cbcsnel t successor on behalf of 
Fabicn Ronccrct, but she did not suspect how im 
portant that seciet might be to her If she or her huv> 
land were threatened b) the President^ Mmc« Camusot 
could threaten too, in her turn to call the amateur 
^dcncri attention to a scheme for carrying off the 
hower which he meant to tramplanc into his home. 

Chesncl bad not penetrated, like Mmc. Camusot, into 
the means by which Sauvager had been won over but 
by dyic of looking into the vanous lives and interests of 
the men grouped about the Lihes of the Tribunal, be 
knew that he could count upon the public prosecutor, 
upon Camusot, and M Michu. Tuo judges for the 
d'Esgrlcnons would paraljsc the rest And, finally, 
Cbcsael knew old Blondct well enough to feel sure that 
if he erer swerved from impartiality, it would be for the 
sake of the work of his whole Hfeume, — to secure bis 
ion s appointmenc. So Chesncl slept, full of confidence, 
on the resolve to go to M Blondct and offer to realise 
his so long chcnsfl^cd hopes, while be opened bis eyes to 
President du RoncerePi treachery Blondct won over, 
he would take a peremptory tone with the caamining 
magistrate, to whom he bopM to prove that if Victur 
men was not blameless, he had be^ merely imprudent i 
the whole thing should be shown in the light of a boy • 
thoughtless escapade. 

But Chesoel slept neither soundly nor for long 
Before dawn he was awakened by mi housekeeper 
The most bewitching person m this history, the most 
adorable youth on the face of the globe, Mmc. la 
Duchewc do Maufngncuso herself, in mans attire, had 
driven alone from Pans m a calcche, and was waiting to 
see him. 

have come to save him or to die with him, said 
she, addressing the notary, who thought that he was 
dr«mlng Thavo brought a hundred thousand francs, 
given me by His Majesty out of his pnTttc purse, to 
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buy Victurnien’s innocence, if his adversary can be 
bribed. If we fail utterly, I have brought pq]son to 
snatch bun away before anything takes place, before 
even the indictment is drawn up But we shall not 
fail I have sent word to the public prosecutor , he is 
on the road behind me , he could not travel in my 
caleche, because he wished to take the instructions of the 
Keeper of the Seals.’ ^ 

Chesnel rose to the occasion and played up to the 
Duchess , he wrapped himself in his dressing-gown^ fell 
at her feet and kissed them, not without asking her 
pardon for forgetting himself in his joy 

* We are saved I ’ cried he , and gave orders to Brigitte 
to see that Mme la Duchesse had all that she needed 
after travelling post all night He appealed to the fair 
Diane’s spirit, by making her see that it was absolutely 
necessary that she should visit the examining magistrate 
before daylight, lest any one should discover the secret, 
or so much as imagine that the Duchesse de Maufri- 
gneuse had come 

‘ And have I not a passport in due form ^ ’ quoth she, 
displaying a sheet of paper, wherein she was described as 
M le VicomteFehx'de Vandenesse, Master of Requests, 
and His Majesty’s private secretary. ‘And do I not 
play my man’s part well ? ’ she added, running her lingers 
through her wig a la Tttus^ and twirling her riding 
switch 

‘ Oh ' Mme la Duchesse, you are an angel I ’ cried 
Chesnel, with tears in his eyes. (She was destmed always 
to be an angel, even in man’s attire ) ‘ Button up your 

greatcoat, muffle yourself up to the eyes in your travel- 
ling cloak, take my arm, and let us go as quickly as pos- 
sible to Camusot’s house before anybody can meet us ’ 

‘ Then am I going to see a man called Camusot ? ’ 
she asked 

‘With a nose to match his name,’^ assented Chesnel 

^ Camus, flat ngsed 
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The old notary felt his heart dead within him, but 
he thoflghc It none the les* ncccuary to humour the 
Duchess, to Uugh when she laughed, and shed tears 
when she wept i groaning m spint, all the same, over the 
feminine fntolit) which could hnd matter lor a jest 
while setting about a matter so serious What would 
he not have done to uve the Count ? While Chcsncl 
dressed, Mmc. de Maufngneusc sipped the cup of coifee 
and cream which Bngittc brought her, and agreed with 
hers£lfthat provinaaj women coolu arc supenor to the 
Parman who despise the little dctaiU which make 
all the difference to an epicure Thanks to Chcsncl s 
taste for delicate fare, Bn^cteu'at found prepared to set 
an excellent meal before the Duchess. 

Chesnel and his charming companion set out for 
M. and Mmc. Camusot s house. 

* Ah ! so there ua iVlme.Camusot ? uid the Duchess. 
*Tbcn the a£ur may be managed 

* And so much the more readily, because the lady is 
visibly tired enough of living among us provioaals she 
comes from Pant, said Chcsncl 

‘ Then we must have no secrets from her i 

‘You will judge how much to tell or to conceal, 
Chesnel reph^ humbly *I am sure that she will be 
greatly flattered to be the Duchesse de Maufngncuse s 
hostess; you will be obliged to stay in her house until 
mghtfidl, I expect, unless you find it inconvenient to 
remain. 

‘Is this Mme. Camusot a good-looldng woman/ 
asked the Duchess, with a coxcomb s air 

‘ She IS a bit of a queen In her own house, 

‘Then she is sure to meddle in court house affairs, 
returned the Duchess ‘Nowhere but in France, my 
dear M Chesnel, do you see women so much w^ded 
to their husbands that they arc wedded to their husbands 
professions, work, or business as well In Italy 
England, and Gennaoy, women make it a point of 
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honour to leave men to fight their own battles , they 
shut their eyes to their husbands’ work as perse\(eringly 
as our French citizens’ wives do all that in them lies to 
understand the position of their joint-stock partnership , 
IS not that what you call it in your legal language 
Frenchwomen are so incredibly jealous in the conduct 
of their married life, that they insist on knowing 
everythmg , and that is how, in the least difficulty, you 
feel the wife’s hand in the business , the Frenchwoman 
advises, guides, and warns her husband. And, truth to 
teU, the man is none the worse off. In England, if a 
marned man is put m prison for debt for twenty-four 
hours,* his wife will be jealous and make a scene when he 
comes back ’ 

‘ Here we are, without meeting a soul on the way,’ 
said Chesnel. ‘You are the more sure of complete 
ascendency here, Mme. la Duchesse, since Mme. 
Camusot’s father is one Thirion, usher of the royal 
cabinet ’ 

‘ And the King never thought of that ' ’ exclaimed 
the Duchess ‘ He thinks of nothing I Thirion intro- 
duced us, the Prince de Cadignan, M. de Vandenesse, 
and me I We shall have it all our own way in this 
house Settle everything with M Camusot while I talk 
to his wife ’ 

The maid, who was washing and dressing the children, 
showed the visitors into the little fireless dining-room. 

‘ Take that card to your mistress,’ said the Duchess, 
lowering her voice for the woman’s ear , ‘ nobody else is 
to see It. If you are discreet, child, you shall not lose 
by It ’ 

At the sound of a woman’s voice, and the sight of the 
handsome young man’s face, the maid looked thunder- 
struck 

‘Wake M Camusot,’ said Chesnel, ‘and tell him 
that I am waiting to see him on important business,’ and 
she departed upstairs forthwith. 
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A few minutes later Mmc. Catnusot, in her dressing- 
gown, sprang downstairs and brought the handsome 
stranger into ner room. She had pushed Camusot out 
of bed and into hii study with all his clothes, bidding 
him dress himself at once and wait there. Tbe trani 
formation scene had been brought about by a bit of 
pasteboard with the words Madami la Duchessb de 
MAonaoKEUSB engraved upon it. A daughter of the 
usher of the royal cabmet took m the whole sitiudon 


at 


1 ’ exclaimed the maid servant, left with Chesocl 


in the dining room, * would not any one think that a 
thunderbolt had dropped m among us i The master 
IS dressing m hii study j you can go upstairs.* 

* Not a word of all this, mind, said Cbcsnel 
Now that he was consaous of the support of 1 great 
lady who had the King s consent (by word of mourn) to 
the measures about to be taken for rescuing tbe Comte 
dEsgngnon, he spoke with an air of authority, which 
servM ms cause much better with Camusot than the 


humility with which he would otherwise have approached 
him. 


^Sir, said he, ^ the words let fall last evening may 
have lurpnscd you, but they arc serious The house of 
d Esgngnon counts upon you for the proper conduct of 
investigations from which it must issue without a tpoL 
‘I shall pan over anything id your remarks, sir, which 
must be offensive to me personally, and obnoxious to 
justice ; for your portion with regard to the d Esgn 
gnoos excuses you up to a certain pomt, but 

‘Pardon me, sir, if I interrupt you, said Cheincl 
‘ I have just spoken aloud the things which your 
laperion are thinking and dare not avow } though what 
those things are any mcelhgent man guess, ana you are 
an Intelligent man. — Grant that the young mau bad acted 
imprudently, can you suppose that thcsignc of a d Esgn 
gnon dragged into an Awze Court can be gratifying to 


•r 
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the King, the Court, or the Ministry ^ Is it to the 
interest of the kingdom, or of the country, that histone 
houses should fall Is not the existence of 4 great 
aristocracy, consecrated by time, a guarantee of that 
Equality which is the catchword of the Opposition at 
this moment ? Well and good , now not only has there 
not been the slightest imprudence, but we are innocent 
victims caught in a trap.’ 

‘I am curious to know how,’ said the examining 
magistrate. 

‘For the last two years, the Sieur du Croisier ‘'has 
regularly allowed M le Comte d’Esgrignon to draw 
upon him for very large sums,’ said Chesnel ‘We are 
going to produce drafts for more than a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, which he continually met , the amounts 
being remitted by me bear that well m mind either 
before or after the bills fell due M le Comte d’Esgri- 
gnon is in a position to produce a receipt for the sum 
paid by him, before this bill, this alleged forgery, was 
drawn Can you fail to see in that case that this charge 
is a piece of spite and party feeling ? And a charge 
brought against the heir of a great house by one of the 
most dangerous enemies of the Throne and Altar, what is 
It but an odious slander ? There has been no more 
forgery in this affair than there has been in my office 
Summon Mme du Croisier, who knows nothing as yet 
of the charge of forgery , she will declare to you that 
I brought the money and paid it over to her, so that in 
her husband’s absence she might remit the amount 
for which he has not asked her Examine du Croisier 
on the point , he will tell you that he knows nothing of 
my payment to Mme du Croisier ’ 

‘ You may make such assertions as these, sir, in M 
d’Esgrignon’s salon, or in any other house where people 
know nothing of business, and they may be believed , 
but no examining magistrate, unless he is a drivelling 
idiot, can imagine that a womanlike Mme du Croisier, so 
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lubmlutve u ibe is to her husband, has a hundred thou- 
sand crowns lying tn her desk at this moment, without 
saying a word to him j nor )ct that an old notary would 
not have advised M du Crouicr of the deposit on his 
return to town ' 

‘The old notary, sir, had gone to Pam to put a stop 
to the young man's extravagance. 

‘I have not yet examined the Comte d’Esgngnon,’ 
Cdhiusot began I ‘his answers will point out my 
duty 

‘Is he in close custody ? 

‘Yes, 

‘ Sir,' said Chcsnel, seeing danger ahead, ‘ the r«niina 
tion can be made in our Interesu or against them. But 
there are two courses open to you you can establish the 
£ict on Mme. du Croisier'i deposition that the amount 
was deposited with her before the bill was drawn } or 
you can examine the unfortunate young man implicated 
in this afiair, and he in his confusion may remember 
nothing and commit himself You will dedde which ii 
the more credible — a slip of memory on the part of a 
woman m her ignorance of business, or a forgery com 
mitted by a d Esgrignon 

‘All ^Is is b^de the point, began Camuiot ‘the 
question is, whether M. le Comte d Eigngnon has or 
has not used the lower half of a letter addressed to him 


by du Croisicr as a bill of exchange. 

‘ £h 1 and so he migb^ a voice cned suddenly, os 
Mme. Comusot broke In, followed by the handsome 
stranger, ‘so he might, when M. Cbcsnel had advanced 
the money to meet the bill 
She leant over her husband 

‘You will have the first vacant appointment as 
assistant ludge at Pans, you are serving the King him- 
self in this aiffiarj I have proof of itj you will not be 
foi^ttcn, she said, lowering her voice for his ear 
‘ This young man that you see here u the Duchesse do 
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Maufrigneuse , you must never have seen her, and do 
all that you can for the young Count boldly.’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Camusot, ‘ even if the preliminary 
examination is conducted to prove the young Count’s 
innocence, can I answer for the view the court may 
take ? M Chesnel, and you also, my sweet, know what 
M. le President wants.’ 

‘ Tut, tut, tut I ’ said Mme. Camusot, ‘ go yourself to 
M Michu this morning, and teU him that the Cohnt 
has been arrested , you will be two against two m that 
case, I will be bound Michu comes from Pans, and 
you know that he is devoted to the noblesse Good 
blood cannot lie.’ 

At that very moment Mile Cadot’s voice was heard 
in the doorway. She had brought a note, and was 
waiting for an answer Camusot went out, and came 
back again to read the note aloud 

‘ M le Vice-President begs M Camusot to sit m 
audience to-day and for the next few days, so that there 
may be a quorum during M. le President’s absence.’ 

‘Then there is an end of the preliminary examina- 
tion * ’ cried Mme. Camusot ‘ Did I not tell you, 
dear, that they would play you some ugly trick ? The 
President has gone off to slander you to the public 
prosecutor and the President of the Court- Royal You 
will be changed before you can make the examination 
Is that clear ? ’ 

‘ You will stay, monsieur,’ said the Duchess ‘ The 
public prosecutor is coming, I hope, in time ’ 

‘ When the public prosecutor arrives,’ little Mme. 
Camusot said, with some heat, ‘ he must find all over 
Yes, my dear, yes,’ she added, looking fuU at' her 
amazed husband ‘Ah I old hypocrite of a President, 
you arc setting your wits against us, you shall remember 
It I You have a mind to help us to a dish of your own 
making, you shall have two seirved up to you by your 
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humble servant Ccale Amchc Thlnon I — Poor old 
Bloodetl It 11 lucky for him that the President has 
taken journey to turn ut out for nonr that great 
oaf of a Joseph Blondct will marry Mile. Blandurcau 
I will let Father Blondet ba\e some scedi 10 return — 
As for you, Camusot, go to M Michu s, while Mmc. b 
Duchessc and I will go to find old Blonder You must 
expect to hear it said all over the town to-morrow that 
1 tAok a walk with a lover this morning 

&^mc Camusot took the Duchess s arm^ and they went 
through the town by deserted streets to avoid anr un 
pleasant adventure on the way to the old Vice-President s 
house. Chesnel meanwhile conferred with the young 
Count in prison i Camusot bad arranged a stolen inter 
view Cwk maids, servanu, and the other early risers 
of a country town, seeing Mme. Camusot and the 
Duchess raking thar way through the back streets, 
took the young gentleman for an adorer from Pans 
That evening, as Cealo Amclio had said, the news of 
her behaviour was dreubted about the town, and more 
than one scandalous rumour was occasioned thereby 
Mme Camusot and her supposed lover found old 
Blondet in hu greenhouse He greeted hts colleague s 
wife and her companion, and gave the charming young 
man a keen, uneasy glance. 

* 1 have the honour to introduce one of my husband s 
cousioi, said Mme. Camusot, bringing forward the 
Duebess * he is one of the most dutinguished hortl 
cuJtumts m Pans) and as be cannot spend more than 
the one day with us^ on bis way back &om Bnttany, and 
has heard of your flowers and plants, I have taken the 
liberty of coming early 

‘Ob, the gentleman is a bordcultunst, is he? said 
old Blondet. 

The Duchess bowed 

‘ This IS my coffee plant, said Blondet, ‘ and here b a 
tea plant. 

‘ What can have rakenv M. Ic President away from 
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home ? ’ put in Mme Camusot ‘ I will wager that his 
absence concerns M Camusot ’ 

‘ Exactly This, monsieur, is the queerest of all 
cactuses,’ he continued, producing a flower-pot which 
appeared to contain a piece of mildewed rattan , ‘ it 
comes from Australia You are very young, sir, to be 
a horticultunst ’ 

‘ Dear M. Blondet, never mind your flowers,’ said 
Mme Camusot ‘ Tou are concerned, you and your hc^es, 
and your son’s marriage with Mile Blandureau. You 
are duped by the President ’ 

^ Bah I ’ said old Blondet, with an incredulous air. 

‘ Yes,’ retorted she ‘ If you cultivated people a little 
more and your flowers a little less, you would know 
that the dowry and the hopes that you have sown, and 
watered, and tilled, and weeded are on the point of 
being gathered now by cunning hands ’ 

‘ Madame ' ’ 

‘ Oh, nobody in the town will have the courage to fly 
in the President’s face and warn you I, however, do 
not belong to the town, and, thanks to this obliging 
young man, I shall soon be going back to Pans , so I 
can inform you that Chesnel’s successor has made formal 
proposals for Mile Claire Blandureau’s hand on behalf of 
young du Ronceret, who is to have fifty thousand crowns 
from his parents As for Fabien, he has made up his 
mind to receive a call to the bar, so as to gain an 
appointment as judge ’ 

Old Blondet dropped the flower-pot which he had 
brought out for the Duchess to see. 

‘ Oh, my cactus I Oh, my son ^ and Mile Blan- 
dureau ^ . . Look here I the cactus flower is broken 

to pieces.’ 

‘No,’^Mme Camusot answered, laughing, ^every- 
thing can be put right If you have a mind to see your 
son a judge in another month, we will tell you how you 
must set to work ’ 
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*Stcp this u'a^) iifiinJ you uiU icc my pcUrgoniums, 
on cnchiniing ught Vihile they arc in floucr Tben 
he addeti to Mmc CamuMt, ^^VhydId )ou speak of 
tbcM matters while )our cousin was present i 

^ All depends upon him/ riposted Mmc CamusoL 
* Your sonj appointment Is lost for crer if you let fall a 
word about this youns man * 

‘Bahl* 

‘ The joung man Is a dower 
‘AhM 

*Hc IS the Ducheste dc Maufngncvsc, sent here by 
His Majest) to save )oung (Tbigrignon, whom they 
arrested yesterday on a charge of forgery brought aninst 
him by du Croisicr Mmc la Duchesse has autnoniy 
from the Keeper of the Seals { he will ratify any 
promises that she makes to US * 

‘ My cactus u all nght ! cxclaioicd Ulondct» peering 
at his precious planc*^* Go on ( 1 am lutening 

* Take counsel with Camutot and Mlchu to hush up 
the ad^r as soon as possible, and your son uill get the 
^pointmcnL It will come in time enough to balBc du 
Ronccrcts underhand dealings with the Blandurtaus* 
Your son will be something better than assistant judge { 
ho will have M Camusocs pose within the year The 
public prosecutor wiU bo here to>day hi. Sauv'agcr 
unll bo obliged to resign, I expect, after his conduct in 
this adW At the court my husband will show you 
documents which completely exonerate the Count ind 
prove that the forgery was a trap of du Crotsicr ■ own 
sc tone 

Old Blondct went into the Olympic arcus where his 
SIX thousand pelargoniums stood, and made his bow to 
the Oachessc. 

^ Monsieur, said he, ‘ if your wishes do not exceed the 
law, this thing may be done. 

‘Monsieur,’ returned the Duchess, ‘send In your 
resignation to M Chesncl to-morrow, and I will 
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promise you that your son shall be appointed within 
the week , but you must not resign until you have had 
confirmation of my promise from the public prosecutor. 
You men of law will come to a better understanding 
among yourselves Only let him know that the 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse has pledged her word to you 
And not a word as to my journey hither,’ she added. 

The old judge kissed her hand and began recklessly to 
gather his best flowers for her ^ 

‘ Can you think of it ^ Give them to madame^’ said 
the Duchess ‘ A young man would not have flowers 
about him when he had a pretty woman on his 
arm.’ 

‘ Before you go down to the court,’ added Mme 
Camusot, ‘ask Chesnel’s successor about those proposals 
that he made in the name of M. and Mme du Ronceret.’ 

Old Blondet, quite overcome by this revelation of the 
President’s duplicity, stood planted on his feet by the 
wicket gate, looking after the two women as they 
hurried away through by-streets home again. The 
edifice raised so painfully during ten years for his 
beloved son was crumbling visibly before his eyes 
Was It possible ? He suspected some trick, and hurried 
away to Chesnel’s successor 

At half-past nine, before the court was sitting, Vice- 
President Blondet, Camusot, and Michu met with 
remarkable punctuality in the council chamber Blondet 
locked the door with some precautions when Camusot 
and Michu came in together. 

‘Well, Mr Vice-President,’ began Michu, ‘M 
Sauya'ger, without consulting the public prosecutor, has 
is$u^dil^ warrant for the apprehension of one Comte 
d’Esgrignon, in order to serve a grudge borne against 
hirn by one du Croisier, an enemy of the King’s govern- 
meiif It IS a regular topsy-turvey affair. The 
President, for his part, goes away, and thereby puts a 
stop to the preliminary examination I And we know 
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nothing of the nutter Do they, by any chance, mean 
to force our hand ? ' 

^This IS the first word I have heard of it, said the 
Vice President. He was funous with the President for 
stealing a march on him with the Blandurcaus. 
Chcsnel s successor, the du Ronccrcts man, had just 
fallen into a snare set by the old judge j the truth U’as 
out. be icnew the secret. 

‘It IS lucky that we spoke to )ou about that matter, 
my dear master, said Camusot, ‘or you might hare 
given up all hope of seating your son on the bench 
or of marrying him to Mile, iilandurcau 

‘ But It IS no question of my son, nor of bis mamage, 
said the Vice President j ‘ we arc talking of young Comte 
d’£sgngnon It he or Is he not guilty f 

‘ It seems that Chcsnel deposits the amount to meet 
the bill with Mme. du Croisier, uid Michu, ‘and a 
crime has been made of a mere iircgulanty According 
to the charge, the Count made use of the lower half of 
a letter bcanng du Croislcr*i signature os a draft which 
he cashed at the Kellers 

‘An imprudent thin^ to do, was Camusot s comment. 

‘ But why IS du Croisier proceeding against hun if the 
amount was paid in beforehand? a»ed Vice President 
Blondet. 

‘ He does not know that the money was deposited 
with his wife ) or be pretends that he does not know, 
said Camusot 

‘ It is a piece of provincial spite, said Michu 

‘Soil 1C looks like a forgery to me, said old Blondet. 
No wnon could obscure judicial clear sigbtedne^l^o-him. 

‘Do you think so ? returned Camusot. ‘Bur^^tthe 
outset, supposing that the Count had no bunii^ to 
draw upon du Croisier, there would itfll be no*' forgery 
of the signature { and the Count believed that ho hatf a 
right to draw on Croisier when Chcsnel advised him 
that the money bad been placed to bli credit. 
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‘ Well, then, where is the forgery ? ’ asked Blondet. 
‘ It IS the intent to defraud which constitutes forgery in 
a civil action ’ 

‘ Oh, It IS clear, if you take du Croisier’s version for 
truth, that the signature was diverted from its purpose to 
obtain a sum of money in spite of du Croisier’s contrary 
injunction to his bankers,’ Camusot answered 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Blondet, ‘this seems to me to be a 
mere trifle, a quibble. Suppose you had the money, I 
ought perhaps to have waited until I had your authori- 
tion , but I, Comte d’Esgrignon, was pressed for money, 
so I Come, come, your prosecution is a piece of 

revengeful spite Forgery is defined by the law as an 
attempt to obtain any advantage which rightfully be- 
longs to another. There is no forgery here, according to 
the letter of the Roman law, nor according to the spirit of 
modern jurisprudence (always from the point of view of 
a civil action, for we are not here concerned with the 
falsification of public or authentic documents) Between 
private individuals the essence of a forgery is the intent 
to defraud , where is it in this case ? In what times are 
we living, gentlemen Here is the President going 
away to balk a preliminary examination which ought to 
be over by this time I Until to-day I did know M 
le President, but he shall have the benefit of arrears , 
from this time forth he shall draft his decisions himself 
You must set about this affair with all possible speed, 
M Camusot ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alichu ‘ In my opinion, instead of letting 
the young man out on bail, we ought to pull him out 
of this mess at once Everything turns on the examina- 
tion of du Croisier and his wife. You might summons 
them to appear while the court is sitting, M Camusot, 
take down their depositions before four o’clock, send in 
your report to-night, and we will give our decision in 
the morning before the court sits ’ 

‘We will settle what course to pursue while the 
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b*rnitcn tre pleading,’ taid Vice Prendent Blondct, 
addressu^ G&muftot, 

And with that the tliree judge* put on thar robe* and 
went into court 


At noon Mile. Armande and the fiishop reached the 
H6tcl d Esgngnon Chesnel and M. Coutuner were 
there to meet them. There was a luffiacntly thort 
conference between the prelate and Mmr du Cromer’* 
director, and the latter set out at once to vuit his 
chargp. 

At eleven o clock that morning du Cromer received a 
nmmons to appear in the camming magittratc 1 office 
between one and two in tho afternoon Thither be 


betook himaelf, oonnimed ^ well founded suspicions. 
It wu impouthlc that the Premdent should have fore- 
seen the amvtl of the Dnehease de Maufngneose upon 
the scene, the return of the public prosecutor, and the 
hasty eooftbulation of his learned brethren ) so be had 
omitted to trace out a plan for du Croiccr’s guidance in 
the event of the pr<*limtn ry examination taking place. 
Neither of the pair imagmea that the proceedings would 
be humed on m this way Du Cromer ob^ed the 
lummons at once he wanted to know how M. Camuiot 


was disposed to act So he was compelled to answer 
the quesdons put to him. Camusot addressed him in 
summary huhion with the sue following inquines — 

‘ Was the agnaturc on the bill alleged to be a forgery 
in your handwriting ? — Had you previously done boiinei* 
with M. le Comte dEsgngnon? — Was not M le 
Comte d’Eigrignon in the habit of drawing upon yoo, 
with or without advice? — Did you not wnte a letter 
authoniing M. d’E^yignon to rely upon you at ai\y 
dme ? — Had not Chesnel squared the account not once, 
but many tunc* already ? — Were you not away from 
home when thu took place ? 

All these quesdons the banker answered in the affir 
madve In spite of wordy cxpl nadons, the magutrate 
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always brouglit him back to a ‘Yes ’or ‘No.’ When 
the questions and answers had been alike resumed in the 
procli-VLfbal^ the examining magistrate brought out a 
iinal tliunderbolt. 

‘ Was du Croisier av/arc that the money destined to 
meet the bill had been deposited with him, du Croisier, 
according to Chesnel’s declaration, and a letter of advice 
bent by the said Chesnel to the Comte d’Esgrignon, five 
days before the date of the bill ? ’ ® 

That last que*stion frightened du Croisier. He jsked 
what was meant by it, and whether he was supposed to 
be the defendant and M le Comte d’Esgrignon the 
plaintiff^ He called the magistrate’s attention to the 
fact that if the money had been deposited with him, 
there was no ground for the action. 

‘Justice IS seeking information,’ said the magistrate, 
as he dismissed the witness, but not before he had taken 
down du Croisicr’s last observation 
‘ But the money, sir ’ 

'The money is at your house ’ 

Chesnel, likewise summoned, came forward to explain 
tile matter The truth of his assertions was borne out 
by Mine du Crobicr’s deposition. The Count had 
already been examined Prompted by Chesnel, lie pro- 
duced du Croisier’b first letter, m ashich lie begged the 
Count to draw upon him without the insulting formality 
of depositing the amount beforehand The Comte* 
d’hs^rignon next brought out a letter in Chesntl’s 
handwriting, bv which the notary advised him of the 
dcjiOiU of a hundred thousand crowns with M. du 
Croisicr. With such primary facts as these to bring 
tor\ ard as evidence, tlie young Count's innocence was 
bound to emerge triumpluntl) iroin a court of law. 

Du Croisier went home from the court, his face 
white witii rage, ind the loam of repressed fury on his 
lip; Ills v.'ifc wai otting bv' the fireside m the drawing- 
room at vork 'ipoo i g'lr us slipper^ for him. She 
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uanblcd when ihe toc^i Into hu Tacc, but her tturul 

W}i ctu^e up. 

* Mi^ mC|' he kUsu&crcJ ojt, *w!ui Jcpowiion ii 
ihiftUui )tHi nude hc(atz the cu^ivtmc/ \oj hiic 
dtthonouicJ, rumeJ, inJ bcirij^ci tael ' 

tuTC Mied jou. monucu/^ in^wcicJ ihe. ^ if 
tome (Ujr fou wiil have ibe ^noox of ci»uic<lin^ 
j^unclf unih the <J Lt^rifOunk bjr rouryin^ jour nicee 
to (he Count, It will ^ cniitcl/ owing le m;* conJuei 

mificlcl CficJ he. ‘Uilumk ut ba» tpoi.cn. 
Nothing Will utoniib me ^icf ihiu AnJ whc/c axe 
the bundled thousand ciuwnt wh.ch (h> \! Cimutot 
Lcih me) ue here in houtcl 

*]lctc they ate, aid the, pulling out a bundle of 
honk noid ftoot beoeaiii the cuihicmt of her tcitrc. ^ I 
hate not committed motul tin by deeUxiog that M 
Cbeoncl gave them into my keeping * 

* While 1 wii auray f 

‘ You wexe not hctc. 

* Wtll you lucix that to me on your uJraiion I 

* 1 iwcor If, ihe uid compotcdly 

*Thcn why did you uy nothing to me about itf 
demanded be. 

* I Wii wrong there,* void tut wife, * but my mittakc 
was oJ) for your good hour niece will be Maxquiso 
d higrignon some of thac days, and you will perhaps bo 
a deputy, if you behave well in this deplorable bmmcis. 
You have cone too far i you must finu out how to get 
bact 

Du t^isler, under stress of painful agitation, strode 
up and down bis drawing room ( while nis wife, in no 
less adudon, awaited tho result of this exercise. Du 
Croisier at length rang the bclL 

*■ 1 am not at home to any one to-night^ he said, when 
the man appeared j * shut the gates ) and if any one calls, 
tell them that your mistress and 1 have gone Into the 
X 
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country. We shall start directly after dinner, and 
dinner must be half an hour earlier than usual.’ 

C 

The great news was discussed that evening in every 
drawing-room , little shopkeepers, working folk, beggars, 
the noblesse, the merchant class the whole town, in 
short, was talking of the Comte d’Esgngnon’s arrest on 
a charge of forgery. The Comte d’Esgrignon would 
be tried in the Assize Court , he would be condemifed 
and branded. Most of those who cared for the honour 
of the family denied the fact. At nightfall Chesnel 
went to Mme Camusot and escorted the stranger to 
the Hotel d’Esgrignon. Poor Mile. Armande was 
expecting him , she led the fair Duchess to her own 
room, which she had given up to her, for his lordship 
the Bishop occupied Victurnien’s chamber, and, left 
alone with her guest, the noble woman glanced at the 
Duchess with most piteous eyes 

‘You owed help, indeed, madame, to the. poor boy 
who ruined himself for your sake,’ she said, ‘ the boy to 
whom we are all of us sacrificing ourselves.’ 

The Duchess had already made a woman’s survey of 
Mile d’Esgngnon’s room , the cold, bare, comfortless 
chamber, that might have been a nun’s cell, was like a 
picture of the life of the heroic woman before her. 
The Duchess saw it all past, present, and future with 
rising emotion, felt the incongruity of her presence, and 
could not keep back the falling tears that made answer 
for her 

But in Mile. Armande the Christian overcame Vic- 
turnien’s aunt. ‘ Ah, I was wrong , forgive me, Mme. 
la Duchesse , you did not know how poor we were, and 
my nephew was incapable of the admission And 
besides, now that I see you, I can understand all even 
the crime 1 ’ 

And Mile. Arman.de, withered and tfim and white, 
but beautiful as those tall austere slender figures 
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which German art alone can paint, had lean too in her 
eye*. 

<Do not fear, dear angel,* the Duchcu aid at last j 
* he I* safe. 

*Yes, but honour?— and hit career? CfacsneJ told 
me ; the KJog knows the truth 

We wtU think of a way of rcpiinng the enl,’ said 
the Duchess, 

2klllc. Armandc went downstairs to the salon, and 
fotu]d the Collection of Antiquiues complete to a man 
Erery one of them had comc,partJr to do honour to the 
Buhop, partly to rally round the marquis j but Chcsnel, 
posted in the antec^mber, warned cich new amral to 
uj no word of the ad^r, that the aged ?4arquis might 
ncTCT know that such a tbm^ had been fhe loyal 
Frank was quite capable of killing hli son or du Croisicr ) 
for either the one or the other must base been guilty of 
death in hU eyes. It chanced, strangely enough, that 
he talked more of Victurnien than usual ho was glad 
that his son had gone hack to Pans. The lOng would 
^re Victurnien a place before very longi the IGng was 
interesting himself at last m the dE^ngnons. And 
bis finends, their hearts dead smthin them, praised Vl&< 
tumiens conduct to the skies. hdUe. Armonde prepared 
the way for her nepheVs sudden appearance among 
them by remarking to her brother that Victurnien 
would M sure to come to see them, and that he must 
be even then on his way 

*Bahl* said the Maraals, standing with his back to 
the hearth, * if he Is doing well where he Is, be ought 
to stay there, and not to be rhmkmg of thejoy it would 
give his old father to see him again. The King’s 
service has the first r^»irp, 

Scarcely one of those present heard the words without 
a shudder Justice might give over a d’Esgri^on to 
the executioner’s branding troa. There was a dreadful 
pause. The old Marquise de Castfran could not keep 
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back a tear that stole down over her rouge, and turned 
her head away to hide it. 

Next day at noon, in the sunny weather, a*" whole 
excited population was dispersed in groups along the 
high street, which ran through the heart of the town, 
and nothing was talked of but the great affair. Was 
the Count in prison or was he not ? All at once the 
Comte d’Esgrignon’s well-known tilbury was seen driv- 
ing down the Rue Saint- Blaise , it had evidently cofne 
from the Prefecture, the Count himself was on the box 
seat, and by his side sat a charming young man, whom 
nobody recognised. The pair were laughing and talking 
and in great spirits. They wore Bengal roses in their 
button-holes Altogether, it was a theatrical surprise 
which words fail to desenbe. 

At ten o’clock the court had decided to dismiss the 
charge, stating their very sufficient reasons for settmg 
the Count at liberty, in a document which contained a 
thunderbolt for du Croisier, in the shape of an inasmuch 
that gave the Count the right to institute proceedings 
for libel Old Chesnel was walking up the Grande Rue, 
as if by^ accident, telling all who cared to hear him that 
du Croisier had set the most shameful snares for the 
d’Esgrignons’ honour, and that it was entirely owmg to 
the forbearance and magnanimity of the family that he 
was not prosecuted for slander. 

On the evening of that famous day, after the Marquis 
d’Esgngnon had gone to bed, the Count, Mile. 
Armande, and the Chevalier were left with the hand- 
some young page, now about to return to Pans The 
charming cavalier’s sex could not be hidden from the 
Chevalier, and he alone, besides the three officials and 
Mme. Camusot, knew that the Duchess had been 
among them. 

‘ The House is saved,’ began Chesnel, ‘ but after this 
shock It will take a hundred years to rise again The 
debts must be paid now , you must marry an heiress. 
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M le Comte, there it nothing cUc left for you to 
do,* , 

^And uke her where )ou may £nd her/ laid the 
Duchms. 

‘A second misaUtanceV exclaimed Mile, Armande. 

The Duchcis began to laugh. 

*It IS better to ourry than to die,’ uid she. As she 
tpoke she drew from her waistcoat pocket a tiny crystal 
ph^ that came from the court apothecary 

lyiUc. Armande shrank away in horror Old Ch es oel 
took the fair Maurngneuses lund, and kissed it without 
permi«ioa. 

* Are you all out of your minds here ? * continued the 
Duchess. * you really expect to live 10 the Afteenth 
century when ue rest of the world has reached the 
nineteenth? My dear children, there is no noblesse 
nowadays { there is no anstocracy left 1 Napoleon s 
Code Civil made an end of the parchments, exactly as 
cannon made an end of feudal castles. When rou hare 
some money, you will be very much more of nobles than 
you are now Marry onyb^y you please, Vlctumien, 
you will raise your wife to your rank ( that is the most 
substantial pni^ege left to the French noblesse. Did 
not M de Talleyrand marry Mme Grandt without 
compromising his position? Remember that Louis 
XIV took the Widow Scarron for bii wife. 

‘ He did not marry her for her money,* interposed 
Mile. Armande. 

* If the Comtesse d Esgrlgnon were one du CroUier’s 
niece, for instance, woula you receive her 7 asked 
Cbesnel 

‘ Perhips,’ replied the Ducheu ; * but the King, beyond 
all doubt, would be very glad to see her ^ you do not 
know what Is going on in the world ? continued 
she, iccinp the ■martment In their £ices. * Vicfumicn 
has been in Ptni j ho knows how things go there. Wo 
had more induencc under Napoleon. Marry Mile. 
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Duval, Victurnien , she will be just as much Marquise 
d’Esgngnon as I am Duchesse de Maufngneuse. ^ 

‘ All IS lost even honour f ’ said the Chevalier, with 
a wave of the hand. 

‘Good-bye, Victurnien,’ said the Duchess, kissing her 
lover on the forehead , ‘ we shall not see each other 
agam. Live on your lands , that is the best thing for 
you to do ; the air of Pans is not at all good for you.’^ 

‘ Diane ^ ’ the young Count cried despairingly. 

‘Monsieur, you forget yourself strangely,’ tthe 
Duchess retorted coolly, as she laid aside her role of 
man and mistress, and became not merely an angel 
again, but a duchess, and not only a duchess, but 
Mohere’s Celimene 

The Duchesse de Maufngneuse made a stately bow 
to these four personages, and drew from the Chevalier 
his last tear of admiration at the service of le beau sexe. 

‘ How like she is to the Princess Goritza * ’ he 
exclaimed in a low voice 

Diane had disappeared. The crack of the postillion’s 
whip told Victurnien that the fair romance of his first 
love was over. While the peril lasted, Diane could still 
see her lover in the young Count ; but out of danger, 
she despised him for the weakling that he was. 

Six months afterwards, Camusot received the appoint- 
ment of assistant judge at Paris, and later he became an 
examming magistrate Goodman Blondet was made a 
councillor to the Court-Royal , he held the post just 
long enough to secure a retiring pension, and then went 
back to live m his pretty httle house. Joseph Blondet 
sat in his father’s seat at the court till the end of his 
days ; there was not the faintest chance of promotion for 
him, but he became Mile Blandureau’s husband ; and 
she, no doubt, is leading to-day, in the little flower- 
covered brick house, as dull a life as any carp in a 
marble basin. Michu and Camusot also received the 
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Cross of the Legion of Honour, while Blondet became 
an Officer As for AL Saurager, dcpi^ public pro- 
secutor, be was sent to Corsica, to du Croiucr^s great 
relief ; he had decidedly no mind to bestow bis niece 
upon that functionary 

Du Croisier himself^ urged by President du Ronccrct, 
appealed from the finding of the Tribunal to the Court 
Rofal, and lost his cause. The Liberals throughout the 
dcpaiment held that little d’Eigrigoon was guilty 
while the Royalists, on the other b^d, told frightful 
stones of plots woven by * that abominable du Croisier 
to compass his revenge. A duel was fought indeed } the 
harnrd of arms fiivourcd du Croisier, the young Count 
waf dangeroi^ wounded, and his antagonist maintained 
his words. This affiur embittered the icnfe between 
the two parties ) the Liberals brought it forward on all 
occasions. Meanwhile du Croisier never could carry 
his election, and saw no hope of marrying tus niece to 
the Count, especially after the dueL 

A month after the deasion of the Tribunal was con 
firmed in the Court Royal, Chesnel died, exhausted by 
the dreadful strain, which bad and shaken 

him mentally and physically He died in the hour of 
victory, like some old &itb^ bound that has brought 
the bmr ^ bay, and gets his death on the tusks He 
died as happily u might be, seeing that he left the great 
House all but ruined, and the heir in penury, bored to 
death by an idle bfe, and without a hope of establishing 
himself That bitter thought and hii own exhaustion, 
no doubt, hastened the old mans end One great 
comfort came to him u he lay amid the wreck of so 
many hopes, sinking under the burden, of so many 
cares — the old Marquis, at bu niter 1 entrpaty. gave 
him back all the old fnendship. The great loro came 
to the bttle house In the Rue du Bercail, and sat by his 
old tervanPi bedside, all unaware how much that servant 
bad done and sacrificed for him. Chesnel sat upright, 
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and repeated Simeon’s cry. The Marquis allowed 
them to bury Chesnel in the castle chapel; they laid 
him cross-wise at the foot of the tomb which was wait- 
ing for the Marquis himself, the last, in a sense, of the 
d’Esgngnons. 

And so died one of the last representatives of that 
great and beautiful thing, Service , giving to that often 
discredited word its onginal meaning, the relation 
between feudal lord and servitor. That relation, (inly 
to be found in some out-of-the-way province, or arnong 
a few old servants of the King, chd honour alike to a 
noblesse that could call forth such affection,- and to a 
bourgeoisie that could conceive it. Such noble and 
magnificent devotion is no longer possible among us. 
Noble houses have no servitors left ; even as France has 
no longer a King, nor an hereditary peerage, nor lands 
that- are bound irrevocably to an historic house, that the 
glorious names of a nation may be perpetuated. Chesnel 
was not merely one of the obscure great men of private 
life , he was something more he was a great fact. In 
his sustained self-devotion is there not something mde- 
finably solemn and sublime, something that rises above 
the one beneficent deed, or the heroic height which 
is reached by a moment’s supreme effort ? Chesnel’s 
virtues belong essentially to the classes which stand 
between the poverty of the people on the one hand, and 
the ' greatness of the anstocracy on the other ; for these 
can combine homely burgher virtues with the heroic 
ideals of the noble, enlightening both by a solid education. 

Victmnien was not well looked upon at Court ; there 
was no more chance of a great match for him, nor 
a place His Majesty steadily refused to raise the 
d’Esgngnons to the peerage, the one royal favour which 
could rescue Victurnien from his wretched position It 
was impossible that he should many a bourgeoise heiress 
in his father’s hfetime, so he was bound to live on 
shabbily under the paternal roof with memories of his 
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wo years of splendour In Paris, and tho lost love of a 
ereat Udr to him company He grew moody and 
□eprr^t^d vegetating at home with a careworn aunt 
and a half broken hearted father, who attributed his 
son s condition to a wasting m^l'tdy Chesnel was no 
lo ng er there. 

ilio Marquu died in 1830 The great d'Es^gnon, 
with a following of all the less infirm noblesse from tho 
Coucction of Antiquities, went to wait upon Charles x. 
at Nonancourt; he paid his respects to his sovereign, 
and swelled the meagre train of the fallen king It was 
an act of courage which seems simple enough to-day, 
but, m that time of enthusiastic rtvol^t was heroism. 

‘The Gaul has conquered I These were the 
Marquis s lost words. 

By that time du Cromer's victory was complete 
The new Marquis d Esgngtion acceptra Mile. Dural as 
his wife a week after ^ old fathers death Hit bndo 
brought him three nulhonsof francs, for du Croiuer and 
his ^^e settled the reversion of thar fortunes upon her 
In the marriage contract. Du Croisler took occasion to 
say during the ceremony that the d Esgrignon funily 
was the most honourable of all the anuent bouses in 
France 

Some day the present Marquis d'Eigrignon will have 
an income of more than a hundred thousand crowns. 
You may see him in Paris, for he comes to txnvo- every 
winter and levHt 1 joUy bacnelor life, while he treats his 
wife with something more than the indifference of the 
grand sngnw of mden tlm^j he talrn no thought 
whatcTcr for her 

‘As for Mile, d Esgrignon, said Emile Blondet, to 
whom all the detail of me story is due, ‘ If she is no 
longer like the dirinely fair woman whom I taw by 
glimpses in my ciiUdhood, she is decidedly, at the age 
of sixty-seven, the most pathetic and mteresting figure 
in tho CoUecaon of AntiquiOcf She it ammg 
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them still I saw her when I made my last journey to 
my native place in search of the necessary papers for 
my marriage. When my father knew who it w^s that I 
had married, he was struck dumb with amazement ; he 
had not a word to say until I told him that I was a 
prefect.’ 

‘ “ You were born to it,” he said, with a smile. 

‘As I took a walk roimd the town, I met Mile. 
Armande She looked taller than ever. I looked at her, 
and thought of Marius among the rums of Carthage 
Had she not outhved her creed, and the beliefs that had 
been destroyed ? She is a sad and silent woman, with 
nothing of her old beauty left except the eyes, that shine 
with an unearthly light. I watched her on her way to 
mass, with her book in her hand, and could not help 
thinking that she prayed to God to take her out of the 
world ’ 


Lks Jaedies, "July 1837 




